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PREFACE. 



The following chapters axe the result of notes made 
on the back of my passport during many of my 
tramping-artist tours. For a few I went no further 
than a Cheapside walk, or a turn under the shadow 
of the great black Dome where the breeze blows so 
freshly even in the dog-days. 

I began them when broad slabs of ice were 
jostling down the Thames, and splintering up 
against the ponderous piers of the five great bridges. 
I finished them when the old city was gasping for 
air, and gaping open its windows as if some sum- 
mer sight were coming by — ^when cabmen slept on 
their boxes obKvious of fares, and beggars fell 
asleep over their baskets of lavender. 
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When I look back at these sketches on my 
thumb-nail, I long for larger canvass and larger 
brushes. Yet they recall to me the places where I 
took them — on diligence roofs, with the sound of 
French whips and Gallic bells in my ears — at 
Italian inn-doors, when my friends were cheapening 
peaches or weighing orange-juiced melons — ^in the 
black-fringed cabins of gondolas, when the blue 
water was lapping at the keel — ^in chapels strewn 
with colours — ^imbedded in bushy Alp roses — and 
on English commons almond-scented with the 
golden fiirze. 

I wish I could convey to my reader, too, the 
pleasant thoughts and fancies, still unwritten and 
unpublished even by my tongue, which dwell still 
in my memory. Visions of hotels I have, with 
imiumerable rooms, where I was always losing my 
way, and offering rewards for a guide — ^table-dTiotes, 
with the same wondering, criticising, and torpid 
faces — glimpses of " my first palm-tree," and " my 
first view of the Tiber" — and crowds of faces 
all printed and graven in the snug portfolios of 
my brain, butcherly mouths, cruel eyes, pincher 
lips, robust chins, and looks of sick despair 
sketched at matted church-doors, and scowls of 
white rage seen on pier-heads, and monkeyish 
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inane gesticulations in stable yards and in sliip 
cabins — eyes, that propelled love into yours — and 
idiot glances fiill of rapacity and greed. But these, 
alas ! are gone like yesterday's intentions and yes- 
terday's hopes. They are like the pencil-notes 
that remain half-rubbed out in yesterday's diary. 

That Roman hotel where the waiter locked me 
in by mistake, and I had to let myself down i&om 
the window by the well-rope into the court, has re- 
ceived himdreds of inmates since then. Several 
thousand times has the smiling landlord bowed in 
that way which I thought a peculiar honour to my- 
self. The inn is perhaps sold, and the landlord 
gone to that cabinet which is too narrow for bow- 
ing — ^that dull house, I mean, for which we pay no 

rent and which we never repair. 

As I look up I see in a comer of my studio my 

old Alp-stock notched and worn, my kirsch-wasser 

flask shines on the mantelpiece, my knapsack hangs 

upon the wall beside the portrait of the tearful 

Cenci. Chained by the leg to a post (not one 

Tmder government), I sit now and think of the green 

Ehine sweeping on through its armies of rejoicing 

vines, all gold and purple in the sim. I build up 

in this hot August weather strawberry-ices, and 

imagine Aem « Alpses ' crimson mth sunaet I see 
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muslin violets in the milliners' shops, and think of 
the Eastern balms that comforted me amid the broken 
vaults of the tombs of the Caesars. I look at Aldgate 
pump, and think of the Giessbach lashing itself to 
foam in its lion leaps. To amuse myself now the 
paving-stones are like red-hot ploughshares, and 
every crossing is an oideal, I write these " iZecoZ- 
Uctixma of a TVamping Painter. ^\ 

Cheam, 1856. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE POETEY OF LONDON. 

What ! poetry in London ? Tes, poetry in 
London, brimming over, good measure; a 
poetry deeper than that of modern Rome — 
fuller than that of old Athens. 

Where to 'begin ? — aye, that's it, where to 
begin, and then, where to end — eternal diffi- 
culty of writers ! 

Do you know a city, reader, with miles, 
thousands of miles of streets — with houses, 
huge blocks of brute matter, pierced with 
holes no more as far as regards any hidden 

YOL. I. B 
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laws of beauty, yet at twilight toning down 
into grandeur, and at midnight massing into 
mountains of black marble, with a mono- 
tonous splendour of repetition, worthy of Hades, 
and not to be matched this side of purgatory. 
For buttresses of shadow, and rank and file of 
colossal darkness veiling life, is there anything 
to equal London at night ? It may be ruin, 
it may l?e dead empire — ^but there it is, elud- 
ing the eye, mocking the sense, and filling the 
brain with a repetition which is incontestably 
sublime. 

Talk of Paris, with its glittering whiteness, 
its fountain squares, its columns and arches, 
its monster domes, its swift, narrow river, 
chained and subjugated with bridges, its stain- 
less, sapphire air, and light, laughing, restless 
crowds — what is that to London, on a bright 
March — ^blustering day, with its million chim- 
nies, each one with its own banner of white 
smoke, its torrent rush of endless crowds, 
rough and tumultuous, and its great canopy 
of vapour, fire -veined, now sun-smitten, now 
driven up in tempest heaps, now thinning, 
and growing glorified with light. 

What ! no contrasts ? obstinate sceptic, who 
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can only see the beautiful in state places^ as on 
the Pincian-hill, or the orange groves above 
Torento; and never lookest down an alley, 
to see a sunbeam traverse it in slanting filmy 
radiance like the trailing cords of the long lost 
angels'ladder, that once joined earthand heaven. 
No contrast between Hyde Park, and the saintly 
calmness of a city square — ^between the Mar- 
ble Arch, white and sunny, and the Water Gate 
at the Tower, black and frowning as when its 
black shadow fell like a pall over Anne of the 
swan's neck, or gentle Surrey, so gallant and 
so gay. 

Strange effect of habit— that it should rub 
down the image of the beautiful till it is 
almost erased. What pictures by night ! Pic- 
cadilly with its gilded pavement and road, 
black and shadow-mottled as a moonlit river, 
and then its avenues of lamps, retreating away 
into far perspective ! Hyde Park, dark and gir- 
dled, like a beleagured city, with its horizon of 
light, and above the abysses of blackness, and 
the angel lamps that need no renewing ! Walk 
for hours — walk till the foot grows sore, and 
the brain weary, still lamps, lamps and floods 
of men and life, rushing, toiling, through a 

b2 
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thousand veins. Set your face westward, 
and determine to tear through this wearying 
seeth of life, and get into the green fresh 
fields, for which you gasp just like a parched 
Hagar — you cannot do it. Three hours — 
still houses, and lamps, and streets — ^you turn 
back to obey your doom, for the country flies 
you ; or you are pursued by the houses. 

Then the Thames — ^pooh ! the Thames — 
mud and barges — Not so fast, fair sir ; is there 
nothing of sunsets — April sunsets — when the 
sun welters golden on the water, and the 
arches of the bridges are as black as ebony, 
and the great dome, looms out a mere cloud 
molten into chance-shape, and the spires and 
towers rise flaming and dream-like, and the 
west is smoky, opaque, torrid crimson and yel- 
low, and the towers are luminous and radiant, 
and the weathercocks flash out like stars. 

Then the pleasant changesiof the river, from 
woods of masts and ochry sails, and wharfs 
choked np with bales and barrels, to the 
Temple Gardens, with the pleasant, quiet, 
hoop-playing children, and the fountain that 
apes the column, to flat tow-paths and broad 
sloping meadows, trees, and towns. 
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Are there no associations in these dull streets 
whose pavements grow transparent after rain 
and reflect the sky — ^no glimpses of Shaks- 
pere, eyeing the river from Blackfriars or 
Southwark — of Milton, in Bread Street— of 
Lamb and Coleridge, at Christ's Hospital — 
of Charles I., at Whitehall — of Johnson, in 
Fleet Street — of Burke, at Westminster — of 
Hogarth, in Leicester Square? — and is this 
past world, the fact of its actual existence 
and the confusion of its fancies with our 
realities no poetry ? 

Was there ever a truer gleam of poetry 
than the glimpse of the barred-up play-ground 
in Newgate Street, with the crowd of care- 
worn faces straining to live over again for a 
moment the happy golden age ? — one moment 
more, foot-ball and marbles — then * Turks' and 
Great Westerns and par and five per cents. 
This longing to get back into the old prison 
from the new prison, is so like life, so very 
like life — ^man all over — dear me, yes— man 
all over. Those old city fellows would give a 
five-pound note now, to kick that ball, or to get 
* a shinner ' from those blue-gowned rosy strip- 
lings ; but the youth despise them, and don't 
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like strangers starinff at them as if they were 

surly and defiant, and won't give the old boys 
a look ; and close by, just out of the dinginess 
of Smithfield — always a shambles, both in 
Papal and Protestant times — ^lies that quaint 
square of Charterhouse, silent and deserted as 
in a dead city. 

What ! still so stubborn ? must I meet you 
with the late trees, and immemorial rooks in 
Cheapside, or the hawk that builds in Bow 
steeple, with the sickly trees so woe-begone 
and sad, blossoming in Queenhithe^by counting- 
house windows, or with Gray's Inn Grardens, 
where Bacon used to walk stately and with 
head uncovered to receive the benediction of 
Heaven's shower, or the great dome that rules 
over all, and rises like a vasty altar bearing 
the symbol of the cross. 

I thought there had been some poetry in 
the park, with the old black trees, and the 
tender buds or dark leaves, more opaque than 
those of the pure country ; (why is it they 
look unreal, and rather like the opera ? the wild 
rooks less domestic and tame, than round the 
old manor house ?) the thick, dark grass, where 
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the hunted thief^ and the tired mechanic^ hot 
from the furnace, or pale from the loom, come 
to lie down and sleep, as in a suburb of 
Paradise, throwing themselves for an hour out 
of life. 

There is poetry in the voice of London. 
Shelley compares it to the roar of an insatiable 
monster; to me it comes like the thunder shout 
of a tremendous torrent. In the morning, be- 
fore day-bfeak it begins, swells to a tremen- 
dous psean to Mammon at noon, from that 
ftill diapason, gradually dies down toward mid- 
night into rattling roulades of swiftly execu- 
ting cabs, and fades off like the last murmur 
of an organ, while all night break out certain 
rapid pasages of sound, which as light comes, 
strongly expand into the growing chorus of 
the Baal hymn. 

. How well I remember, as a child, in the 
dim roofed nursery of a house, buried deep in 
the din of the city, lying awake in a room, 
whose black roof was golden mottled with the 
gas-light from the street, so cheerful and so 
weird, listening to the roar as of a vast sea 
breakmg on an iron shore, no feeling within 
me then, of the awftilness of life, no metaphy- 
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sical doubts about the nature of existence, 
but a deep, poetical delight in the grandeur 
and magnificence of this harmonious dissonance; 
when, with brain stuffed full of fairy stories, 
and thoughts of to-morrow's pleasure, and of 
God, and mother, I would fall asleep, lulled 
as by the harmopies of a wind-smitten forest, 
with a consciousness of love below, above, and 
on all sides. Gro4, my father, and the angels 
were near me, what lacked I then. Some- 
times more restless with perturbed pleasure, I 
would feast my eyes on the gbomy, brown 
twilight picture that hung above my crib, or 
try to catch glimpses through the obscurity of 
the white pheasant that hung by the window, 
and whose presence I had connected with some 
Arabian story, half remembrance, and half in- 
vention. Sometimes I used to fancy myself 
at sea, and fell asleep with a sense of motion 
and uproar in my ears. Dear, famniar sound, 
I was never tired of investing it with fancies, 
yet with that happy absence of morbid intro- 
spection that distinguishes children, I never 
thought of this feeling beyond the moment ; 
so fresh, and instinctive, and spontaneous was 
the delight. In the morning, when I was 
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wakened by a kiss, and the smoky yellow sun 
shone into the old time-blackened room, to 
me so immense and unconfined, in respect to 
its relations to the external world, the en- 
chantment had flown. I never thought of the 
sound which arose, as only in the silence, and in 
the hush of approaching sleep. I have heard 
many voices of nature since those golden days 
of hope and ignorance, the splitting roar of 
the avalanche echoed from a hundred Alps, the 
thunder throb of the torrent, seen through the 
slant lightnings; th6 war rf the equinoctial 
winds, in a maddened forest, but never a 
sound so multitudinous, so terrible, as the 
voice of London at night, the murmur of two 
millions of people, as they flow and billow to 
and fro, as if roused by the tempest of irre- 
strainable rebellion. 

Then the quiet spots of London, the Lin- 
coln's Inn Garden, that I used as a child to 
think a paradise, where I could see real flowers, 
and grass such as I had read of, and wonder 
at huge trees with real live birds — trees more 
gigantic, but not so gay and fairy-like, I 
thought, as those at the theatre which were 
much greener and more effective. Then the 
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centre area of blackness with dusty lilac bushes, 
and sandy turf, and sable warped scurfy trees, 
whose dew was sooty, and whose leaves were 
scaled, brown, and homy ; there I thought of 
Lalla Rookh, and caught real butterflies 
which I took home as pets, though they were 
always perverse enough to die out of sheer 
spite. And then I went always hoping to kill 
a real sparrow, though I had five-hundred 
arrow shots, and never got near one. 

Then the Temple Gardens, where the shade 
of gentle Tom Pinch ever wanders, the Eden 
of nursemaids, with the sunny turf, the scanty 
flowers, the merry little wrestling fountain, 
the unnaturally -tame birds, that seem like 
automata, vagabond, business-like, and un- 
naturally' grave ; and, above all, the bright 
broad river, fi-om which the sun flashes back as 
from polished armour, bringing no thought of 
suicides and midnight murders, but rather of 
gwift boats, and of life, and merriment, as I 
^member it, looking back, swathed in dusky, 
lurid clouds of smoky orange and crimson 
glories of a sky seen only in London. 

Very dear to me, as peopled with visionary 
beings of my own creation, are certain quiet 
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spots in Bishopsgate — old courts, quiet and 
cloister-like; and the quiet quadrangle of 
New Inn, coming upon you at one step, from 
the harsh, sordid misery and pollution of an alley 
of the Strand. Quiet in London, is poetry, 
however, obtained, whether it is in the paved 
courts of Somerset House, with the black 
statue of the river god, and the arch looking 
out upon the water, or those Venetian-like 
streets in the Strand, with water steps and 
boats, and breezy, flowing, silent river. 

The poetry of London is in the great brim- 
ming waggon of hay, grinding through the 
streets on bright summer mornings, scattering 
dry perfume that brings thought of country 
homes to doleful men, bleached or sallowed by 
long imprisonment at tavern bars and behind 
dusty warehouses. It is in the crystal blocks 
of ice, like Pitt diamonds grown up, that are 
handed down fishmongers' cellars on sharp 
winter dawnings, when men pass muffled and 
beating their breasts for wkrmth — too cold to 
speak, and too lifeless to look about them. 
It lay, in old times, in the dusty coach, rolling 
in from its long course over moor, and com- 
mon, and green lane, under the dim, low 
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archway of the city inn, with its rough ostler 
ready to criticize the smoking cattle — and the 
smart maid-servants, in the galleries above, 
ready to criticize the passengers. There is poetry 
too in the rough, dusty-footed countryman's first 
bewildered stare at the immensity of Saint 
Paul's. 

Poetry scuttling away from the flood of 
cabs and the torrent of omnibuses, takes re- 
fuge in little nooks in the Temple, where a 
fountain waves its silver rod, which melts 
in the sun and dissolves into a torrent, as if 
in emulation of the shining river beyond ; or 
in the brick archway of Christ-church, with 
its silence and repose ; or nestles in the green 
tree in Cheapside, where, as in a cliff over 
an ocean, rooks build and clamour. 

The sickly geranium at the pale-faced 
weaver's window ; the canary singing, like an 
enchanted bird of gold, to the pining semp- 
stress, stitching gay shrouds for dead men of 
rank; the squalid children who sell violets 
and scentless weeds to care-worn city men; 
sham countrymen, with dank bulrushes and 
birds' nests that look unreal ; all combine into 
a picture rich in poetry — into elegy, ode, even 
hymn. 
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If there is any poetry besides that which 
ripples in brooks, nestles in trees, or booms in 
thunder, there is poetry in this motley crowd 
— thief, noble, costermonger, stock -broker, 
clerk, artist, foreigner, in the protruding lip, 
hooked nose, bushy eyebrow, furrowed fore- 
head, dimpled chin, and, in fact, in every 
brand and mark, by which the passions mark 
their slaves, as a farmer ruddles his sheep. What 
contrasts from the poor old Jew clothesman 
reading the law of Moses, in his shop in Hounds- 
ditch, to the thief burrowing in Whitechapel, 
—the lawyer in his own chambers in Gray's 
Inn, to the nobleman pacing down Pall Mall, 
or the tradesman running home, bs if 
frightened at his day's deceptions, to his little 
box on the Clapham-road. No saunterers in 
the east — no business in the west. Strange 
amalgamation of sin and dirt that forms our 
London, of gold and mud, of beauty and vice, 
peer and beggar. 

No ruins here, but the materials for them, 
and a progress towards them. How I love the 
strong points of memory in London, old Tem- 
ple Bar and * Paul's,' as the Elizabethans aflfec- 
tionately used to call it, with its untenanted 
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area and black pillars and gilded railing, and 
gigantic dome, fit for a Domdaniel of churches ; 
and the Bar that Johnson has reeled through, 
arm-in-arm with note-taking Boswell; and 
St. James's Park, where Charles and his 
laughing harem fed ducks with cheese cakes, 
as Rochester drove the tennis-ball, its green 
sward now sported over by children, listening 
with the veneration of children, to the chime of 
the Abbey bells, and the Horse Guards with 
the two red horsemen, still as statues, the per- 
petual wonder of rustic and housemaid. 

There are materials for a dozen epics in the 
poetry of London, but I shall not write them, 
for they would not sell. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEGGARS. 

Shall I ever forget that small shrill voice that 
rose to my ear as I leant out of the diligence 
window as we trotted, " clouds of dust com- 
pelling," through a hot valley of Piedmont. 

*' Charity, mon brave monsieur, donnez moi 
quelque chose, et je prierai le bon Dieu pour 
votre sant^ s'il vous plait." 

The boy was a fat-cheeked, lazy boy, and 
ran by the side of the carriage as he doled out 
his sing-song petition. 

They called me ' Eccelenza ' in Italy, but 
those were wretches, whose whole life seems 
to consist in ^ begging and praying ;' but this 
quaint petition and new title drew from me a 
halfpenny, and I flung myself back in my seat 
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as I clicked my purse together with that sort 
of unconscious satisfaction which the perform- 
ance of a good deed produces — a sort of 
mental smacking of the lips, which I pray 
Heaven to forgive me. My friend, more 
liberal, flung out a shower of small coin. 

" My dear fellow ! " said I, '* you must be 
as rich as Croesus to fling away money in that 
manner." 

" Well, I guess," said my American fellow- 
traveller, *^I havn't heard of that firm before; 
but the money is papal money, and no manner 
of use in this new region." 

"Charitable creature!"! said, "give him 
the rest." 

And can I omit the blind old fellow, that, 
dragged along by a sturdy son, followed us 
nearly a mile out of Salerno. How the son 
pulled, and the old man plied his old stiff legs, 
as he ran, holding his hat in one hand and a 
staff in the other ; his head thrown back, and 
his white balls staring up in a skyward direc- 
tion. How our veturino jolted along, with its 
three lazy horses abreast, and the droll driver 
perched on a small tripod seat, dangling his 
long legs and ponderous jack boots. 
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" Date mi qualcha cosa, povero ciecho," 
cried the old man, weary, gasping for breath 
'^ "Date mi qualcha cosa, povero ciecho," 
cried the son, faint with bawling. 

They looked for all the world like Elymas, 
the sorcerer, and his leader, in KaphaeVs pic- 
ture. They chased us all up one hill, but 
eventually we beat them off. 

My especial horror was an old cripple in 
Naples, whose peculiar pride was the posses- 
sion of only three fingers, which he shook 
triumphantly in your face. His wife was a 
leathery hag, with a changeling child tugging 
at her leathery breast. 

In Paris I saw something rarer than even a 
dead postillion, or a quaker baby — a riddle — 
give it up ? A female fiddler with two wooden 
legs — legs like cribbage pegs, with which she 
beat time, as sitting on the pavement, with 
her back to a wall, she sawed away at doleful 
dance tunes, and lively hymns. On her worn 
face there was a look of self satisfaction, and 
even a wish to please, much more delectable 
to witness, than our beggars' sullen scowls, or 
then- fawning, studied hypocrisy. The poor 
violiniste felt that she was a benefactress of the 

VOL. I. C 
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human race, and a phenomenon, and why 
conceal it? With benign and commanding 
approval, she encouraged the gambols of sonfe 
children who were dancing to her tune. 

Every one who knows Paris, knows the 
Invalides, and every one who knows the In- 
valides, knows the little arbours, where the 
old veterans sit and smoke, watching their 
statue of Napoleon, which it took a year's 
savings to buy, and explaining to some silent 
comrade the reason why Waterloo ought to 
have been the greatest of the emperor's vic- 
tories. Just a little beyond the wall that 
bounds the square of the Invalides, sit, sum- 
mer and winter, sun or shower, two musicians, 
an old man and an old woman. 

It is a sight to have cheered Handel, to 
watch the old man, seated at a wonderful 
music-desk of his own composition, balanced 
h^ a jar, intended to receive the money. With 
what a solemn air he draws his violin from its 
green-baize bag, pauses before he begins, looks 
round with an air of triumph, and then dashes 
off into that lively sort of music which is at 
least as old as the days of Cimarosa, that musical 
man, with a musical name. At night, perhaps, 
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he works at guinguettesj and rouses men to mad 
scenes of debauchery, while blouzes in knots, 
discuss treason, and talk low, or only by 
signs. 

Nor far from him in the clear bright air, 
thatwould sell in London for a guinea a pint, sits 
his female colhborateure — an old wizened wo- 
man with a changeless face and a striped 
handkerchief covering her head, and tied in a 
knot above her forehead; a dog, apparently 
stuffed, (I do not mean over-fed) sits before 
her, perched on its hind legs, holding a tray 
ifi its mouth ready for the contributions of the 
charitable ; with wooden and unmoved face, 
the old lady plies the bow and extracts tunes 
— not cheerful ; what she is, I never could 
discover ; perhaps, she lost a mother at the 
guillotine, perhaps, a father in Egypt — *chi sa !' 
as the Italians say. 

From Belisarius, down to a London street- 
sweeper — for in Paris, street-sweepers are a 
wandering race and wear brass plates in their 
caps, with an air of being patronized by go- 
vernment — is a long distance, an antithesis 
unequalled. In London the beggar is a sordid 
pariah, in France a cheerful outcast, but in 

c2 
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Rome he is a part of a picture — a model — a 
scrap of romance. 

It was the ides of March, I remember, that 
I first passed under the ponderous pediment 
and between the black, corroded pillars of the 
Pantheon — the home of the dethroned gods. 
I felt awed as by the work of the pre- Adamite 
giants. Who else had spanned that great 
circle with mountain ribs of stone, hung them 
as in a moment by a propulsion of the will, as 
at one beat of the heart, to rest there self- 
poised and balanced for eternity : not to be 
shaken, no, not by yells of the Goths, or 
thunder-fire of the German; surviving nations, 
creeds, and races. 

Yes, but this was only the earthy body. 
No, the great thinkers who planned it, had not 
left it without an eternal soul to vivify its im- 
mensity, to rule over its vastness, to be its 
local genius, its presiding and ever watchful 
deity. I looked up to escape the feeling of 
crushed individuality, as the globe-like walls 
dilated and compressed, attendant on the joy 
or fear that besieged me ; and I saw, through 
the circled aperture, ungloomed and radiant, 
the blue shifting ether driving past, ever 
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moving, ever passing, but never gone. At once, 
a, type of the past, the present, and the future. 
It was a spirit, kissing the stony lips of a 
kingly corpse, it was a sapphire crown on a dead 
monarch, it was the incense smoke from a 
precious altar — ^it was the union of heaven and 
earth — a glimpse of paradise. How I longed 
for the bloody light of sunset, the vesper hour, 
that I might think it the gore of countless vic- 
tims, and hear in the buzz of the adjacent 
market, the chant of flamens and the whispers 
of the augurs. 

" 0," cried I, ^* for the light sprinkled gold 
dust of spring, new risen, to pave this old por- 
phyry and battered agate with the offerings of 
Caesat's, new crowned from the slaughter of 
the Spaniard. for purple lights cast 
from autumn evenings to cloud this most 
wonderful of human works. Then ^" 

" Eccelenza,*' cried a soft voice at my 
elbow. It was a little girl dressed in the pea- 
sant costume, the flat white^anna squared upon 
her glossy hair, giving her the look of a nun. 
I looked again and saw that she was .blind. 
To her the earth was black and void, a huge 
grave moving with her— she awoke from dark- 
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ness to darkness — ^her sleep was no resur- 
rection but a change from torpid gloom to an 
obscurity of pain. She stood there by a dark 
pillar, which a tinge of lamplight reddened, 
beautiful as that Madonna of Eaphael that I 
met in the omnibus going to Tivoli. 

Her language was unconscious poetry. She 
said, ^^ I sleep and dream of light, and I awake 
and it is still night; and day never, never 
comes." Then she broke into a hymn to the 
Virgin, so sweet, so hushed and low, so unsus- 
tained by operatic ornament that I fancied 
myself listening to an infant St. Cecilia. 

That voice rose above the hoarse bawlings 
of the market, and flew straight to heaven. 
I am well sure that no worshipper in dll the 
thousand churches of Kome sent up, that day, 
more^^ceptableacyoflceaadwordup. 

I watched the effect on those that passed. 
First tripped out a demure nun, her forehead 
and face rosy, though they were bandaged like 
a corpse ; her broad winged cap of starched 
and snowy linen fluttering on her head — ^the 
beads dangling by her side, intent on the 
prayer that moved her lips ; she passed out, 
but did not see the child that humbly lifted the 
heavy matting of the door-way for her passage. 
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Next rolled through a fat priest, his bald 
head mellow and glossy as an ostrich's egg ; 
his gown was of flannel with a huge red and 
blue cross upon his breast. He may be a 
Cistercian. Chi sa ? He is counting some- 
thing on his fingers — ^perhaps the number of 
yesterday's courses. He pinches her cheek, 
but gives nothing. Next comes by a bearded 
student, evidently a musician, for he carries a 
violin case; he has a face of genius, dark 
sombre eyes, and Faganini hair ; he listens a 
moment to her song, cries " Brava ! '' — hunts 
for a copper— does not find one— shrugs his 
shoulders, laughs, and paces on to his opera 
rehearsal. 

Three hauls of the net, and not a fish. But 
here comes a fat English lady, with a red face 
that seemed as if it had been bruised and over- 
laid in the course of travelling — a sort of dead- 
ripe strawberry chara«ter-grey, staring, pur- 
poseless eyes — ^hair too plentiful to be all true, 
and a vacant, coarse mouth. In one hand an 
open ^Murray,' and at her back a flock of 
daughters, equally demonstrative, purpose- 
less, intrusive and loud voiced, as their 
parent — the hen bird. 
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" Beggars again ! — ^well I never see'd such 
a place ; as my poor dear husband used to say, 
why can't they work. What does she say ? — 
Lorer, what does she say — cheehar? Look 
it out, Jemima. Oh, blind I— don't tell me, 
my good girl — don't tell me you're blind — I 
know better." 

" Lor, ma ! she can't speak English." 

"Here, give her some one a carlino — nOy 
that's a shilling — here, a quarttrinar — and tell 
her she ought to take in needlework, and not 
beg." 

dethroned gods of Olympus, is this the 
charity of a woman's heart ! 

Does any one remember a fantastic Robert 
Macaire^who used to jostle through the crowd 
to reach your carriage on a Derby day. Bags 
tastefully arranged, bulged hat skilfully and 
stylishly worn over one eye, an immense tin 
eye-glass in his uplifted hand, as he ap- 
preached a barouche full of ladies, with a 
smile the perfection of conceit and assumed 
devotion, not abated by the smiles, whispers, 
and half-suppressed laugh of those he ad- 
dresed 

" Flint-stones, ladies," he began, " are hard 
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for the feet ; it's a hard thing to be hungry, 
ladies, and to have nothing to eat." 

The most original beggar, however, is perhaps 
the Spanish one, who, mounted on a good horse, 
asks for alms with all the bearing of a gentle- 
man — nor much inferior is the reduced noble- 
man in Salerno, who tries to draw a scudo 
from you by telling you he is a ' Marchese/ 

Beggars help to make good street pictures. 
Take a handfol of pilgrims, staffs and cockle- 
shells, bottles and all, sitting in an arch of the 
Colosseum, or an old bronzed mendicant moving 
his withered hands over a chafing dish at the 
comer of a Eoman street, image of perpetual 
winter, and match them if you can. 

We were smnging in the Bay of Naples, 
waiting for the sallow one-eyed official in the 
brigand-like cloak to bring our permits to dis- 
embark. A crowd of boats were paddling round 
the vessel. Eed-capped fishermen with oysters 
and stewed chestnuts, then whiskered men 
with cigars and oranges, noisy touters standmg 
up, calling out in chorus, in bad English, aided 
by gestures of strong approval, " Hotel de 
I'Europe — vary good, sare — Hotel Russe — I 
know sare." 
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Sailors were cursing, captain was shouting, 
porters bawling, when a little ragged boy, 
without boots or stockings, leaped up in a 
boat, and began with much gesticulation to 
stab himself with a penny cane, and sing the 
dying scene in Tl Trovatore. This is ope- 
ratic begging, for the boy was also an impro- 
visatore ; and such a boy was Lablache some 
forty years ago. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FOUNTAINS ! 

I NEYEE see a fountain without a feeling of 
wonder and delight. The feeling may be 
childish, but is, at least, a feeling which my 
own vanity would attribute to a freshness of 
heart of which I see no great reason to be 
ashamed. 

I always find myself poetizing as T look and 

trying by strange comparisons and fantastic 

similies to discover the origin of the pleasure 

that stirs and leaps within me. It is not 

enough to feel the blood flush warmer and the 

"brain quicken its beats, but I must, small meta- 

j)hysician though I am, needs discover the very 

starting point of the enchantment. 

Now I see a lily-flower with a long stem. 
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that the wind snaps, and white overlapping blos- 
soms that rise, bud, and widen and decay, as 
quick as the shadows wither when the sunlight 
conquers the darkness. Now it is a silver 
column slender and fairy-like, rising cold and 
glistening in the moonlight, the fragile archi- 
tecture of the water spirits, doomed to decay 
ere it has well risen. 

Then again I see a silvery veil from which I 
know an Undine is to emerge, her ivory limbs 
dripping and radiant, a new Venus rising from 
the bath ; from her hair shake whitening drops 
that rain down into the marble basin, and keep 
it rippled and dimpled with sorrowful laughter, 
that is heard, all day, at oriel windows, and on 
cypress-guarded terrace. 

But the April time, then my fancy runs wan- 
ton, when the fountain wears a rainbow 
crown. 

'^ A rainbow crown the fountain 
Wears all the summer time ; 
And merry dance the silver drops 
Singing their pleasant rh3rme." 

Then a glory besets it, as if the tints of all 
the summer flowers were condensing into the 
blossoms, that already strew the green and 
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golden turf, that hold up their chalices — a 
thirsty crowd, ready for the rain of dewy spray 
that the prodigal waters pirit flings them freely 
from his marble horn. 

Oh I Eoman street of the Fmir Fountains. 
What recollections have I of mules, whose 
panniers were swoUen with golden-rinded fruit, 
drinking from thy massy tanks. Again I see 
Guiseppe, gay with his red sash, sheepskin 
jacket, and sandalled feet, stoop down to put his 
red lips to the Triton's conch shell, and rai- 
sing his head in horror at the fierce jangle of 
a cart-horse's bells, which drive his own lemon- 
bearing train into headlong rout. 

"St. Francis, St. Peter, St. Paul," one 
beast, " curses on his mother and his father," 
has tripped, and away leap five-hundred 
lemons, chasing each other down the steep 
street, as if as many goblins had got inside 
them ; and foremost among them the ring- 
leader, the villain, tumbles and rolls and wad- 
dles and bumps — a pot-bellied melon, fat as 
the member for Portsoken, and about as un- 
wieldy. 

Do I not remember the unpretending foun- 
tains at Florence, where sunburnt Conta- 
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(Unas, known to be market-women, by their 
enormous flapping straw hats and huge pearl 
necklaces, sit and chat, filling lazily their 
globular, long-necked flasks, that gurgle be- 
side them as they talk, just as when Michael 
Angelo sat here and looked at the bronze 
flowers that grow and fade not around the 
gates of Ghiberti. 

Shall I ever forget, too, that sleeping water- 
god, who doles out his treasure beside the rich 
gateway of Rouen, where I saw the prettiest 
piece of love-making that ever eyes witnessed ! 
the great stony-eyed god all the while looking 
on and envying the sturdy soldier, who would 
fill the pitcher for the rosy velvet-cheeked 
maiden, with the tall, white, Norman cap, 
lineal descendant of Joan of Arc, maybe, for 
her saint's house was not far off*. 

From Aldgate Pump to a Roman fountain, 
is a long step. Is not this now a question of 
climate ? Only imagine a fountain in London 
on a wet November day, drip, dripping into a 
sooty basin, tasteless, ridiculous, wearisome, 
rheumatic. Can that sound be the cool music 
— the limpid murmur that lulled sultans to sleep 
in the Alhambra — or that the water you see rising 
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like a silver arrow through the dark, glossy 
orange groves of a Genoese garden. No ! this 
is New Kiver water, let out at so much a foot, 
and the sooner it is stopped, the better for all 
but the water company. 

In Rome, fountains meet you at every turn, 
now they are old carved sarcophagi of strange 
veined marble, once the spoil of Cairo, 
or of Antioch; half-obliterated wrestlings, or 
priestly processions adorn the sides, and the 
water gushes from the dark mouth of a lion or a 
satyr's mask. Sometimes there are river- 
gods, with tridents and sea-horses, shagged 
with dark-green moss, and blind and battered 
with age and insult. Now they are mere jets 
of glittering water ; below, a leaden image, 
mossy and thunderous ; above, perhaps, shines 
a votive lamp, beneath a daub of the Ma- 
donna ; in front is an old palace with its huge 
grated windows and weed-grown court ; and 
the street has a fantastic name : it is called the 
* Three Rohhers^ or * Madame Lucrezia ;' now 
it is a merry run of water, flooding a huge 
stone tank, where thirty women sing and 
scrub as they soap away at the pope's linen. 
There are fountains beside obelisks, and 
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by church steps, and in market-places^ and old 
forums, and disused circuses. 

In places where flowers are selling at the 
doors of hotels — where white-aproned cooks 
are bending their red and anxious faces over 
simmering pans of frying fish— at chapel doors, 
where cripples are shaking tin boxes full of 
bajocchi, and crying to * Eccelenzas,' whoin 
they stare towards with their red-rimmed, dis- 
gusting eyes — at cafe doors, where bearded 
men are shouting over smoking coffee-cups, and 
waiters are hurrying about with piles of wild- 
boar steaks and stewed porcupine — everywhere 
with a gush, gurgle, ripple, bubble and splash 
— run the fountains — the merry, never-resting 
fountains. 

Never at rest, not at Easter, when the dili- 
gence-driver calls out even to his rival " buona 
Pasqua " — and the mules wear slips of palm, 
and there is palm over the shops and on the 
bowsprit of the Genoese steamers — ^not at the 
Feast of St. Joseph, patron of fried cakes, 
when the snow lies on the Apennines, and the 
market-women all carry charcoal pots hanging 
from their arms, and boys with straw fans are 
blowing red charcoal fires, and roasting chesnuts 
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— ^then, when the smoke goes up from Vesuvius, 
in a long white column, and the Neapolitan 
muffles his mouth with his patched cloak, the 
merry, merry fountains flow and splash. 

At the Neapolitan fountain lovers meet, an4 
gossips sit at noon; children dabble and wash; 
and the fishermen roU out their spoilr-fish 
of the Mediterranean — ^red, and spiked, and 
thorny, and crested, and gaping, with huge 
heads and gUded fins— spotted and misshapen 
fish, that have swam into wrecks, and splashed 
water into the eyes of dead admirals, stiU sit- 
ting, solemn skeletons, before outspread charts 
at cabin tables ; these are fish from Capri and 
Procida — fish of Sicilian extraction, and of 
gentle blood. 

" So many hours of this fountain -flowing 
men call a life," say these stone gods of the 
Koman market-place, as they talk together 
by moonlight— when the nettle leaf, growing 
sharp and clear from the marble chinks of the 
second story cornice in that Massimi palace, 
turns silvery and luminous, though by day 
only a seeming basrelief figured on the wall. 

** Fresh shadows pass along our walls, fresh 
steps sound upon the stones ; but we are old; 

VOL. I. D 
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very old, and care no longer for death and 
change; the Caesars came, and went — why 
not the Smiths ?" 

Commend us to fountains, for they give life 
and voice to the streets — ^they cool and freshen 
— they feed with music the beggar and way- 
farer, come with the sound of old memories, and 
hopes, and promises, and resolutions, are free, 
and, lavish as love and charity, they give un- 
ceasingly and to all — they have a gentle poetry 
and religion of their own, and infiise it into 
care-worn hearts. 

The poor artist, the dust upon his shoes, 
sits down beside the Eoman fountain to rest ; 
and the water sings to him of home and 
love, a song sweeter than the nun's voice at 
vespers, fuU of angel whispers and comfort. 
The maiden hears in its murmurs passion, 
vows, and coaxing greetings. It soothes the 
beggar to sleep, as well as the idler and the 
ruffian. There it is, generous, indiscrimmating 
and passionless as Nature herself. 

There are various associations with fountains^ 
There is the fountain of the old English country 
house^— ten to one, a noseless Diana, surprised 
by a noseless Actaeon ; some people call them 
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* Susannah and the Elders/ The story the sculp- 
tor wished to tell is uncertain ; his name has 
perished, and his work won't last long. There 
is a crack running through the base, and one 
foot of Diana is broken. Her right arm is green 
and mossy, and there are black stains down her 
face, as if she had a Continental — I may say 
a German — ^horror of soap and water. Men of 
the frill and ruff, sprites of the starched beard 
and hunting-horn, reared this statue, and gave 
many gold pieces for it, and thought it, I dare 
say, 'a very pretty and admirably- conceited 
piece of work-' Master Parson once wrote an 
inscription for it, but time and frost have 
blotted it out. Perhaps, it ran thus or thus^- 
no one knows. The water still springs up, re" 
joicing ; but the 'squire is dead, and the house 
is to let. 

Then there is the fountain of the Eoman 
palace, up, up, up, sprinkling the gods in 
their niches around the cortile freshening the 
turf, and the fragrant orange blossom, sounding 
through the old tapestried rooms, forming a 
feeling which is continued by many objects, the 
old frescoes, the marble floors, the gilded ceil- 
ings, this touch of Guido and that thought of 

d2 
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Caracci's — the old library — ^the old cmtode — 
the emblazoned faded canopies — the ghostly 
chapel — the family statues — ^the family alle- 
gories. 

To the English fountain, come the birds, who 
out-sing it — the peacocks, who outshine its 
random rainbows — the great stag-hound to lap 
—the page to arrange his hair— the jester to 
plan his jokes and practise his songs — ^the 
friar to moralise— the falconer to bathe his 
hawks — ^the fat cook to wash his dish — and 
the maiden to arrange her curls. To the 
fountain come the huntsmen to refresh theb 
foaming horses, and the young lord to swim 
his boat, and watch the coloured bubbles veer 
and race. 

Such is a faint sketch of the poetry of the 
fountain, at home and abroad, pleasant in the 
Temple Gardens, gratefril in the Koman street, 
cheerfrd in the broad, sunny spaces of Paris, 
beautifril in all climates and all places, save 
Trafalgar Square ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN-DOOE LIFE AND OITT-DOOR LIFE. 

Climate modifies manners^ dress, and customs. 
The English bonnet, the Genoese scarf, the 
Paris cafi^, the London club, the street and the 
boulevard, are all results of climate. From 
climate, springs the Italian voice and the 
Italian language, Italian music, Italian effemi- 
nacy, and Italian religion. 

The first thing that strikes you in Paris, is, 
that the people walk slower, with less energy, 
that they drive slower and work less than we^ 
that there is less pushing and elbowing; the sun 
at noon is hotter, and men are less rough and less 
in earnest, both for good and bad. Does this arise 
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from climate, diet, or both ? Is Shfikspere the 
result of beef and beer, and Voltaire of light in- 
toxicating wine, and richly-spiced made 
dishes ? Ts Waterloo a mere question of the 
superiority of beef over soup, and the Tartar 
invasion a matter of horse-flesh, beating the 
entremets of the Lower Empire. If beef must 
conquer soup, while the world lasts, for good- 
ness sake let nations begin a war by compa- 
ring bills of fare. To tea, as a modem French 
critic says, we owe the Tennysonian school of 
poetry, did meat breakfasts, then, produce the 
Paradise Lost ? A man may become a great 
saint on vegetables, but can he become a con- 
queror without his chops at midnight, as 
Napoleon's habit was ? Chaucer, perhaps, we 
owe to porpoise-steaks, and Cowley, to the 
introduction of coffee. Here is an awful prob- 
lem for philosophical cooks. It is really pos- 
sible, that changes of national diet may produce 
modifications of national character ; with meat 
we were sanguine, with tea we are nervous, 
with beer and wines we may grow lymphatic, and 
with chocolate bilious. The world is every- 
day trying new experiments, the results of 
which only time can show. Look at London 
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for instance, is not that a great experiment of 
what diseases and evils may be occasioned by 
so many thousand persons living together, 
with restricted air and deleterious food. New 
diseases arise, and they are attributed to bad 
electric currents or defective oxygen, they 
may spring from the tea-pot or the tea-caddy, 
which, like a Pandora^s chest, lets out upon us 
a legion of fevers and foul forms. 

English life is domestic; French life is 
social ; and in these epithets we characterise 
their best aspects. English life being more 
concentrated and restricted, has a perpetual 
tendency to become narrow and selfish; French 
life, too diffiised and too varied, has a tendency 
to become frivolous and restless. . Our English 
children are led solemnly round dull squares, 
or in battalions into unfrequented parks; 
French children are hurried into the live 
crowds of the Champs Elys^es with its 
puppet shows and sights, or the Palais Eoyal 
and its cloisters of glittering shops. The 
English tradesman, wanting dinner, paces 
slowly to the murky dining room, say of an 
alley in Fleet Street, dines silently in his 
walled-up stall, in a place dark, before two 
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o'clock, at least, in winter. The Frenchman goes 
say to the Palais Koyal, and sits down, with 
four strangers, at a marble table, open to all 
eyes. Ladies are there, unstared at and un- 
heeding ; crowds of soldiers are laughing and 
chatting ; the room is elegant and the ceiling 
painted. It is no more like Wine Office 
Court than an Esquimaux hut is like the 
Louvre. But the Englishman likes ^ the com- 
fortable,' that wonderful word foreigners ad- 
mire but laugh at ; he likes the snug home- 
feeling, the old waiter, the fireplace, the 
sanded floor: his fancy is one of association, 
and deals with the past as much as the 
present. But the Frenchman is altogether a 
being of to-day. 

Take Naples and London at eight o'clock in 
the morning ; our city is silent and still, a few 
doors are open, a few steps washing, and shops 
dusting, there are omnibuses, cabs and market 
carts, waggons and vans; but the street-sellers 
have scarcely begun ; almanacs, pocket-knives, 
sealing-wax, pet dogs, white mice, and oranges 
are not yet in demand. But in Naples — for 
most cities are earlier than London — all is 
noise and bustle. There are workmen busy 
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outside every shop and at every door. Bronzed 
men hammering at iron bedsteads, piling up 
figs, sawing at wood, cleansing fish. There 
are shabby men with bruised hats spouting 
Ariosto, soldiers cleaning arms, hackney-coach- 
men with glazed hats and nightcaps, and 
priests in robes of all colours. Every on€i is 
at the doors, and every one is necessarily 
sociable, for to talk is not necessarily to leave 
work. 

Take France at noon — under trees, in the 
Champs Elys^es, ladylike women are sitting 
working — old gentlemen reading the papers — 
ouvriers in blouses, sleeping on benches — bonnes 
in clean white caps, dragging along broods of 
children — ^lemonade sellers tinkling their cups 
-fosee seUers crying their goods. There are 
crowds in the churches, and crowds in the 
markets, and crowds in the drives and walks. 
Old soldiers sunning themselves, young sol- 
diers exhibiting themselves, scarred Zouaves ; 
and, here and there, a turbaned Turk, a 
bearded, dreamy German, or a quiet, neat, 
cold Englishman. 

Then, there is Roman life, which is more 
hushed and austere — with the daily drive to 
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the Pincian Hill, and the stately-pacing round 
of proud ladies among the flowers and tall 
cypresses — its view of domes and obelisks, and 
its scarlet-bodiced peasant women. 

But, oh ! the out-door life of Florence on a 
fesbOL day, when the great bell in the Campa- 
nile swings out, and the dim, striped marbled 
dome echoes with the voice of praise. Then, the 
straw hats cast shadows on many dark eyes and 
olive cheeks, and the calashes and barachinos 
rattle over the broad, flat, paved streets ; and 
in the square of the Palazzo Vecchio, the glib 
mountebank is drawing countrymen's teeth — 
he in a gig, and they howling on the steps, 
while peasants elbow each other to get near 
the voluble Paracelsus of the day. Through 
the crowd comes a procession of the Miseri- 
cordia, cowled and hooded, with grim peeping- 
places for their eyes, and holding long lighted 
tapers in their hands; while boys run after 
them to catch the drippings. On the bier, is 
a maiden, clothed in white, beautiful as Shak- 
spere's Juliet^ her dark hair banding her mar- 
ble brow ; and after this train comes a noisy 
brass band — ^the dead is forgotten, and passes 
on unnoticed. 
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Eating-house life in London is an afifair of a 
few men in business and a few hundred clerks. 
A stranger could hardly find out the dim^ 
redolent haunts which are so silent and so 
hidden. An Englishman, how voracious soever 
may be his appetite^ considers his dinner as a 
piece of business — a mere matter of supply, 
eaten as hastily and uncared for as the water 
that an engine imbibes in the few minutes' halt 
at a station. His cry for * Chop an' pint of pal' 
al' ' is laconic and abstracted. Quite otherwise 
is the demeanour of the true Gaul. With 
studious care he hangs up his hat and coat, 
and, carefully throwing the napkin over his 
knee, picks at a roll^ and reads the carte; 
deliberately he trips through five courses, 
untiring and unsatisfied, wipes round each 
plate with the sop of bread — plies hard at the 
roll and the red wine, and, at the end of all 
this, sets to work with undhninished zest at 
the cakes and fruit. 

The Frenchman is gay and vivacious; so 
are his theatres, his statues, his shop-fittings, 
his manners. Abounding in animal spirits, 
his work appears effective and unstudied. The 
Englishman is dull^ heavy, and laboured, 
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weighed down by a dyspeptic sense of 
climate, air, and diet. The wine-drinker 
carols the songs of B^ranger, all about love 
and the danse and la belle France. The beer- 
drinker flies to gloomy declarations of free- 
dom, and ballads with tragical conclusions. 
An old Italian critic laughs at our tragedies 
as more bloody than those of any other nation 
— vide * Titus Andronicus,' which leaves the 
stage at the last scene strewn with bodies. 
Here again we see the domestic and the out- 
door people contrasted. Contrast London and 
Paris — ^the one with its many bridges, sable 
river, miles of dark roofs, and smoky clouds, 
through which emerges one mighty dome 
crowned by a glittering cross ; the other, a 
sunny mass of brightness, with fountain 
squares, roads lined with trees, triumphal 
arches, columns, showy statues, and stately 
buildings — the one city ftill of quaint nooks 
and odd surprises, the other of broad 
piazzas and records of greatness ; the one all 
smoke and fog, and blackness, the other all gold 
azure, and sky and sun. The one city drives 
us in doors, to escape melancholy ; the other, 
out of doors, to participate in its beauty. Ima- 
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gine rows of little marble tables, down Cheap- 
side — ^imagine black, walled-up shops, like so 
many private vaults, stretching along the 
Boulevards. A Frenchman is educated by 
the society of the caf(^ by its elegance and 
splendour ; there he learns to prefer others to 
himself to respect the weak, and he does not 
elbow, or tread on toes, or bully waiters, 
merely because the waiter is polite and well- 
mannered as himself* There is no position to 
earn, to fight for, or maintain. 

Clubs and caf(6s here are the two nations 
sketched in two words — aristocratic and repub- 
lican — the splendour of the nobles, the splen- 
dour of the middle-class. Plate-glass mirrors, 
marble and gilding, for twelve pounds a year, 
and for threepence a night. 

Has it ever been observed how clearly the 
dominant order of a country is shown by the 
pobO. MtuUon, aad builigs of a Jn^. 
Enter a London church ; the body of it is 
divided into mahogany bins, richly-cushioned 
and well-hassocked ; the church is the rich 
man's church, the poor sit under windows and 
in corners. Observe a monastery; walk 
through its endless chapels, lozenged with 
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marbles, overloaded with piles of carving and 
tons of gilding ; that is the priests' home, and 
all is for their pride and comfort. Observe 
London again, its houses jostling each other, no 
space even round its cathedral, its dense 
noisome alleys and its choked up river, that is 
the city of trade. Observe Paris with its 
fountains and arches, its huge public gardens, 
that is the city of the people of public 
spirit and national vanity. Pride is rich, and 
content with private reality, vanity must have 
every building an aJtar to its own glory. 
Pride is the idol of London, vanity of Paris. 

Two or three Wellingtons, Sir Robert Peel, a 
king or two, a duke, and a queen, are almost 
all that London can set against all the records 
of national glory that adorn the city of the Seine. 
You cannot have gilt railings or white stone 
in London, but you may in Paris, smoke and 
no smoke, blacks and no blacks, will perpetually 
distinguish the two cities, while coal and wood 
are respectively burned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TENIEES AT AMSTERDAM. 

Just ten years syne, I spent a pleasant spring 
morning in a burgomaster's gallery in Am- 
sterdam. 

The collection was rich in Teniers and Os- 
tades. I passed the day in taking notes of all 
the traits I could find in their works, to illus- 
trate the age of De Witt, Tromp, and Crom* 
well. As I intend inflicting them on my 
reader, I leave him to judge whether I sue- 
ceeded in my search. 

To consider them, in a rough manner, or, ^ in 
round numbers,' as drawers up of statistics 
say, both painters flourished during the time 
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of Cromwell, and were painting quietly in 
their studios, when the roofs overhead thrilled 
with the roar of De Ruyter's rejoicing cannon. 
They must have seen the orange ribbons in 
full bloom in the streets and in the trdk schuitSy 
and have rejoiced or lamented at the death of 
the great Protector and the return of Charles 
11. We, however, look not in their pictures 
for records of these great events, though 
some of the red-nosed boors they sketched 
may have been shrivelled up to hot cinders in 
Tromp's burning vessels, and others have black- 
ened with the plague at Wapping, or perished 
in the flaming whirlwind that swept through 
Ludgate. SuflGicient for Teniers and Ostade, 
was it to paint endless village dances, and the 
drunken quarrels of misshapen sots, though 
they both had heard of the English civil war, 
and the shock of the Whitehall axe had sent 
its echoes even to their flat meadows and 
sandy Dunes. 

Teuiers was a pupil of the courtly Vandyke, 
who was a pupil of the lordly Kubens ; and 
Vandyke must have often delighted drunken 
Brawver and bold Luyders with stories of 
English feasts and English revels, while Ostade, 
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who had Studied with old Frank Hals, on whom 
Vandyke once played a shrewd trick. 

One day, the story goes, a traveller pre- 
sents himself at Hals' studio, and requests 
to have his portrait taken. Hals gives him a 
look under his brows — sees nothing but two 
keen eyes, a crisp moustache, and a row of 
even sparkling teeth glistening out in a sun- 
shine of good humour, and thinking of little 
but the annoyance of the interruption and the 
pleasure of handling so many florins, sits down 
doggedly to his bit of involuntary task-work. 
In two hours, only interrupted by occasional 
scraps of conversation, he rises, bows, and 
shows his picture to his sitter. 

" Bah P' says the stranger, with affected in- 
solence, " I could do better than that myself 

To the horror and disgust of Hals, he seizes 
his brushes, runs his thumb into his palette, 
and proceeds deliberately to take the artist's 
disconcerted likeness. In an hour, he shows 
his work. Sacrament I what colour — what 
chiaroscuro — what effects — what lips — what 
eyes! 

" It is either the devil or Vandyke," says 
Hals, and rushes to embrace his visitor. 
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It is said that Vandyke would have taken 
Hals to England, but Hals preferred city 
taverns and village feasts to scented ladies 
and nobles in velvet and lace, and remained 
unambitiously where he was. 

When I look at Teniers, he appears to me 
unimaginative, but never vulgar. No. Brau- 
wer is vulgar, but not Teniers ; his indecencies 
are never coarse truths that better taste would 
have suppressed, nor are they prurient inven- 
tions. He saw men sick at a fair, so he 
painted them just as Hogarth would have 
done, and would have laughed at you till he 
dropped his brushes, if you had spoken of a 
Dutch ideal. 

His revellers are quite Irish in their rags 
and good humour, but are more vicious and 
much more stupid. The whiskey drinker ranks 
higher than the dull wretch who washes his 
life out with beer. They wear misshapen, 
battered, Irish caubeens, pulled down over 
their hollow eyes, as they cower on their stools 
before the red embers of the hearth ; some- 
times wandering with their bony claws over a 
lute's strings — sometimes hugging a punchy 
jar of Scheidam, whose lid is pewter, and 
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whose shining corpulency is badged with a 
shield. The never-failing short Dutch pipe is 
generally in their hands; sometimes it is stuck 
horizontally in two slits of their hat brims — 
sometimes it protrudes from their pockets. 
The Dutch boor has fallen a victim to the poi- 
sonous narcotic that steeped the shipwrecked 
Indian savage in forgetfulness of the cannibal 
meal, to which hunger had compelled him to 
have recourse. He seldom has a beard, and, 
if he has, it is hungry and wispy, as if the 
ague climate did not favour vegetation. The 
men are odd, droll fellows — all, to a man, 
characters ; crotchety politicians. Kip Van 
Winkle, of the old block, always looking 
sourly into empty jugs, or kicking up their 
clumsy heels, with fat fraws, in inn yards. 
To their dreary stories of sea battles and Bata- 
vian wonders — the Upas tree, for instance — 
old wrinkled crones listen with stupid wonder, 
huddled up in a heap in ale-house corners. 
The humanity of Teniers is one of imps, hags, 
and dwarfs; he seems never to have seen 
children, or healthy striplings and blushing 
maidens. 

His smokers delight in scarlet caps, jagged 

e2 
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out with ragged scarecrow feathers, and they 
loll in ponderous, clumsy chairs, holding long 
chopines of beer in their filthy grasp. They 
carry case knives at their side, beside their 
buttoned pouches, and their doublets are 
usually torn or unbuttoned. 

Jugs hang from nails in the walls of the 
rooms, and the seats are ricketty barrels ; on 
the broken floor, lie music books, beer-stained 
and ragged. 

The world of Teniers is a disreputable se- 
cond-rate ale-house world, very far on this 
side of heaven. His men do not love, they 
lust, they do not drink for society *s sake but 
to get drunk ; they are mean, selfish, dirty, 
and despicable. Yet such were the men 
who tore De Witt to pieces, and shouted as Wil- 
liam steered towards England. Louis XIV. longs 
to have them as his subjects, and such men as 
Vane and Bradshaw, yearned to make Holland 
and England one republic. The fact is, it is only 
a nest of oddities that Teniers paints, men that 
he has seen through windows in dusky streets, 
startled by their sudden shout as he mused by 
looking out for stray sunbeams and chance 
glooms lurking all day under archways. 
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Look, then, there are three playing at 
hustle-cap. The one who screws up his mouth 
and wags his shiny capsicum nose as he shakes 
the cap, has a red jacket and yellow sleeves. 
One of the others leans up sleepily against the 
chimney bnnker, and another laughs at the win- 
ner's grimace. He wears loose doublets and full 
Flemish breeches, gay in colour ; but in his 
cap is a feather of ragged red. In the dis- 
tance is a piper on a barrel, straining at his 
bags, which are gay with ribbons, a friend be- 
low stands up and pledges him in a cup. 
Another fellow on this side, rasps with a 
look of anxious agony at a fiddle. What 
silvery colour too — what exquisite accuracy and 
simplicity: of touch — what clearness of tint and 
tone. 

In the streets, too, Ben Jonson himself could 
not be more alive to humour. His characters 
are almost as individualized as those of 
Dickens. His ale-houses have a jug hung up 
for a> sign, with sometimes a spoon beside it, a 
sufficiently obvious allegory to the traveller. 
Not unfrequently there is a garland round the 
jug, and often, too, a sign with an heraldic 
bearing. Below, always the same large-nosed. 
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toothless men, with loose breeches, and looser 
morals, play at bowls, shoot at the butts, and 
dwarfish men eye them with dull eagerness ; 
their hands behind their back and heads thrown 
forward. The storks, who build in Dutch roofs, 
are passing in the air careless of the arrows. 
In the distance is a spire, where the men once 
a week pray. At Teniers' dances there is 
always a man asleep and snoring, a pair of lovers, 
a man filling his pipe, a group of critics, a 
wealth of vegetables and the immemorial brass 
pan. The man who fills his pipe, does it with 
protruded lips and arms and face, and the man 
who sings over his ale, does it with wry mouth 
and shut eyes. The Dutchman does not care 
much for natural things done naturally, but 
prefers odd things done oddly. 

In his country roads we meet with pilgrims 
holding out their broad-flapped hats for alms. 
They carry the hooked stafi^, the scrip, and the 
water-bottle ; sometimes we pass a cavalier with 
short cloak, boots, and doublet, who is having 
his fortune told by a gypsy. His stately bur- 
gomasters wear costly robes, and their flowing 
beards mingle with the fur that trims its front, 
and with their mufis. 
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Still his world is a dismal world, noisy with 
pots hammering on a thousand tables, noisy 
with drunken Dutch shouts and curses, 
the upsetting of barrels and chairs, and the 
angry tearing of cards. There is no blue sky, 
no children, no pure love, no fathers, no home, 
no religion. Ostade is gold and Teniers is 
silver — one is clear, the other full of gloom 
and mystery, and suggestions of scenes with- 
out, above, and below the spectator. From 
his rooms, in some dim corner, you always 
see a staircase winding up to another room, 
where the fancy will wander, or a corridor is 
flung open, and we have a glimpse of veined 
vine-leaves, and an azure sea of air. He 
loves children, too, and paints them as a 
father would. There they stand gaping at the 
Jew spectacle-seller and the knife-grinder, and 
have not moved on for two hundred years. 
He does not seem to despise his boors so much 
as Teniers does, and paints them with more 
appreciation, more lovingly, and less as 
abstractions. His Sir Toby Belches are merry, 
disreputable fellows, that you long to know. 
They are not always boozing and sotting by 
themselves, but we see them feeding their 
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children, saying grace, or leaning over their 
door-hatches, in a quiet noontide of content- 
ment. Ostade seems a happier man than 
Teniers, and lives in purer air, with more sun 
in it. We are glad to escape from that con- 
stant stench in Teniers of smoke and ale. 

We have now a wider view of the Dutch 
life of the seventeenth century. The mounte- 
bank retails his elixirs under a sycamore, a Jew 
pedlar brings spectacles to the old wives' door ; 
a knife-grinder stops to chat with a cobbler, 
snug in his stall ; a street fiddler entertains 
the ale-house guests ; a piper cheers the hearts 
at a kermiss ; the gossips, with neat caps and 
starched -up gowns, stop with baskets on their 
arms to talk of England and the war, and the 
gamblers draw knives on each other in the 
Imt haus. 

Even in a ball at an inn, Ostade must widen 
the scene by a glimpse of out-door nature, and so 
brings in a pile of boughs to decorate the 
rooms. Always kindly is this Dutch- 
man ; his large eye warms and dUates, when 
he sees a poor man thanking God for his loaf 
and soup ; and he always smiles unconsciously 
when he sees a child, the bud-man, just 
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fresh from God's hand^ a creature wearing still 
a little of the angel, its breath having some- 
thing of the fragrance of our lost Paradise. 

There is still a print preserved of Ostade at 
his studio. It is a snug spot, lit by a broa<l, 
cross-shafred window, filled with lattice panes, 
ornamented in the centre by medallions. His 
palette, smeared with rainbow colours like 
flower-leaves, lies on his thumb, and a maul- 
stick is in his other hand. A lute hangs from 
the wall, and around are anatomical figures, 
sketch books, and old ftimiture. In one comer 
is a long dark stair winding up to somewhere 
above. There is always this outlet to fancy 
in Ostade's pictures. 

These Dutch painters delight in vagabond 
heads, with long, black, rugged elf locks, and 
dark pits for eyes, or pursed-up, wrinkled eye- 
lids, that veil a merry drunken glance. They 
look like wily burgomasters, fond of old china, 
and tulips, and pictures, and preserves from 
Java, not to mention Scheidam of the rarest 
essence. 

We are indebted to them for fitting up a fresh 
chamber in the Palace of Art — a snug fire-lit 
place, sunset lit or fire warmed with Ostade ; 
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wintry and bright with Teniers— a strange 
place, full of disreputable topers, with ale- 
mouthed flagons and pewter lids, old beer 
jugs, and long fathom-deep ale glasses, and 
short, fat pipes, and sabot clattering dances, 
and matches of Quilles and fringed drums 
and banners, crimson and blue. Droves of 
calm, dappled kine, in quiet, rich meadows, 
with gleams of level bright canal, and clumps 
of silvery willows, and bathing glows of Cuyp 
sunniness, and dashes of white and black horsed 
troopers, and flashes of red pistol smoke, 
and drifts of jangling troopers, hewing and 
slashing, and rooms piled up with flowers, and 
basreliefs, and glimpses of a kitchen full of a 
wealth of brass pans and white-rooted onions, 
and, coming down a dusky winding stairs, a 
gallant in grey and blue, and a fair Friesland 
girl, nestled up in a scarlet boddice trimmed 
with pufiy snowy swan's down. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS AND HOUSEKEEPEES' 

STORIES. 

I WAS once idling away an hour in a picture - 
dealer's murky shop in the street that is called 
Wardour, when an old out-at-elbows enthusiast, 
his skin parchment, his hands skeleton's hands, 
his coat specked here and there with paint and 
snuff, came in, and began discussing the merits 
of "an undoubted Vandyke," which, after 
hearing the dealer's eulogium upon, he whis- 
pered me he (snuff and bones) had himself 
painted just a year ago. 

From Vandykes we fell a talking of old 
houses, and from old houses got to old legends, 
and finally adjourned to a neighbouring tavern, 
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and there dined together. From some notes 
made of that afternoon's conversation, I wrote 
the following sketch, which, for the sake of 
dramatic effect, I leave in the first person. 

I delight to dwell on a character so quaint 
and contemplative as my friend, and am happy 
to be able, however faintly, to reproduce some 
of his thoughts for my readers' amusement. 

I am an artist, and fond of effects (he 
began). I go anywhere for effects. T devote 
my life, spring, summer, and winter, to the 
search for effects. 

I live in a long, dusty, shadowy studio in 
Newman Street, and though I was a pupil of 
Fuseli's, have not yet begun to exhibit. My 
studio is fitted up with skeletons, Greek 
statues, stuffed birds, fish in bottles, dry sea- 
weed, cases of butterflies, stiff lay figures, and 
odd bits of faded drapery. There I sit and 

dream over half-finished pictures, and arrange 

• 

my effects. This is in the winter, when it's 
all day twilight, for the dimness assists me in 
remembering many effects. Occasionally, at 
this foggy season, country Mends stride in- 
rough, fi:esh, and hearty-^and disturb my 
dreams by recommending me to alter this, and 
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re-arrange that, coldly sweeping away six 
months' labour and imaginations which have 
grown dear to me — aye, even with their defects. 
Sometimes dry, sneering, yellow-skinned, sour 
critics come with praise, but regret (under- 
breath) that I am careless in my drawing and 
weak in my colouring. At other times portly, 
successful painters visit my room, and look at 
my works as if they were New Zealand car- 
vings, and gravely talking of Titian, recommend 
pyramidal grouping, central lights, and a better 
system of chiaroscuro. I let them talk, shrug 
my shoulders, and think of pleasant spring, 
when I shall go out in search of effects. 

I am fond of nature and all she does, skies, 
broad reaches of blue growing into rosy 
mountains towards the west, or blazing into vol- 
canos of flame at sunset. I like winter mornings 
with their pale horizontal bands of faint gold, 
deepening as the sun burns whitely through 
the ashen grays and T enjoy the purple and 
saffrons of autumn evenings ; their fire streaks 
and their glory are all down in my book of 
effects. 

I have too such innumerable jottings of 
trees with their effects of shape and colour. 
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Poplars that turn at noon into burning golden 
pillars, and at night ripple down with moon- 
light in flickering cascades of fluid silver, or 
elms ruddy with buddings as if tinged by per- 
petual dawning. Then for firm oaks, gnarled, 
twisted, stubby, knotty, and serpentine, con- 
volved in robust sinewiness, chestnuts in 
winter threatening with their black antler 
boughs, and the lady birch, argent shafted, 
its sprays trickling like the brooks. 

But if I go on like this, I shall never get to 
the country houses and the housekeepers' 
stories; else, if I had time, I should like to 
talk of the effects of cloth of gold meadows, 
silver starred with daisies, or barred with 
moonbeams, or the days when blustering wind 
pushes at your back, and the rain cuts you 
like long whip lashes. 

My favourite places for effects are country 
houses. I am fond of chatting with house- 
keepers, I like to see them stand opposite the 
faded dusky portrait of some old admiral of the 
blue, the truncheon and velvet now scarcely 
visible, and see them point, with the key of 
the gallery, to the star on the breast, or the 
scar on the forehead ; sometimes they'll shake 
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their heads, sigh, and won't talk; at other 
times they'll pull out their snuff boxes, offer 
me a pinch, and sitting down under a row of 
ancestors wile away hours with odd stories, 
which I always take a note of, because they 
are effects; of skeleton coaches, ghostly foot- 
steps, taps at the wainscot, I hear much. 
Sometimes a black casket, a faded sampler, or 
the picture of some pouting beauty, who is 
now withering like a dried flower in that 
hortus siccus^ the family vault, rouses legends 
enough to set up ten novelists. 

Then I ramble with them up dusty stairs, 
between broken balustrades and chipped 
carving, open shutters in musty rooms, closed 
since ' the boy ' died, and am taken to see his 
toys, handle old love knots, round which the 
perfume of a dead court still lingers, and am 
shown, with an air of triumph, love letters two 
hundred years old, glowing with eternal youth 
though the ink is turned grey and the paper 
sallow ; I think of " the family " all quiet in the 
vault, and make my notes. 

In these walks I often fancy myself followed 
by a crowd of spectres in perfumed wigs, tou- 
pees and solitaires. I almost fancy sometimes 
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a long, bony hand will push between us, and 
seize our snuff-box, or strike me on the cheek 
as I rail at the black face of some wicked lord 
that still scowls from the blotted canvass in 
the cedar parlour. 

In these excursions, I am very particular 
in taking notes of costume for my grand pic- 
ture. I also note down those square inscrip- 
tions in gilt letters that are to be found under 
Kneller's portraits of Marlborough's generals, 
who, rich in velvet and lace, delight to let 
their full wigs sweep down upon their breast- 
plates. I always note, too, if there are notadozen 
cannons, a pile of shot, a ramping horse, a burn- 
ing town in the background, and I hope in this 
way some day to throw light upon history, 
and assist many praiseworthy but purblind 
antiquarians. If I see a bit cut out of a pic- 
ture, I know that foretels a legend ; if I 
observe two painter's hands visible in the same 
frame, I suspect a story ; then I look out 
for the beauty of the gallery, certain of some 
story of elopement or intrigue ; for the brave 
of the family — then, I listen for duels, banish- 
ments and battles ; for the founder — then, for 
recitals of old wars and royal services ; and 
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80 I stuff my note-book, and collect my two 
sorts of effects. 

AU this time, moreover, I am watching the 
blossoming and shifting dyes of the broad 
Tudor windows ; the pacing of the sunbeams 
over the floors ; the lighting up of the dusky 
pounced velvets ; the gUmmering of dim- 
finnged canopies ; the broad blue of the sky 
caught down a corridor; or the shadows of 
the ivy-leaves thrown upon the lozenged floor 
in the cold hall; not to mention clumps of 
listening deer in the old chase without. 

I take note too of which particular room Sir 
Walter D'Arcy sat in when he fell dead with 
the empty race-cup he had drained still in his 
purple swollen hand ; the boudoir, where Lady 
D'Arcy — ^the second Lady D'Arcy — lost the 
Broad Meadows at Basset, with Atossa ; the 
long gallery, where the four pikemen and the 
butler were killed by a grenade, during Crom- 
well's attack on White Windows ; the chapel 
where the wicked Abbot (Heaven knows how 
many centuries ago) poisoned himself with the 
sacramental cup, and is still seen on shining 
nights, pacing the aisle, dark and discoloured. 

I always believe these stories, and question 
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a legend no more than I would question 
gravitation. If I can sleep in the house, I do, 
for I love to hear the grating of the rusty 
weathercocks overhead ; the bellowing of the 
maniac wind ; and the chattering, at daybreak, 
of the starlings on the mossy roof. At night 
these old houses seem to be cruelly racked 
and tortured, as if they were sharers in the 
crimes that had been wrought in their cham 
bers, as if they suffered at night acutely, 
and by day corroded painlessly away in the 
bright, calm purgatory of pure noontides. 

In this way I have picked up a wealth of 
stories, and flatter myself I know the here- 
ditary vices and hushed-up crimes of half the 
noble families in England. I have peopled 
my mind with murmuring, repining avenues, 
always creaking or croaking, grass-grown ter- 
races, shivered marble urns, headless garden 
statues, miles of Falladian windows, rooms full 
of mouldy Lelys, broken weather-glasses, rot- 
ting cabinets, and sliding pannels. I have 
treasured up honeysuckle-choked balconies, 
empty fountains, and broken turrets, chained 
together with ivy-trails. I hope in time when 
all this filters through my brain and sublimates 
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into higher essences of imagination^ to paint a 
picture in which I shall reproduce the glory 
and the shame of the reigns of the Stuarts. 
Sleepy-eyed beauties will be there, and gallants 
flowing with ribbons ; spaniels and staghounds, 
town and country. I want to throw Dryden 
on canvass ; but the love of seeking for effects 
grows so upon me, that I fear I may never 
live to put my fancies together. 

The wildest story I ever heard, was told 
me at Crows' Nest, in Oxfordshire, the seat 
of Sir . I do not tell it in the house- 
keeper's language, because that would be tire- 
some ; but will allow my imagination to har- 
monize and arrange it as I go on. How it came 
to be told me, I must mention. But before I 
get to this, for I love circumlocution, I must 
disburden myself of some fancies and recol- 
lections of old country houses and their legends 
of wicked lords, cruel earls, toasts long dead, 
and hunting squires long ago shut up in the 
family vault, or lapped in lead a snug ten foot 
in the darkness below the family pew, now 
forgotten but for one family picture, one dial 
with three initial letters, and one old parlour 
still called after Sir Robert. 

f2 
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To listen to old housekeepers, one would 
think ghosts had nothing to do but to take 
airings at night, scare children with long, 
cold, pliant hands, stealing round door lintels, 
to moan about in the twilight, or shuffle up 
and down the broad hall-stairs ; because the 
bad lord who poisoned his wife, died ringing his 
bell for help, when the room grew full of 
devils ; is that any reason why the old, cracked 
bell should years after tingle in a way that 
makes your blood creep, so passionate and 
prayerful is the sound, exactly at three minutes 
to midnight? and why is it that you know 
by the way it is pulled, that it is a sick man's 
hand that pulls it. A man^s, because strong ; 
sickly, because feverish and irritable ; in violent 
agony, because barsh and quick. Really, fond 
as I am of effects, it makes one look round 
even in the full flush of noon, to hear an old 
lady in bated voice, and with hands on your 
shoulder for emphasis, declare forty-five years 
ago, that she and her cousin Barbara — " She's 
dead and buried now, poor soul, died in 
Jamaica of yellow fever, more by token, we 
saw each other here for the last time. 

She was standing on the first landing of the 
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great staircase just at the door of the blue 
parlour, three months before Lady Osbaldistone 
had died, and the family had gone to Bath for 
the waters, my lord's gout being worse that 
winter than usual. She, I say — ^this all being 
really the case — ^heard a faint sound right at 
the very top of the house in the lumber room, 
where my lady's cabinet had been put away, 
for my lord could not bear to see it (poor soul, 
it was found out afterwards the lady did not 
come by her death honestly) ; well, as I say, 
this noise sounded like somebody opening and 
shutting drawers angrily (my lord died that day, 
and mark me, his will was never found), pre- 
sently, a footstep was heard descending the 
stairs ; it passed round the great gallery, and 
skirted the lady's closet and the bath room, and 
came nearer and nearer. The children in the 
house, twilight every moment growing darker, 
fancied, in their terror, that the very darkness 
seethed, and boiled, and bubbled in palpable 
shapes, that seemed to grin and gibber at them. 
One, two, three, the foot came down, sharp, toe 
and heel, nearer, nearer, it was upon them, they 
parted, it passed between them, they held their 
breath, it went down stairs, over the hall, and out 
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at the great entrance ; then a breeze blew, and 
their breath came freer, but they dared not 
move, the air seemed tingling with sound, 
though they were quite alone in the great 
house, hands seemed clutching at them, dark 
shapes seemed writhing about them, all the 
night, to their terror-stricken imagination, was 
a dense mass of struggling shapes thick as 
worms in corruption ; they hardly dared go up 
stairs for the foot had come from there, or 
down stairs for the foot had gone there ; they 
would almost sleep in that dark comer and 
pray to Grod till the bright sun came out 
again* Eap, rap ; the nightmare was broken 
by a thundering at the door; it was the 
old gardener come in from work. His 
rough laugh drove away all their fears, hell 
seemed no longer to reign and triumph on 
earth, and heaven was again around them. 
Such in subtance, though a little coloured, 
were the sort of stories over which I have 
wasted many an hour in beehive chairs and 
chimney comers. A better story than this, 
though with less of the true supernatural, was 
told me by an old spindle-shanked butler at 
Bonaly, the seat of the family in Suffolk, 
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a man who concluded every sentence with 
"now that's the way I look at it." 

A very dilapidated room with bleached 
faded tapestry, set him a talking. He 
sat down on a muniment chest, and coughed, 
and I knew that was a text for a story ; so, 
having given a look of interest at the walls, 
ceilings, and floors — all of which were dirty, 
mildewed, and melancholy — I looked at him 
with that deprecatory look that a true listener 
always does, or always should assume ; and he 
coughed again, and began. 

The room had been from time immemorial 
called the * Dead Chamber.' It was shut up 
ever since a beautiful lady died there, now 
nearly seventy years ago, when he was a 
boy (for he was the son of a former butler, 
and was part of the furniture of the house, 
with no individualism apait from the family). 
The room was looked upon by the servants 
with terror as a mysterious room, not to be 
passed after night-fall. The only person in 
the house who had ever entered it was an old 
nurse, and she would only shake her head 
when asked about it. My old friend's early 
associations of the place were full of dread ; 
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he imagined a perpetual corpse there, and a 
glimmer and glistening of burning candles, and 
glittering coffin-plates, or even all the blackness 
and horror of the grave. As I grew older, he 
said, and more daring, my curiosity — though 
I said nothing about it — grew stronger, and 
my fear less. One bright spring morning, I 
bribed, with a kiss or two, Margery, the still- 
room maid, to get me a lighted candle, and 
adventure into the dreaded chamber. Rather 
pale, and on tip-toe, she met me at the ap- 
pointed hour; the rest of the servants were 
busy at the other side of the house ; the family 
were not yet up. With a strong knife I 
pushed back the rusty bolt; we listened a 
moment ; no step or voice, up or down the 
gallery. I felt my courage going. I could 
hear my heart as plain as a clock ticks. Should 
I find a room full of blood, of bodies ! was it 
a way into the family vault ? Margery wanted 
to run away. This gave me courage. I 
Pepped in, ran feverishly to the shutters, and 
let in the sun and daylight. In a moment, 
by the dull, yellow candle-light, I had seen a 
huge black bed, crowned with four plumes, 
and hung with deep fringed velvet vallances. 
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The moment I opened the shutters, a mil* 
Hon moths flew up and darkened the air, and 
the yelvet and wood-work falling to dust, the 
draught of the door blew up a cloud of mouldy 
mist. I saw green stains on the walls, and 
fungi on the floor. It was enough. I barred 
up the shutter, gave a hasty look around, 
saw no skeleton and no horror, and was just 
pushing back the bolt, when Margery, who 
had run away in a Aright, came running back 
at the head of some twenty servants, the fat 
French cook leading them on. I got a pretty 
rating from the family, but was ultimately for- 
given ; and this 'ore's the room ; and here I 
am still, in my five-and-seventieth year, well 
and hearty — thank God for all His mercies. 
That's an efiect, thought I, and that room 
reminds me of certain chambers in men's 
hearts, that they wall up and are afraid to 
visit, but leave unhallowed and mouldy, till 
the house of life • shall rend apart, and once 
more let in Grod's sun upon that and all other 
secrets. 

As for old tapestry, it is just untranslated 
history — only to think how dead fingers — 
fingers that lovers kissed — and earth — the 
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eannibal mother earth fed on — ^toiled at those 
silk threads — those cankered threads — that 
build up that old Roman triumph, or the loves 
of Apollo and Daphne, or Abraham at Mamre, 
or the hunting piece with the huge horns, and 
halberds, and grim, strong faces, now so 
shadowy, and pale, and livid, as if they were 
corpses seen in a dream. To think of the love 
that warmed those fingers, that plied those 

■ 

vanished needles, the quenched lustre of the 
eyes that pored over those miles of needle- 
work—eyes that dazzled Sidney, or shot fire 
into Shakspere's heart — dear dead Rosalinds 
and bright-lipped Imogenes, all withered and 
turned to gases and salts. 

It must, surely, have been like the breaking 
of the alabaster-box, the perfume of their 
breath ; it must have been like an unrhymed 
song, their speech. To think of love whispers, 
laments, and murmurs, and soothings, and 
lullabies over these barren miles of dead 
needle-work. What secrets these grim scrip- 
tural figures — Moses with his rod, never to 
bud — ^Abraham, with his uplifted knife, up- 
raised for two centuries, must have heard ! 
crimes planned, love confessed^ soliloquies of 
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sill; passionate cries to Heaven, resolutions, 
VOWS, Jacobite conspiracies, cavalier plots — 
all caught and treasured here, could they be 
got at. 

Old family plate, too, I find is a pretty 
thing enough to gossip over. The great race 
cup that *the little bob-tailed thing — the 
kicker — ^won in 1683' — ^the great gold bowl 
that the Jacobite earl gave Sir Richard Mun- 
caster — the silver flagon that the hunting 
squire drained at a draught, the night he died 
of the * stroke ' — the huge spurs worn by Sir 
Walter at Naseby — perhaps to run away with; 
for some one must run when a battle's ended, 
and the best man flies first — because, to fly 
last, is to get a chance of being killed in flight, 
or shot in the back, which is a dishonourable^ 
not to say a disagreeable thing. 

Then old pictures — goodness gracious me, 
now, what a subject that is ! — old pictures, 
and by that I mean old family pictures. Think 
of Lely's small, sleepy-eyed wanton beauties 
with their scented corsets and loose satins— 
and Kneller's, all rolling with drapery, and the 
statesmen, and the generals — Don't it take 
your breath away ; I know it does mine. 
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How I stop with my hand over my eyes, or 
one rolled up like a telescope, and try and spell 
out what this coarse mouth or that small eye 
means, and so by degrees I read out, just as 
you would decipher a hard MS. in an obsolete 
character, wonderful stories of plot, passion, 
vice, goodness, and all that medley of good and 
evil, and that shifting dream of progressing 
and changing errors that defile from dark to 
dark, and is called life. Much is shut up in 
those pictures. 

Now it is a double-chinned Walpole face, 
gross, sensual, and swarthy, crowned by that 
grand culmination of folly, a William the 
Third wig. I watch the wrinkled, heavy- 
lidded eyes, the proud, cruel, swelling lips. 
Now it is a Charles the First cavalier, lace 
collar, shadowed with dark, womanly masses 
of black hair, face grave and calm, mouth 
weak but kindly, eyes brave, chivalrous, but 
sad. Then it is a hard, smooth, double-chin- 
ned Holbein, and we have a heavy scholastic 
face, square, ponderous pile of brow, ruled 
with horizontal wrinkles, thin lips, pinched 
mouth, and bold, coarse nose, thick, full neck, 
and brawny chest. 
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Here are problems. Each has in his eyes 
passions and faults. There is the oval face, the 
square forehead, the double chin, or the swollen 
cheek. Does man lead or is he led? Wig, 
ringlets, square toe, round toe, cane or rapier, 
but still one heart, with the same number of 
veins, and beating in Adam's old way. 

The old furniture again drives me mto 
delicious dreams. The worm-eaten prie dieu 
chair, with the faded velvet cushion and 
the carved, twisted back. God knows what 
fruitless prayers have risen to Him from that 
temporary altar. God knows how many 
needing prayer have knelt before it with 
prayers that had no wmgs to rise. 

Then that Japan cabinet, and days of red-heel 
and small sword, lace, and spadille of China, 
and rococco ; days of hoop and sack ; of fan, 
sceptres, and clouded canes ; of Sir Plume and 
Belinda, of gilt coaches and dappled Flanders 
mares. How much more solid, hard think- 
ing and religious looks the old Charles L 
arm-chair, where the earl sat and saw the 
family plate melted down for the king's use. 
Coronet and hawk's-bell (a cheer), Dorothy's 
bracelet (and he only smiles), and Bob's gold 
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buttons from his scarlet cloak. There^s an 
effect for an artist ; I must paint that when 
I get quiet and settled. There have children 
climbed to pull grandfather's starched beard, 
or to untie brave Willy's love-knot. 

Oh ! privilege of birth, to think that a man 
can buy ready-made avenues, old mansions, 
ten stalled stable, excellent pinery, ghost, &c. 
included, and yet cannot purchase a set of 
family traditions, cannot look at unchanged 
land that his fathers looked at, pictures they 
loved, rooms they hallowed. The self-risen 
man has other hopes, and looks forward, like a 
conqueror and a discoverer; but he has no 
traditionary greatness to incite, to warm, and 
soothe and strengthen him. He is a first man, 
and has to name his creatures and map out 
his world. It may be better to be the first 
than the last, but the ideal of family feeling, 
he cannot know. That rich heir-loom he 
leaves for his children. 

. If ever there was a feeling which incited to 
true patriotism, which has been the basis of 
many nations' greatness, which is holy, admi- 
rable, and excellent, it is that regard for 
ancestry, which Rome and Venice once knew, 
and England still boasts. 
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The love of soil is not acquired in lodgings 
or picked up by tourists ; it is too sacred a 
thing to be felt by shallow-hearted prodigals, 
dandies, and fools. Intellectual selfishness 
strives to found a name, and not a family ; it 
despises sympathy, and cares not for a pos- 

be deaf. But despise not, Radical, the man 
"who loves a birth-spot, where he emerged from 
eternity, where he saw his mother die, where 
he was first glorified by even a dearer love 
than that of a mother's — where he first heard 
a child call him father — ^where he hoped, 
sighed, prayed, wept, and taught — ^where he 
ran and walked, thought, and wrote, married 
and was buried. Angels are cosmopolites; 
but how can man be? Philosophers, who 
love nobody but the whole human race — 
^ an Irishman would say — may be citizens 
of the world, sufficient for me to love my own 
paternal hills, my river, my meadows, the 
one road-way that leads up to the one house 
where I sat and thought, and loved for a time, 
and waited to be told the secret of eternity. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

EKaUSH MA^TNEBS AND EBENCH MAKNEBS. 

English politeness is patronising ; French 
politeness is flattering. The Englishman is 
proud, trying in his politeness to assert a 
superiority; the Frenchman, vain and indif- 
feLtoS;cerif7,iscontentif he can secure 
jonr approbation. The Saxon, satisfied in his 
self-approval, is indifferent to your opinion : 
his nature is less gregarious than the Gelt ; he 
cares little about the opinion of a casual am- 
biguous stranger. The Gaul, pining for so- 
ciety, makes it his anxious study to acquire 
the approbation of others. In the Parisian 
skull, love of approbation being large, leads 
the owner to love distinction, whether in the 
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camp or in the ball-room. In the London 
skull, self-esteem being developed^ induces 
John Bull to scowl at a mob, smile at trades- 
men, and join the opposition. 

Scotch politeness is servile. Irish polite- 
ness, familiar, and not unfrequentlj imperti- 
nent. German politeness is rather old- 
fiuhioned, but warm-hearted, meditative, and 
honest. English politeness is frequently 
abrupt — often insolent — nearly always arrro- 
gant. It is displayed reluctantly, and shown 
grudgingly. 

An English lady receives your homage with 
a self-conscious exaction — a French lady, with 
a gratitude as of humility. The one seems 
as if she had determined to enforce what she 
has so much diflSculty in obtaining— the other, 
as if she had never before received a compli- 
ment, and was at once pleased and astonished. 

A Frenchman seems gratified at an oppor- 
tunity of being polite — an Englishman, to re- 
gret the trouble that it costs him. An English- 
man grows tired after the third bow, and looks 
vexed, sullen, or impatient ; the Frenchman's 
desire to please seems to strengthen by habit. 
His back is India-rubber; his hams caoutchouc; 

VOL. I. G 
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his hat brim is metallic, and looks never the 
shabbier for repeated handling. His courtesy, 
at the first meeting, does not imply eternal 
friendship, yet is as sincere as the cold, cau- 
tious bend of the Englishman. John Bull, if 
he can, considers it a clear gain, to slip round 
a corner and escape shaking hands ; Monsieur 
waits ten minutes at the cafe door, in hope 
of meeting a friend. 

I saw a party of French travellers encounter 
a party of English tourists, in a pass near 
Zermatt. The first guide that passed said, 
* Bon jour,' and the leading Englishman good 
humouredly returned the salutation; the second 
said, * Bon jour,' and he answered cheerily ; 
the third muleteer said, *Bon jour,' and he 
' replied in a lower voice; the fourth said, *Bon 
jour,' and he coughed ; the fifth greeted him, 
and he did not answer, but looked astronomi- 
cally upwards. It was evident his first ' Bon 
jour ' was good nature ; his second, etiquette ; 
his third, necessity; a fourth would have 
been a tax ; a fifth, a bore ; and a sixth, a 
thing to swear at. 

Whence comes this diflference? Why does 
one nation prefer whiskers, and another mous- 
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tachios ; one, open air, public democratic 
cafh — and the other, in-door, private aristo- 
cratic clubs? one desire freedom, and the 
other equality ; one democracy, and the other 
aristocracy; one tea, and the other coffee; 
one wine, and the other beer ; one joints, and 
the other fricassees ? It is climate, race, or 
something deeper than this. They have an 
army, and we a navy. They prefer blue, and 
we respect scarlet. We have the richest city, 
and they the finest public buildings. They 
excel us in manners and cooking, and we 
them in ship-building and hunting. 

Their women dress best, and our men. They 
are classical, and we are romantic. We are 
conservative and antiquarian, they are subver- 
sive and reformative. They are the fondest 
of fighting, but we are the most often vic- 
torious. They excel us in dash and fury of 
attack, but have not our dogged constancy and 
tenacious resistance of defeat. We are the 
most religious, they the most warlike. We are 
the fondest of travelling, though we inhabit 
the most beautiful country. We are better 
linguists, though our language is easier. We 
are less fond of pleasure, and less volatile. 
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To the Englishman, the lively Frenchman 
appears childish; to the Frenchman, the se- 
date Englishman appears dismal and melan- 
choly. It is half climate and diet, after all. 
The wine-drinkers will never act like the beer- 
drinkers. 

The Frenchman's life is a public, out-of- 
door life ; the Englishman's private and un- 
studied. No wonder F. is an actor, when 
every action's seen. Eternal planets, who 
decide our destinies, why should one nation 
like a club and another a cafe ? Why does 
one build a house in order that he may sit 
outside the door, and another join a society of 
men in order to read a newspaper alone in a 
Gomer in gloomy dignity ? 

Long ages of trying to please has made a 
Frenchman disposed to bow upon very smaU 
provocation — ^too small, we think. Long ages 
of stiff-neckedness and doggedness have made 
us rather inclined to break than bend. If 
you shake up a Frenchman from a sleep, the 
first word that he murmurs will probably be 
" merci ;" I should be sorry to repeat the ex- 
clamation that a surly Englishman wotild most 
likely utter. 
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We regret to say it, but duty impels us, 
French politeness is an instinct, English 
politeness a lesson badly learnt. 

We are not demonstrative, we say, and con- 
tent ourselves with the reflection. We are 
selfish, that is equally clear. Selfishness has 
acted upon national character, upon rough, 
marine, island, stubborn, pushmg blood, and 
made us what we are — our gentlemen, gentle- 
men ; our middle classes, middling ; our 
tradesmen, servile or insolent; our peasants too 
often earthy brutes. Our highest politeness is 
occasional politeness to a well-dressed woman ; 
politeness to a man is all but unknown. Who 
would pick up a fi-iend's handkerchief, or run 
to give a fi'iend a chair ? The volatile French 
and the degraded Italians do that, but a free- 
bom Englishman never. A Briton receives 
his Mend with an air of military severity ; our 
aristocrat looks at you as if you were a felon, 
and runs his eye up and down as if he was 
taking an inventory of your dress, and thought 
your tailor a poor one. 

The Austrian in Italy is rough, the Turk in 
Syria is arrogant, but what can equal the 
insolent * stony stare ' of an English aristocrat? 

We regret to state this as our conviction, 
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we regret still more that it is the fact, that 
an Englishman's first feeUng towards a stranger 
is, nine times out often, contempt; a German's, 
respect. 

If you are the first to take oflF your hat, John 
considers it not a demonstration of friendliness, 
and sociaUty, but either as the first step to 
some imposition, or more often, as an acknow- 
ledgement of inferiority. Henceforward he 
looks upon you as his avowed vassal, you have 
brought seizen, you are his subject. His 
returned courtesy betrays no desire for equality. 
It is an assertion of superiority, and is, there- 
fore, condescending. There is an air of effort 
in it and a tone of command, it has helped him 
in that problem of an Englishman's life — his 
position — whether he is equal to No. 26, and 
above 32, though one keeps a page and the 
other a chaise. When, in England, do we see 
a gentleman at a concert vacate his seat rather 
than a lady should be turned back or stand for 
three hours? who gives up his umbrella to 
shelter a lady who runs past him in the wet ? 
who dare bow or speak to a strange lady ? who 
would risk being pierced with a frown or 
knocked down with a stare, and yet in the Col de 
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Balme I saw a group of French ladies of rank, and 
a Grerman student take off his hat to them^ and 
receive a bow from each as he passed. He did 
not look hard at their faces, it is true, but took 
off his hat as an abstract rule, and the act was 
understood, and appreciated. 

Like most Englishmen, I have been educated 
in a proper horror of foreigners as a race. I 
looked upon one as something between a bravo 
of Venice, a black-legged billiard marker, and 
the wandering Jew. They never wore shirts, 
or wore them too much, objected, on principle, 
to washing, eat with their knives, played at 
cards night and day, were fond of stabbing 
you, lived on frogs and oil, and were, the 
whole pack of them, infidels, duellists, and 
swindlers. Those who were not counts, were 
barons ; they wore massy thumb rings of uncer- 
tain gold, on undoubtedly dirty fingers, hated the 
English, smoked, and wore beards. In spite of 
this, I am ashamed to say I like them ; and have 
found the French intelligent and polite, the Ger- 
mans hearty and honest. They do not eat so 
much as we do, they do not drink as much as we 
do ; the French have more taste, the Germans 
more poetry, the Swiss are hardier, the Italians 
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more jfrugal, the French have better public 
buildings, the Swiss better scenery, and the 
Italians a finer climate. The Venetians have 
not the Thames but they have the Adriatic, the 
Swiss, not Richmond Hill, but Mont Blanc, 
the Italians more heat l)ut less rain. 

English politeness to be seen in full bloom, 
requires fine weather, a holiday, a full purse, and 
contentment. French sentimental politeness, 
blossoms in the roughest weather. At a great 
railway station English travellers taking re- 
fi'eshment, are mere cattle feeding, trampling 
and. {jroring each other to get to the manger. 
French voyagmrs are noisy, and hustling, but 
still smiling and considerate. The two hungers 
have a different character; one is that of a 
northern, sharp air, eager, and a little wolfish ; 
the other anxious but discursive, and choice. 
A hot sun takes off the keen edge of 
appetite, drives you to Nebuchadnezzar 
salads and playful experiments with spice and 
sauce. 

Scene — English travellers at a French 
Table iJCHotej say the Hotel Anglaisj Rue St. 
Honore. 

Cries of *' Coffee — caufee— cafaay — cafee." 
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^' Garason — gorson — garsen." " Boy — you 
there — ^you fellow in the striped jacket — 
waiter." " Kellner — Cameriere — I say 
Bottega — Margner." " 'Am and eggs, I say, 
what a shameftd pat of butter." " Do you 
call this 'am ?" " More 'am." " Donnez 
moy de boor." " CafS — yes — another tasse — 
I mean another cup of coflfee." " Oh ! these 
d foreigners. I suppose I've asked that 

Grerman waiter fourteen times for more 'am, 
and he keeps bringing me a bootjack and a 
Bradshaw." " No, no, sir — I — give me your 
plain joint." Add to this the clatter of knives 
and forks, the movement of feet, and the din 
of voices. Imagine fat, jewelled women, who 
cannot get seats, harpooning fowls from be- 
hind your chair, and calling out at intervals- 
" Law, Mr. Thompson, what an imposition — 
shameful. Do they call this a breakfast, and 
no sugar-tongs ?" 

English reader, is this a scene to exult in ? 
are these fellow-countrymen to be proud of? 

Follow us to an Italian caf6, say in the 
Piazza del Duomo, Milan, time, eleven o'clock, 
a.m. A cluster of Italian gentlemen and 
German officers, are seated at the door and 
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round the window, each group round a small 
table, each with his small jug of coffee and 
basin of sugar, his iced lemonade, or his cafe 
Nero. There is little talking, every one is 
studying his paper. Still there is a bow to 
the landlord as each enters, and another when 
he leaves, and a ' Grazia,' to the near waiter 
when he pours the change of your nasty cop- 
pery, Austrian kreuzer, from a tray into 
your hand. 

Which is the higher form of civilization ? 

An Englishman, in a rage, cannot be polite, 
nor an Englishwoman either. True, a fight in 
Billingsgate is oftened prefaced by much elab- 
orate curtsying and deep bowing and stroking 
down of the gown, and tossing back of bonnet- 
strings, but those are all ironical. Yet a 
Swiss woman in a moderate rage, never forgets 
the self-respect of politeness. 

Par exempU. — In the vale of Hasli, I met 
an old Swiss woman, old as Sycorax, ugly as 
the witch of Endor. The Passions had 
written their names in a round-robin on her 
face. She had been pinched by devils. If 
she had ever been like Eve, it must have been 
very early in the morning. She had trials. 
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She was driving a stubborn cow with one horn 
and a mis-sbapen calf, and at the same time 
trying to knit. But the stitches would drop ; 
the calf did all it could to shamble back home ; 
and the cow dashed by fits into a patch of 
unprotected maize. To say she was black in 
the face is nothing to the purpose ; to say she 
coughed^ screamed, coughed again, spit, pulled 
out her knitting, swore repeatedly a Paternos- 
ter, is to say nothing. In the middle of this 
scene I came up. I did not propitiate her ; on 
the contrary, I finghtened the cow, trod on the 
knitting, and startled the driver. What of 
of that ? In a moment her face calmed, anger 
died away into faint ripples among her 
wrinkles, vengeance ran and hid itself m a 
crow's foot, and, with a gentle smile, she 
uttered " bonjour," as I lifted my hat, and 
passed onward. 

I was never more pleased at an exhibition 
of friendship than at Trieste. I was at the 
packet-oflGice, waiting for my ticket. The 
desired clerk was bidding a friend adieu. I 
watched him. Italian politeness is grave and 
eastern. He spoke a few kind words. He 
looked in his eyes, as if into a dark mirror, 
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to read the future. He then kissed him fondly 
but quickly on either cheek, and they parted ; 
so far from being effeminate or ridiculous, 
it seemed the only fitting seal of parting, and 
the shake of the hand, by the side of it, a cold, 
ceremonious custom. Kiss the Ups of a woman 
you love, the brow of a brother, the cheek of 
a father ; there is a precaution about hand- 
shaking that is suspicious and northern : you 
seem to hold your friend aloof, to see he uses 
no weapon, or to make sure he is no coun- 
terfeit. 

There can be no real politeness where there 
is suspicion. Could you thank a man, in a 
retired lane, for showing you the way, if you 
thought he had chloroform in one pocket and a 
garotte in the other ? * Perfect love casteth 
out fear,' and courtesy is an expression of the 
mutual good-will of two members of a common 
human race. I would not take off my hat to 
a live mammoth, because he is one of an old 
and bye-gone -family ; but to the chance tra- 
veller, of the genus homo^ whom I meet on the 
same road, my first feeling is kmdly. 

But to an Englishman there must be a pass- 
port; it maybe clothes, or money, ora large port 
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monteau — ^bnt something you must have^ or he 
will give you the ' cold shoulder/ The mere 
accident of meeting is, in his eyes, no intro- 
duction. 

The whole continent is better mannered 
than England. Every moment, however un- 
justly to England, you carry away an impres- 
sion of being among tender hearts, and more 
intelligent heads. The diligence guard bows 
to the ostler who gives him a light for his 
cigar, not with that insolent pertness with 
which an English shopman at once betrays 
that the act is a mere act of imitation, as- 
sumed for the day, like his mosaic chain, or 
sham ring — not with leers that indicate a vul- 
gar satisfaction, but with a calm self-respect, a 
benign satisfaction^ that seems to raise the act 
to almost the rank of a virtue, were it not so 
ungrudgingly and smilingly performed. There 
is no tinge of arrogance or familiarity in the 
nianner with the bower or bowee. It is a matter 
of course, and yet no new form. It is a thanks 
exchanged in equal terms — ^for true politeness 
implies equality, to one higher it is homage, 
and cannot be refused — to one lower, it is 
patronage, a routine, a declaration of supe- 
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riority dealt out as an alms and given in a 
manner to show it is a favour, and not a right. 
It can gratify oidy the slave and the fool. 

It requires an eflfort for an Englishman to 
bow to a French shopwoman when he enters a 
shop. He could ogle her, and pinch her hand 
all day, but his pride cannot brook a moment's 
claim to equality. No wonder we like freedom, 
but not equality — that is to say, we like a 
freedom that allows us to oppress. What 
equality — what are our exclusive circles and 
clubs, surrounded by blackballs — what our 
park-railings, and high walls, and preserves, 
and monopolies ? How a Parisian ouvrier (one 
oi those wretches who has fought for a dream, 
as we call it, at the barricade) — ^how he as- 
tonishes John Bull, when J. B. asks him the 
way. J. B. asks him with a threatening tone, 
as one under authority, as much as to say, 
' Refuse the information at your peril— I'm a 
monied man.' The ouvrier replies in the 
blandest voice, but with an erect, independent, 
unbending manner — * You turn to your right, 
you turn to your left ; you will then find it en 
face/ and runs after you to be sure you go right. 
You are thinking over this, and looking at 
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yonr map, as forgetful of your informant as 
you would have been in England, when the 
auvrier touches his hat, and wishes you ^ Bon 
soir/ You feel at first rather ofiended, at the 
feUow's vulgar familiarity ; the next moment 
you are pleased at the attention, though sur- 
jMised at its novelty ; the next, you are 
regretting that you were not the first to offer 
the parting salutation. 

A blouse was very civil in showing me the 
foundries at Lifege. True to the self-denying 
and leisurely manner of the Flemins^, he took 
much trouUe with my ignorance. Ifraid to 
hvrt his pride by offering him money, I invited 
him to dinner. His manners were those of a 
gentleman. He ate with self-restraint, handed 
the dishes with polite care, did not grow noisy or 
familiar, and, dreading to be intrusive, bowed 
himself out, with many thanks, almost as soon 
as dimier was over. There is, surely, no m- 
herent necessity that the poor of any country 
should be brutal in manner, or that classes 
should be distinguished by different mamiers. 
Has it not been the fashion to laugh at over- 
dravm politeness, till real politeness is too 
much neglected ? 
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An Englishman abroad is more polite than 
at home. He is not so chafed by rudeness or 
so^ioion. He know, b. is not thonght ono of 
a polite nation, and trys to earn the character 
just as Americans lavish money, because they 
are known to be ^ hard ' in commerce. 

I never saw the British supercilious stare to 
more perfection than at Padua as a new- 
comer. I was nearly last at the table d^Mte^ 
and was placed opposite a party of four — an 
English bride, her 'husband, and two friends ; 
one, I should say, a barrister — the other an 
officer, though not in uniform. The latter 
icily ordered expensive wines, iced them with 
care, and drank them with iced indifference- 
I, finding wines exorbitantly dear, contented 
myself with a bottle of vin (yrdiriaire. This 
forbearance, I suppose, as indicating a very 
ungentlemanly degree of precaution, arrested 
my friend's attention. He eyed me fi-om head 
to foot, with an air with which you examine 
the last arrival in a zoological garden, only 
with less interest. The examination he meant 
to indicate was an amusement, but quite un- 
profitable. A Duke de Millefleurs in the Pare 
de Cerfs could not have looked with greater 
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insolence at a serf of the stables ; but my 
revenge was at hand. 

On watching the group, I discovered that 
the last act of a genteel comedy was playing. 
The lady was evidently an old love of the 
captain. T could see that by his scowl, and the 
sneering aversion with which he regarded the 
handsome, debonair, white- toothed, smiling hus- 
band. The lady was coquette enough to enjoy 
the scene, and yet a little afraid of what might 
happen. The barrister was peace-making, pru- 
dent, and arbitrary — but, still, of the lover's 
party, and a cold despiser of the handsome 
husband — quietly attentive to the lady, and 
ceremonious to her companion. The husband 
was perfectly uneasy — desirous to be friends, 
deprecating and loud-voiced, afraid to appear 
alarmed, and yet indignant at the voice and 
manner of his old rival. The captain hated 
his opponent — hated his glossy hair, and red 
and white face, and bright teeth, and curled 
whiskers — hated his bad jokes and his banter- 
ing manner. He was vexed at all he said — 
every joke seemed an insult. He was annoyed 
at being recommended to go to Eavenna — 
' a splendid place, you know, Ravenna — finest 
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churches in Italy ' — angry at being offered a 
seat in their carriage. Personalities and re- 
criminations ensued. The lady turned from 
one speaker to the other, pale and flushed, 
smiling or sarcastic. The friend repressed the 
captain, and replied to the voluble, heated, 
foolish, laughing bridegroom in frozen sen- 
tences, that could not restrain his ill-contrived 
attempts to appear at ease. What torture 
they suffered ! — and I left them in it, to go 
out and think of Shakspere. In the rough, 
old times, the two would have grappled at the 
third word, and burst at once into open armed 
enmity. In this Christian age, they stabbed 
each other with poisoned words, and smiled, 
and muffled up the wounds, entering their 
number and depth in a secret, dark tablet of 
their mmd. 

This is the age when men have grown too 
prudent and too Christian to fight duels, but 
not too Christian to lie away a woman's fame, 
and a friend's honour, too Christian to prove 
their words life to life, but not too Christian to 
swindle, and seduce, and cheat, and sneer, and 
slander. Out on this safe sort of Christianity, 
that is Christian when the pistol touches their 
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teeth, but atheistic when the reputation is to be 
spotted, and vitriol thrown over the stainless 
ermine of a virgin name. Better than this, 
the snap of fire, and the quick death-sting of 
the bullet that never hits but once. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HOGABTH AND LEICESTEE SQUARE. 

I NEVER pass Wyld's Globe without thinking 
of that brave old fiiend of mine, that ^ good 
hater,' William Hogarth. Near that square he 
was apprenticed to the silversmith, and at the 
corner of it he lived, when he married Sir 
James Thomhiirs pretty daughter. 

A stout heart and a keen eye, had Hogarth, 
though poor letter-writing Horace Walpole did 
find him dull company, and though Wilkes and 
Churchill tried to set the rabble at him, as the 
debauchee and the degraded priest well knew 
how to do. Just by the Panopticon, his shade 
still often lingers, as if waiting for some one to 
show him the way back to the other world. 
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He looks as when Barry saw him, his coat sky- 
blue, his hat cocked to show the scar on his 
broad brow, his mouth as the bull-dog, his nails 
covered with sketches, and his pocket full of 
rolls of paper. 

I hold him the greatest satirist that ever 
painted. I can positively assure those who 
may think his fame rather a dead and buried 
one, that the face of vice still bears marks of 
the blows that it received from that tre- 
mefndous fist. 

A painter who displays the humour of But- 
ler and the pungency of Pope, can never, I 
think, be forgotten, much less a man who was 
a friend of Garrick and a contemporary of 
Johnson. Let us for a moment i^onsider the 
object of satire. Some have satirized to vent 
their hatred ; others, merely to relieve a fit 
of the spleen ; a few only, I fear, have wished 
to cure as well as wound. 

A friend of mine calls satire ^ the poetry of 
heU ; and, indeed, I must confess I cannot 
very easily imagine a satirical angel. Satire 
belongs to ike Lower House^ the minority, and 
the opposition. 

Hogarth's satire has many degrees ; some- 
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times he draws vice, and passes no opinion 
upon what he notes down ; at other times he 
dashes off a vicious face and sneers as he lavs 
on the paint ; still oftener he drives a red-hot 
brand into his model's flesh, and laughs as the 
villain runs shrieking and howling off. 

It is not too much to say that Hogarth was 
the greatest satirical painter the world has ever 
known ; for, mdeed, he is almost the only one 
who ever lived. He is no mere caricaturist, 
but the speaker of some of the most stern and 
serious truths ever enunciated on canvass. 

In the words of his warm advocate — Charles 
Lamb—" a set of severer satires, less mingled 
with anything of mere fun, were never com- 
mitted to paper or graven on copper." His 
graphic representations are, indeed, books. 
We glance into other pictures, we look into his 
prints, and read. He mixes tears and laugh- 
ter as they are mixed in life, where there is so 
much sorrow, but so little pure tragedy. True ! 
the drunken nurses will joke and squabble as 
they lay us out ; the snug undertaker's men play 
at dominoes on our coffin-lid; and the old 
sexton laughs as he lets us down into the 
grave. 
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Before I knock at Hogarth's door, let me 
stop for a moment to sketch London in 1 697, 
— ^the eventful year in which Ship Court, Old 
Bailey, was informed of the birth of this chas- 
tiser of mankind. 

1697 was a year of red heels and silver- 
hilted swords, laced hats, and Ramilies' wigs, 
patches, and fans ; tavern life was in full 
vogue- Highwaymen infested Oxford Street, 
even in the broad noon, and carriages were 
stopped nightly by armed men in Piccadilly. 
The streets, ill-lit and ill-guarded, were scoured 
at dusk by parties of armed debauchees, who, 
in pure fun, broke your head or slit your nose. 
The fields behind Montague House (now the 
British Museum) were the great resorts of 
duellists. There was a windmill in Rathbone 
Place ; Chelsea was a village ; and Highgate 
pure country. Such was Queen Anne's Lon- 
don! 

The first Hogarth that history records, was 
a simple yeoman, who drove the plough in the 
vale of Bampton, not far from Kendal, in the 
county of Westmoreland* This Hogherd (for 
the name was not at first genteel,) was very 
like Koah, not that he ev^ made an ark, but 
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because he had three sons. The eldest suc- 
ceeded to the farm, and got fat, the second 
became a village poet, and the third, Richard, 
most ambitious and most foolish of the set, 
turned scholar, and got thin. We hear of him 
as village schoolmaster, and at last, after a short 
dive, he emerges in London as a pedagogue in a 
very small way of business; in a mouldy, 
dismal court, not far from the Old Bailey 
(itself a place of education in a different way). 
Richard buffets feebly with the rude waves of 
that great human sea, in which so many brave 
souls have perished, and contrives by incessant 
puffing to just keep his head above water. 
He'll never get to land, I think, unless you 
call the bottom land. His school is not far 
from the house of that incomparable scoundrel, 
Jonathan Wild, the thief taker, so he is in no 
danger of thieves ; but he has a better security 
than that, he has nothing to lose. This poor 
schoolmaster, thin and threadbare as Romeo's 
apothecary, is occasionally employed as cor- 
rector of the press, an occupation which that 
great but tedious novelist, Richardson, must 
have been pursuing at the same time. The 
talents of Mr. Hogtrth, were, we suppose, be 
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numbed by poverty, as he only produced a 
smell and very useless Latin grammar. 

It is rather a misfortune, that the man who 
educate others, is apt to uneducate himself. 

The poor scholar married in London, and 
had three children, our painter, and two 
daughters. The great William Hogarth, was 
bom somewhere in Ludgate, certainly within 
sound of Bow bells, in 1697; and like many 
other great men, began to make a noise in the 
world the very day of his birth. 

Solicitous for pap, he did not care, probably, 
about knowing that the great treaty of Rys- 
wick had just been proclaimed, and that 
bleeding Europe was now sitting beside the 
grave of her children, binding up her wounds. 

What was doing in 1764, the year Hogarth 
died ? The great German, who did not like 
bainting and boetry, had just been succeeded 
by the great German, who thought it a pity 
Milton didn't write the Paradise Lost in prose. 

In 1697, the men of the Restoration lingered 
on the stage ; the glories of the great Corporal 
John did not yet form the staple of tavern- 
talk. Locke was wrangling with Stillingfleet 
and his friend, the great Newton, with mind a 
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little unbalanced, was forgetting gravitation, 
and losing his way in the apocalypse. Dryden, 
though still an oracle at Covent Garden 
Tavern, is growing old and doting. Mad Nat 
Lee has been found dead in the gutter. Shad- 
well, Dryden's foe, has succeeded, as laureat, 
that wretched driveller Tate. (Tate, who laid 
profane hands on David's lyre, and turned it 
into a Jew's harp.) Defoe is working hard ; 
good statesman, good hosier. Merry Prior, 
trusted as never poet was before, is in full 
feather as ambassador at Ryswick. Addison, 
Swift, and Parnell, are just entering on their 
career, and not yet dreaming of shrewish 
wives, idiotcy, or early death. Little, shrivelled, 
hunchbacked Pope, has been flogged at school 
for lampooning his master ; and Gay is blub- 
bering over his horn-book, and trymg pain- 
fully to read that iEsop he will one day rival. 
Though no one showed more strongly than 
Hogarth the goading impulse of an innate 
faculty, like Reynolds, and many other men 
proud of their industry, he was fond of de- 
claring that labour J and not geniuSy conquers 
everything. At school, disgusted at the 
triumphs of blockheads with good memory 
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but no brains, he looked upon copy-books as 
mere blank paper for the caricatures for which 
he soon became famous. 

His father, wisely blowing into a flame the 
spark he could not extinguish, and resolved 
to turn his son's talent into coin, apprenticed 
the honest, stubborn-looking lad to a silver- 
smith in Leicester-fields — ^not to learn all his 
business, but only to engrave arms and cyphers 
on tavern jugs and noblemen's race-cups. 

The poor, crushed scholar did not care to 
bring up his only son to a life of learned 
penury. 

" But who can harness Pegasus to a dung-cart ?" 

At school, drawing had kicked grammar out ot 
doors, and now painting gave engraving the 
cold shoulder. The visit of an artist to his 
father roused a new instinct, and Hogarth 
began to paint. He was, however, a good, 
steady workman, not disdaining the paint-pot 
because he preferred the human mug. His 
heraldic devices are well drawn and neatly 
executed, but no fancy, no humour yet, not a 
spark. Before his apprenticeship was expired 
Hogarth had proved himself a born caricatu- 
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rist. One Sunday he strolls out with the in- 
dustrious apprentice — the sun is hot — near 
Highgate they enter a public-house, and sit 
down. A quarrel breaks out at one end of the 
room ; it ends in a little man, the butt of the 
party, snatching a quart pot, and felling a 
lubberly giant, who is his chief tormentor. 
The blood spins from the bully's pate; his 
ghastly grin, the glee of the dwarfish antago- 
nist, and the mingled amusement and wonder 
of the spectators, catches the painter's eye 
that photographs everything. In a moment 
the scene is on paper, the likenesses perfect, 
the expression admirable. This rueful man 
with the broken head is still to be seen, just 
as he has sat for a whole century, in the fore- 
ground of Hogarth's picture of the " Election 
Dinner." 

His apprenticeship ended, Hogarth turns 
painter. He is already independent and pro- 
gressive, dogged, satirical, watching every- 
thing and learning mankind by heart. 

He engraves shop-bills and masquerade- 
tickets, and illustrates books for the trade — 
Hudibras, Milton, Russian travels — he doesn't 
care what ; for he is poor and bilious, and has 
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a father to support, and two sisters to help. 
He caricatures an ugly landlady, who has the 
impudence to dun him for a paltry twenty 
shillings ; and is frugal and industrious — living 
from hand to mouth. He was fond in after 
life of describing these struggles, and would 
relate, with justifiable pride, how he used to 
mope into the city from Leicester Fields with 
scarce a farthing in his pocket. Then, pro- 
curing ten guineas for a plate from some book- 
seller, he would return whistling, sling on his 
sword, cock his hat jauntily, and sally out a 
pleasuring with all the pride of a nabob. 
Hungry and clever, keen-eyed, and sure of 
hand, he now flew at all games. He painted 
portraits (one actually of an earl) and soon 
became a fashionable portrait painter. Dutch 
Lely, whom Cromwell swore he would not pay 
if he left out one wart, and who painted Charles 
II., had been superseded by Dutch Kneller? 
who painted William III. ; Jervis, who taught 
Pope painting ; and Hudson, Reynolds' master, 
were his rivals. Hogarth never flattered— 
large nose, large mouth — there it was, and he 
drew it. He thought he drew the beauty too, 
but he didn't He painted chancellors and 
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archdeacons, and was known as an artist who 
aUowed no fees to be given to his servants. 
Sometimes he was a good deal too honest to 
be pleasant, as the following story shows : — 

A withered old nobleman, all lace and satin, 
refused to pay for a picture which, certainly, 
did not flatter him. Enraged at this fraud 
and insult, Hogarth wrote the old beau the 
following rather rough note : — 

*^ Mr. Hogarth presents his respects to Lord 
OgUvie, and begs to inform him that if he 
does not send for his picture in three days, it 
must be sold, with the addition of a baboon's 
tail and ears, to Mr. Hare, the wild-beast 
man, who wishes it for the purposes of exhi- 
bition." 

In half an hour, a plump footman, very 
insolent and very hot, rushes into the room, 
flings down the money, and carries off" the too 
truthful picture to be burnt. On another occa- 
sion, the angry son of a city sheriff' drew his 
sword and dashed in pieces a caricature of his 
father ; but Gallio cared for none of these 
things ; and such stories, true or false, brought 
in sitters, proud of showing they honoured 
truth, and despised vanity. 
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The young painter became more and more 
known ; he painted a committee of the House 
of Commons examining the warden of the 
Fleet, who had been guilty of cruelties towards 
his prisoners ; he painted a scene from Gay's 
Beggars' Opera, and his caricatures became 
sufficiently well known to be worth pirating. 
He laughed very loud at South Sea lotteries, 
pantomimes, Italian singers, masquerades. Bur- 
lington Gate and the architect, Kent, who built 
it. But his great attack was against Mary 
Tofts, a poor woman, of a village in Surrey, 
who had had the impudence to assert that she 
had been delivered of fourteen rabbits, and had 
almost founded a sect on this assertion. Whis- 
ton, the astronomer, one of Swift's butts, was 
her chief patron,, and Andr^, a Swiss quack 
doctor, afterwards suspected of poisoning, an- 
other. Whiston said the whole thing was the 
fulfilment of a prophecy in Esdras. Andre, 
a favourite of the king, and a charlatan, who 
declared he built his house on anatomical prin- 
ciples, professed himself satisfied of the truth 
of the woman's story. All London was by 
the ears. Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, even- 
tually wrote the lie down, shot it through with 
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sarcasms, and bunted it to death, as you 
would vermin. Dozens of pamphlets appeared 
about the affair. No one would buy rabbits, 
and no one would eat them. The narrative 
was dramatized. Suddenly the nine days' 
wonder died away, the bubble burst, the 
woman was impriled for fraud, and the 
Swiss quack disgraced. 

In the meantime come sun— come shade. 
Hogarth mounts, mounts. In 1724, he became 
a student in Sir James Thomhiirs academy, 
and soon after secretly married Sir James's 
daughter. By the mother's advice, the son- 
in-law placed his six pictures of the " Harlot's 
Progress" in the way of the angry father. 
"Very well," he said, after a long, careful 
look. " The man who painted these can main- 
tain a wife without a portion." This was not 
quite what was wanted, but he soon after 
became reconciled to the young runaways, 
and lived with them in great harmony till his 
death. 

Hogarth has now got patronage, and we all 
know that that does more than genius. He 
helps the empty big wig, his father-in-law, to 
spoil ceilings and disfigure walls. To-day he is 
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painting Sir Robert Walpole — ^to-morrow Sarah 
Malcolm, the murderess in the condemned cell. 
He helps to decorate Vauxhall, and dares to 
caricature Pope for embarking in the South 
Sea scheme. At last comes that moment of 
success which is a great man's coronation. 
His pictures of the * Harlot's Progress " attract 
attention by the admirable likeness of Sir 
James Gonson, an active City magistrate, 
mentioned by Pope. Hogarth is spoken of at 
the Treasury Board, noblemen hurry to buy 
the prints, twelve hundred names fill his sub- 
scription book. His fortune is made, he is a 
recognized man, he has obtained a hearing. 
His father, the threadbare schoolmaster, dies, 
and his mother too, but not before the son had 
received from her mouth that praise which can- 
not come so sweet from any other ; she died of 
fright at an incendiary fire which burnt down 
twelve houses in St. Martin's Lane, and which 
was kindled by a female proprietor of a brandy 
shop who wished to spite her landlord for pre- 
suming to give her warning. 

Already Hogarth's obstinate and vigorous 
mind disdained rules. Of Greek statues he 
knew nothing. The few old masters, then in 
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.England, he looked at with an ignorant digust, 
as spoiling the home market. He did not care 
for their subjects, and their ideality he de- 
spised. Others pursued the beautiful, he pur- 
sued the grotesque. He wanted nature — 
street nature — ^not dying Cleopatras and pout- 
ing Cupids. He would rather draw a blub- 
bering child than the infant god Of Raphael, a 
beauty of St. Giles's, than St. Cecilia and her 
grand piano. What others called a seraphic 
Guido, seemed to him a black blistered copy, 
vamped up by knavish picture dealers to 
bubble foolish dilettantis. He wanted to 
paint a new thing — what A^ saw — ^for he had 
no power of imagining the unseen. Clouds 
were, to him, fogs, obscurity, and nonsense ; 
under foot, then, he trod academic dul- 
ness. He would, he said, rather be the head 
of a sprai than the tail of a salmon^ the first 
of a new race^ than the last of an old one. He 
would go to nature and report what he saw. 

He drew from no models; his own wife 
only sat to him once, and that was the worst 
picture he ever painted. He detested weary, 
dull, tired faces, doing their work badly for a 
pittance. The streets were his harvest-fields, 
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and there he went a reaping. He found it 
difficult enough to paint mere men; why 
should he then attempt the gods of the Greeks ? 
All that had been painted before him he threw 
into his lumber-room and began again. Com- 
mencing late, he felt no time was to be lost- 
He accustomed himself to remember the faces 
he met, and used intense pains to observe all 
modes in which our passions expressed them- 
selves. He called himself idle ; but when he 
was not painting he was observing, when he 
was not observing he was painting. 

His shorthand notes of objects are amusing 
in their brevity ; with three strokes he drew a 
recruiting-Serjeant and his dog entering a 
public-house. One line is the door-post, 
another the end of the seijeant's pike, and a 
third the dog's tail. This reminds me of the 
man who painted the Jews passing the Red 
Sea, with the Jews all gone by, and the 
Egyptians drowned and out of sight. 

The great secret of his success lay in his 
power^of memory. He learnt by toilsome de- 
grees to remember the chief lines of any 
object he wished to retain, and especially those 
that gave them their momentary expression. 

i2 
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Nearly all his faces are from nature ; many 
dozens are likenesses ; yet not more than 
three were drawn from models. These are a 
drummer-boy on the march to Finchley, a jockey 
in * The Eake's Progress/ and a shoeblack, I 
forget where* Wherever he went, the little, 
hawk-eyed man took notes on his thumb-nail, or 
on the palm of his hand ; and from these notes 
he arranged and composed his pictures. The 
greatest observer of form that, perhaps, ever 
lived, of pure spiritual invention he had not a 
scrap. 

In this slow, painful school of self-education, 
were sown the seeds of that arrogance and self- 
assertion, which made him so many enemies. 
Arrogance, I am inclined to think, comes 
oftener from want of success, than from suc- 
cess itself. It is a species of revenge, that 
)roud geniuses take for past annoyances and 
leglect. They trample because they have been 
trampled. Men laughed at Hogarth, and he 
laughed at Raphael. They called him envious, 
and he called them fools. This unwise intol- 
erance of his led him into wearisome disputes 
which alienated friends, exasperated enemies, 
embittered his life, and shortened his days. 
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You can set your foot on a viper, but you can- 
not trample down gnats. The picture dealers, 
whose pockets suffered by his satire, were never 
weary in their malicious slander. Human 
nature was his aim, and the crowded alley his 
road to fame. To use his own rough words, 
" Many reasons led me to wish I could find a 
short path, fix forms and characters in my 
mind, and, instead of copying the lines, read 
the language of art, and, if possible, find its 
grammar, by bringing into one form: the 
various observations I had made, and then 
find out how I could combine and apply them 
to practice." 

The year his mother died, Hogarth com- 
pleted his greatest work, * The Eake's Progress,' 
The story is simple, A miser's son comes into 
a fortune, and spends it as misers' sons do- 
on the old principle, * that that which is got by 
the flute goes with the violin; or, more strongly, 
' that which is got over the devil's back goes under 
the deviVs belly J The rake drinks, gambles, 
cheats, and sins ; and eventually finds his way 
into Bedlam, to be tended by the woman he 
had wronged. 

These pictures form the most wonderful 
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novel, and, perhaps, almost the only one ever 
painted. His genius was now at the ripest, 
but the artist who knew all other men was 
ignorant of himself. Ambitious of rivalUng his 
father-in-law, and, perhaps, knowing the value 
of novelty in the market, with a smile, he 
says, at his own temerity, he commenced his- 
torical pamting. His great historical pictures 
proved gigantic caricatures. In his ' Danae,' 
whom Jove visits in a shower of gold, he makes 
the old nurse try a drop with her teeth to see 
if it is good metal. In the * Pool of Bethesda,' 
we see a servant of a rich but ulcerous lady 
beating a poor cripple with his own crutch. 
In his ^ Paul before Felix,' the devil is mali- 
ciously sawing the leg of the stool on which 
the Apostle stands. Unable to sell these, he 
charitably gave them to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; then spoiled several yards of good 
canvass with the Eesurrection and the Ascen- 
sion, and wisely returned to fun and satire. 
He declared, with disgust, the world could not 
understand his works ; and portrait manufac- 
ture he disdained. Unsuccessful men make 
successful satirists. 

Hogarth had a theory ; he thought that art 
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dming always at the sublime or the grotesque 
had forgotten the medium, common life. Now 
as we are not all heroes or buflFoons, he thought 
he had a public who wanted to be observed. 
The rakes were enemies of the demi-gods, and 
would rather be satirized than not noticed. 
Hogarth, compelled by nature to be a satirist, 
persuaded himself he had a moral purpose in 
painting. He resolved to paint a story in so 
many scenes. "My picture," he says, "is 
my stage, the men and women my players, 
who by means of certain actions and gestures 
are to exhibit a dumb show." Puffed up by 
success, he next resolved to do a foolish thing, 
he thought because he could use paint, he 
could therefore use ink. He had painted a 
picture^ he would now write a book. Fretful 
and pugnacious, he resolved to hunt down the 
picture dealers, who would praise the dead and 
neglect the Uvmg ; for, as an EngUshman, he 
considered aU praise of dead foreigners a posi- 
tive personal insult. Foolish man ! he raised a 
cloud of hornets that stung him daily for 
twenty years, too small to fire at, too trouble- 
some to disregard. His attack, however, is 
amusing, and reminds us of those amateurs 
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Steme laughed at for chattering about the 
grace of Raphael, the ah: of Guido, the corre- 
giosity of Correggio. " The picture dealers/' 
he says, " are contmually importing ship loads 
of dismal dark subjects, neither entertaining 
nor ornamental, on which they scrawl terrible 
cramp names of some Italian master, and fix 
on us, poor Englishmen, the character of uni- 
versal dupes." Then comes his dialogue 
between a picture dealer and a noble patron. 
"Mr. Bubbleman," says my Lord Virtuoso, 
" that grand Venus, as you are pleased to 
call it, has not beauty enough for an English 
cook-maid." Lord, sir," answers the quack 
with a confidant air, " I find you are no con- 
noisseur, that picture I assure you, is by 
Giuseppe Baldonello, in his second and best 
manner, boldly painted and truly sublime, the 
contour graceful, the air of the head in the 
high Greek taste, and the whole, delicious and 
divine." He then rubs a comer of the dark 
picture with a dirty handkerchief, slips to the 
end of the room, and cries with rapture, " this 
is an amazing touch, a man should have this 
picture a twelveilionth in his house before he 
can discover half its merits." How angry 
this would make Wardour Street, even now ! 
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Hogarth's enemies increased daily. I wonder 
he did not wear a bullet- proof waistcoat. He 
had laughed at foreigners, copyists, and now 
he sneeL at yo^tv.rnJ' He s^d ftcy 
kept men to paint their draperies ; that, if a 
foreigner daubed a face red and yellow, he 
could still get a living. His enemies in re- 
turn, yelping at a distance, called him indeli- 
cate and personal, shouted that he could not 
paint in the grand style (as if every good style 
were not a grand stylej. They said his women 
were no better than they should be, and his engra- 
ving was contemptible. Hogarth, unheeding the 
rabble, was still seen at every shop door, 
watching barbers through windows, taking 
notes at taverns, and sketching at executions. 

When men hissed him, and complained of 
his want of grace, he showed fight, and swore 
at their folly and their fuss. Often his pug- 
nacity and self-assertion drew him into 
scrapes, when, to most eyes, he appeared 
simply ridiculous. The bear that upset the 
bee-hives, was never so laughed at, or so stung. 
One day, at the St. Martin's Academy, his 
tormentors closed round him, resolved to bait 
the bull. The bull stood ready to gore. Said 
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the spokesman, " You, Mr, Hogarth, with your 
ineffable contempt of us portrait painters, why 
do you not convince the world you can paint 
a portrait yourself?"* 

Provoked at this, Hogarth, who had just 
received one hundred gumeas for a portrait, 
replied like a Quaker, with a question—* 
" Supposing any man were now to appear with 
Vandyke's talent, would he be acknowledged ?" 
They asked him with a sneer if he could paint 
as well ; he replied, he believed he could. To 
meet this challenge, he painted the portrait of 
Captain Coram, the worthy Captain Cuttle, 
who built the Foundling, and died poor. It 
still hangs where Hogarth hung it, triumphant, 
after twenty years' competition. 

Disgusted, however, with these attacks, just 
and unjust, Hogarth, like Rembrandt, aban- 
doned portrait-painting, ftiUy believing, that if 
he had stooped to flatter, he could have sur- 
passed Vandyke. 

The pictures, however, that every one 
praised, no one bought, and Hogarth was 
compelled to put forty of them at once up 
to auction. * The Rake's Progress,' sold at a 
paltry twenty-two guineas each, but nothing dis- 
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heartened, he set to work and painted his 
^Marriage a la Mode' and his ^Two Apprentices/ 

In a fresh attempt in portrait-painting, 
Hogarth was still more unlucky ; a likeness of 
Archbishop Herring, which he thought his 
masterpiece, was pronounced a rank carica- 
ture. One of Garrick he cancelled with his 
own brush, and a miserable Sigismunda, that 
he set up in direct rivah-y of Correggio, was 
left on his hands by Lord Grosvenor. 

In 1753 he published his ^Analysis of Beauty,' 
a shrewd but shallow book, which he wrote to 
explain the crooked line which he had loi^g 
used as a cypher, much to the puzzlement of 
his critics. Quite forgetful of the moral asso- 
ciations of form, he pretended to fix the 
standard of taste, and showed why certain 
Ihea .e dutiful, ^d .^ line, ugly, ^ 
lieving with Burke, and Ruskin, that there is 
a fixed standard of beauty in the human mind. 
The fact is, Hogarth was not the man to 
write such a book; he could not spell, 
and knew no more of philosophy than 
his own dog Trump. Foul-mouthed Wilkes 
yelled that the thoughts were stolen, others 
said the book was written for him. Hogarth's 
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own family rejoiced when the Analysis was 
fidrly out, for while it was printing, the little 
man was in a shocking temper, at his friends' 
hints and corrections. 

Hogarth, bom for the opposition, set to 
work now to oppose the scheme for founding a 
Royal Academy ; he said the streets would be 
blocked up with artists, and print shops would 
grow as numerous as porter houses. We all 
now know he was wrong, but the question had 
not then been ventilated. 

Hogarth was never any great favourite of 
George the Second, who did not like him for 
laughing at his favourite guards and their dis- 
orderly march to Scotland; but George the 
Third made him his sergeant-pamter with a 
fau- pension. To please Lord Bute and support 
the Scotch interest, the painter published a 
caricature of John Bull's house on fire, and Pitt, 
on stilts, blowing the flames with a pair of bel- 
lows. This maddened the Whigs, Wilkes flew 
at his legs in the North Briton and ridiculed 
the old man as envious, and in his dotage. 
Hogarth's revenge came soon. At Wilkes' 
trial, he hid himself behind a pillar in West- 
minster Hall and took the likeness of the arch 
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demagogue. The demon squint, the rat-like 
teeth, the ape's jaw, he gave with terrible 
truth. Upon this, Wilkes' friend, the poet 
Churchill, a degraded clergyman, leapt into 
the ring and wrote a poem on Hogarth, as if 
already dead. Nothing loth, Hogarth next 
published a caricature of Churchill as a bear 
dressed in a cassock and holding a dub and a 
pewter pot. Wilkes retaliated, the people 
took his part, and death soon ended the dis- 
pute. What a peacemaker Death is ! 

Every one has heard the story of Mozart 
and the prophetic Eequiem ; almost a similar 
presentiment foreshadowed the death of Ho- 
garth. One day, after dinner, at his house at 
Chiswick, he told his friends he was going to 
paint the end of all things. " If that is the 
case," said one of the guests, laughing and filling 
his glass, *Hhere will be an end of the painter." 
" There will, indeed," said Hogarth, sighing 
heavily, " and, therefore, the sooner the work 
is done the better." The next day he began. 
He painted a broken bottle, a worn out broom, 
a cracked bell, a shivered hour glass. " So far 
so good," said the artist, " nothing remains but 
this," and he dashed in a broken palette, 
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^'Jinis'' he said, ^^ail is over J' In a month 
that busy hand was still, and nme days after 
Churchill was buried out of sight, and the 
two satirists were at rest at last. The 
week before his death, Hogarth worked at an 
engraving, and a few hours before he expired, 
answered a letter of Franklin's and eat a hearty 
dinner. He was buried in Chiswick Church- 
yard. I have often stood over the stone 
and thought of old Johnson's lines. 

" The hand of him here torpid lies 

That drew th* essential form of grace ; 
Here, closed with death, the attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face." 

The epitaph is poor, but no one who de- 
serves a good epitaph has, luckily, much need 
of one. 

Let me call up from the dead, Hogarth, as 
he was wont to be clad, in blue coat and 
brass buttons, his hat cocked over one eye, 
and followed by his ugly dog, Trump. In 
person, the great man was smally his manner 
was vivacious, and his quick, bright eyes were 
always on the hover. He had a short thick 
nose, square broad brow, large droll mouth, 
and was fond of displaying a scar on his right 
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temple. In conversation he was nimble and 
quick, satirized those present, and praised the 
absent. He was frugal, yet not parsimonious, 
abstemious in diet, but liberal in his hospi- 
tality, a kind husband, sincere friend, and 
indulgent master. On the other hand, for we 
are not writing an epitaph, he was arrogant, 
and we must admit, vain and prejudiced, some- 
times envious, always insatiable of flattery. 
Mrs. Piozzi says, when she was a child, he was 
fond of giving her his advice as to dress and 
manners, and begged her to become acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson. He would ever praise 
Titian to her, but added, "Don't you tell 
people I said so, for the connoiseurs and I are 
at war, and because 1 hate theniy they think / 
hate Titian^ and so let 'em." How like the 
man ! 

By many, Hogarth was thought gross, rude, 
and impatient of contradiction. He is even 
said to have been often sent to Coventry by 
his club. He never made but two excursions 
from home, one to Rochester, and one to Paris. 
The journal of the first tour is still preserved. 
How five men can leave home and run into 
expenses only to pelt each other with stones, 
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and get wet through, I cannot conceive (but 
tastes, luckily, differ). Hogarth's visit to 
France was unlucky, and even dangerous. 
With true John Bull prejudice, he ridiculed 
and reviled everything he saw. All foreigners, 
in his eyes, were fools, and eaters of frogs. 
The soldiers, he says, are too lean, the friars 
too fat, and the fishwomen mere leather. 
Everywhere he saw a pomp of war, a parade 
of religion, and much bustle with very little 
business. Poverty, slavery, and insolence rule 
France, he cries. After every word of his own 
abominable French, he spit, as if to take the 
taste out of his mouth. His friends were afraid of 
his being run through by the sword of an Irish 
or Scotch refugee, so clamorous and insolent 
was his rudeness. 

At last, at Calais his punishment fell on 
him. He was sketching the English arms, 
which, to his great glee, he had found stDl 
hung over one of the city gates. He had not 
well sat down, when a heavy hand tapped him 
on the shoulder; it was a soldier, who arrested 
him as an English spy, sent to take plans of 
the fortifications. The commandant, twitching 
his moustachios, declared, that had not peace 
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been actually signed, he should have felt it his 
duty to have instantly hung the little man 
over the ramparts. Two rough gendarmes 
were then ordered to hurry the shivering ar- 
tist on ship-board. They did not quit him till 
he was three miles from the shore, they then 
took off their hats, spun him round on the 
deck like a top, and told him he was at 
liberty to continue his voyage home. Any 
allusion to this foolish affair vexed Hogarth ; 
he, however, took a true painter's revenge, by 
his picture of the Roast Beef of old England ; 
which a fat priest and some lean soldiers 
are contemplating with envy. 

Hogarth mixed in good intellectual society ; 
he knew both Garrick and Fielding, was a 
friend of Bishop Hoadley, and received com- 
pliments from Swift and Sterne. He once 
met Johnson at the house of Eichardson, and 
took him for an idiot, till he began to talk. 
He was very absent in mind, and at dinnerwould 
sometimes turn round his chair, then resume his 
former position and continue his meal. He once 
directed a letter to a friend, merely "the Doctor, 
Chelsea," something like the sailor's direction, 
" Joe Wiggins, South America." On one occa- 
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sion, soon after he set up his carriage, he drove 
to the lord mayor's to pay him a visit and dis- 
play his new grandeur. The visit paid, he forgot 
his new purchase and finding it had begun to rain 
and no chairs being at hand, blundered out at 
the back door and splashed home wet and dirty, 
much to his coachman's disgust and Mrs. 
Hogarth's indignation. Yet so strong was his 
professional memory that he is said after 
Fielding's death to have painted his portrait 
trom recollection. He once took the part of a 
ghost at some private theatricals. His dull- 
ness perplexed the manager, he had only four 
lines to repeat and these he could not re- 
member. They were at last written on a 
lantern which the ghost studied to the last 
moment. Barry describes seeing Hogarth 
once in Cranboume Alley, and at a very 
characteristic time. He was encouraging a 
boy to fight a bully, and looking carefully at 

the coward's face as he cried, " D him, if I 

would take it from him, at him again." In 
uncongenial society we must suppose him heavy, 
as Horace Walpole says the dreariest night he 
ever spent was at a dinner where he sat 
between Gay and Hogarth. The painter's 
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tastes, like most humorist's, were eccentric. 
He delighted to roam about Fleet Market 
observing the public house signs, which were 
there exposed for sale. " This school, he said, 
^' is truly English, and better than any of the 
black masters." He would stop for hours and 
look at barbers' blocks, considering what sort 
of wigs would become particular heads. He 
had an eye, too, for snuflF-shop Highlanders, 
Saracen's heads, and sign-post hands, and even 
helped Bonnell Thornton to get up an ex- 
hibition of street signs. We are told that he 
would stop his coach and get out to copy 
chalk faces on the walls ; a few of these notes 
are preserved. One portrait is of Quin, the 
actor, and another of Bubb Doddington; 
one of a man drinking at a pump, angry 
at the redundant water, and another of a crow 
picking a child's kite to pieces. One of his 
biographers describes seeing him look in at 
a tavern-window to watch two women quar- 
relling. One of them pulls out a knife, and 
the other squirts a mouthful of brandy in 
her antagonist's eyes. " Look at the jade's 
lips ! " cried the painter, stamping with 
delight, and in a moment it was down on 
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paper. Among these sketches, too, we have 
the portrait of an old maiden aunt, who cuts 
him off with a shilling, in consequence. 

If Hogarth loved praise he certainly obtained 
enough to satiate most appetites. Swift wrote 
verses to him, Franklin sent him an epistle, 
Fieldmg admired him, Garrick flattered him, 
Hayley berhymed him, and Warburton praised 
bis talent. 

Of Hogarth's jokes, we have no record, but 
in the following story : he was once standing 
under the orchestra at Vauxhall, when a ga- 
ping countryman, who had been for ten 
minutes watching the conductor beat time with 
his baton, asked Hogarth, "What sort o a 
wind instrument that stick might be ?" Ho- 
garth replied, without a smile — " It's what 
they eall a single-handed drum/' 

As we have spoken of the contemporaries of 
Hogarth, let us now briefly mention the vari- 
ous great men who were Uvmg at the time of 
his death. Eichardson was now a thriving 
printer,^ stdll unknown as a novelist ; Johnson 
was at his zenith, and Boswell at his heels ; 
Sterne was absent on his sentimental journey ; 
the Vicar of Wakefield was lingering in the 
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hands of hesitating publishers ; Hume was 
being lionized at Paris ; Gibbon was nursing 
in the Capitol ; and Burke just emerging into 
notice. 

Let us now leave the man, and pass on to 
the artist. In art, oar little friend stands by 
himself. No one else has painted a series of 
pictures telling one continuous story, and that 
story his own invention. He is not a deep- 
thinker it is true, and his moral, as Thackeray 
says, is somewhat of the old Tommy and 
Harry moral, the good boy always gets the 
cake, and the bad boy the drubbing. I wish 
the world were half as just with its rewards 
and punishments. 

Hogarth was rather a great satirist, who 
chose to paint, than a great painter, who chose 
to satirize. He is essentially the painter of 
London life, and as arrant a cockney as was 
ever wakened by Bow bells. Yet gifted with a 
divine and piercing insight, London became to 
him as a mirror in which he saw reflected all 
those passions and follies of the great world, 
that make the angels weep. His characters 
wore wigs and cocked hats, but they are of 
all time, and are as like Adam as they can 
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well stand. He is a caricaturist, yet always 
true to nature. His works are enough alone 
to prove the truth of physiognomy. He is, 
however, by no means a mere buflFoon. There 
is, indeed, a certain lurid atmosphere about 
his pictures, that always makes me regard 
them with a cold creeping orthe blood, that is 
almost a shudder. His vice is very vicious, 
his black badness is intensely black. I pity 
the man, who looks into his works and thinks 
them pure Punch. 

Hogarth reigns over a kingdom whose con- 
fines are Covent Garden and Cheapside. He 
likes to paint passion and character; virtue 
and beauty are almost too much for him, and 
seem, perhaps, rather insipid for his artist's 
purpose. His nature is grim, earnest, stub- 
bom, Saxon, and sardonic ; when he pulls out 
his cat-'o-nine-tails, I can tell you he is ter- 
ribly in earnest, and those cords will be red 
wet before he puts them up again. He 
never bows and capers, and never grimaces ; 
and if he does not like a man roughly and 
honestly, he shows him the door ; lucky, if he 
does not kick him down stairs. His pictures 
contain a dozen unwritten novels— deeper 
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irony than Fielding's, broader farce than Smol- 
lett's, more invention even than Butler. When 
other pamters give us single thoughts, he 
brings us crowds. His detail is rich in humour ; 
but, above all, admirable is the expression of 
his faces. His stories are simple enough. * The 
Rake's Progress ' you know. Then take * The 
Two Apprentices : ' one is industrious and 
marries his master's daughter, and eventually 
becomes lord mayor ; the idle dog gambles on 
the tomb-stones, goes to sea, robs, murders, 
and is eventually hung at Tyburn — a very 
black and white spelling-book moral. Then, 
' The Marriage a la Mode : ' a silly coquette 
marries a foolish beau ; the husband runs 
through his money, and is eventually run 
through the body by his wife's seducer. The 
wife poisons herself, and the seducer is, of 
course, hung. 

Hogarth's fools and knaves would people a 
colony ; his honest men you might pack in a 
jury-box without squeezing. The men he 
painted are still to be seen. I met them to- 
day, I shall meet them again to-morrow. 
The same fools, bullies, pimps, and cheats, but 
all in fresh dresses — the old play of life, with 
fresh scenes. 
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Hogarth has many moods. Sometimes his is 
mere side-splitting animal fun, and he is burst- 
ing with a joke ; now he smiles only with one 
eye, and pulls a sly fece ; now it is the shout 
ing and drunkenness of an election dinner; 
then, the cries and squabbles of a cock-pit or 
a fair. OccasionaUy he grows morbid, and 
wanders into | the tainted dissecting-room. 
Sometimes he is disgusting ; and very often, I 
am sorry to say, not fit to be seen. All I can 
plead is, that he lived in a blunter and a rougher 
age. Still, only think, what a gamut he can 
run up — what a compass the man has — ^what 
command the fellow displays over his instru- 
ment — ^fi'om side-splitting to heart-breaking — 
from the tap of the fan to the stab of the knife 
— ^from the jester's tears to the madman's 
bowlings — from the sigh of the lover to the 
groan of the over-fed alderman. How he 
plays with his weapon ; he can prick and sting 
and stab, knock oflF a button, or smite you 
down like a butcher. He has a blow for every 
folly. The speculator, the virtuoso, the actor, 
the poet — all knew his hand was heavy, and 
trembled when it moved in anger. The fun 
of Teniers is a red cucumber nose, and a 
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shrimp's eyes ; but Hogarth was witty in a 
subtler way. 

Hogarth was what Johnson would call a 
good hater, but he had heart enough to like a 
joke, and to love children. There is no great 
harm in a man who can do that. He was the 
greatest physiognomist that ever lived, yet he 
never heard of the science. Civilized life 
leaves certain marks by which men may be 
read. The coppersmith has green teeth, the 
shoemaker large knuckles, the cobbler black 
thumbs, the groom a straddling gait, and the 
sailor a rolling walk. All these, and some 
million other traits, Hogarth knew. He seems 
to me always to paint as Juvenal wrote, in a 
fever of honest indignation, the scene is acting 
below under his window. His pictures are 
healthy bitter tonics that brace and strengthen 
our moral feeling. His world is no barley- 
sugar and fairy world, but a dim, terrible spot 
poised between earth and heaven. 

Over his rivals, and even over Reynolds, of 
whom it is said he was envious. He had one 
great advantage. He engraved his own pic- 
tores, roughly but boldly, perpetually adding 
not merely touches but thoughts. Other pic- 
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tures strayed in saloons, his crept into inns 
and cottages. His works teem with characters 
of his own day — -Pitt and Handel. Pope and 
Garrick ; he has Figg, the prize-fighter, and 
even Whitfield, To realize his popularity, we 
must imagine a painter, with the satirical 
power of Pope and the fun of Leech. His 
scenes are London scenes, and the actors were 
the spectators' own friends. All were amused, 
of whatever age or rank. His mind was like 
a forest pool, to which the lion and the wild 
bird came together to drink. 

As he flew at all follies, so he struck at all 
professions, from a quack doctor and hypo- 
critical priest, down to brutal drovers and 
cruel shoe-blacks. His pathos is rare, but 
deep. When he sheds a tear, it moves us, 
because it is a tear sullenly and reluctantly 
shed by a strong man. There are always chil- 
dren to calm his crowds, and his deepest vice 
has some touch of innocence to keep up our 
faith in the possibility of goodness. His mad- 
man laughs, but the nurses sorrow; his idle 
apprentice curses, but the broken-hearted 
mother weeps. When the sea of beggary and 
vice seethes and roars about the wretched pray- 
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ing man in the hangman's cart, there is one 
woman to shed tears on his coflSn, the only 
mourner among ten thousand yelling devils. 
From the post of the carrion-gibbet one prayer 
goes up to heaven — as a lark soars through 
the storm and the summer thunder — to God, 
whose angels bend graciously to meet it amid 
the dawning. 

For mere fun, was there ever anything so 
deafening and uproarious as the scene of the 
^ Enraged Musician ?' the dustman bawls, the 
milk-woman screams, the ballad-singer yells, 
and the child cries, the drummer drums, the 
pewterer hammers, the paviors thump, in the 
distance bells are ringing, while cats squeal 
from the roof-tops. No wonder the musician 
with fingers in his ears, pulls up the window 
and roars out loud for peace. 

Hogarth's minute touches of humour, are 
innumerable. What can be more admirable 
than his ^ Ten Commandments,' with the crack 
running through them, the poor-box with a 
cobweb over the slit, the miser's shoes soled 
with pieces of the cover of a Bible, and his 
poor poet's scheme for paying the national 
debt. Few things are more felicitous than his 
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speculator's complicated machine, all wheels 
and puUies for drawing a cork, and the starved 
cat looking wistfully for food in the open plate- 
chest. 

With the true economy of genius, Hogarth 
seems never to have thrown away a thought. 
He seldom plagiarises from any one but himself. 
A good story is told of his ingenuity in connec- 
tion with his picture of the 'Gate of Calais.' It 
was bought by the Earl of Charlemont, one^of 
the kindest and most generous of his patrons. 
Soon after it was hung up, it fell, and a nail 
ran through the cross, that crowns the gateway, 
under which staggers the lean French cook, 
borne down by his burden of English beef 
The painter having vainly striven to conceal 
this defect, at last painted a starved crow look- 
ing down at the meat; and this, while it 
heightened the humour of the scene, com- 
pletely concealed the blemish. 

Hogarth's works will laugh at the flight of 
centuries, and set centuries of men laughing. 
A picture has one advantage over a book. It 
appeals not to the head, which is of one nation 
only, but to the eye, that speaks all languages. 
These works cannot grow old while man has 
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the old heart, and the old way of loving and 
hating. 

Hogarth has had no imitators, because he 
was inimitable ; he had no predecessors, there- 
fore, he was original. He taught us all, pain- 
ters or not, one lesson, that seeing deeply 
one age is to know all ages. Of Hogarth alone 
of painters, it may be said, that he was never 
monotonous, never wearisome, always in ear- 
nest, always in good humour, always English. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STOKE DEVEEIL, ITS CHUECH AND MANOR HOUSE. 

First for the rooks, which were most intolerable 
and most delightftil. 

They had a habit not peculiar, I take it, to 
the rooks of Stoke Deveril, of bursting out, 
suddenly and unprovoked, from the elms m 
a black swarm, like bees, which are swarming, 
or as if they were afraid the crimson torch of 
the sunset would set the trees, that sheltered 
them, on fire. 

They had also habit number two, of 
coming home on grey winter evenings in a 
long straggling trail, like tired Indians re- 
turning from a war party, each croaking 
drearily his own peculiar note of grief. 
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vexation, alarm and despair. Sometimes I 
used to think they were so many winged souls 
of ancestors doomed for ever to whirl round 
those hereditary trees, ruminating over past 
vices, follies, and crimes, within sight of the 
old house where they had amused, astonished, 
and incensed the world. 

I had moments when I beheld them in a 
ludicrous light, as in the spring, when they 
used to sit in solemn dulness beside their 
loose twig nests, watching their young clumsily 
balancing themselves on the branches, like so 
many stupid boys on a tall stile. I used to 
watch them cram their vivacious progeny, like 
so many monthly nurses in mourning, and re- 
joiced much in hearing the childreA's asthmatic 
croaks grow fainter as the food choked their 
struggling voices. 

Then, on spring mornings, when the very 
grubs were leaping for joy at the yellow roots 
of the green com blades, my rooks had a 
traditional practice of holdmg negro parlia- 
ments on the budding tree tops, high up 
against the blue, where they looked as wise, 
and^made as much noise, as so many boisterous 
M.P.s. 
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When they were not blowing about the 
elm fortresses, like spying forerunners of a 
beleaguering army, they were stalking about 
the fallows or flapping about the young 
turnips, circling down and swinging off again at 
the sharp cheery shout of the bird -boy. Never 
were there more rapacious, stately, noisy drol- 
leries ever feathered by nature than those rooks 
of Stoke Deveril. 

The trout in the brook, that washed the oak 
roots in the park, had also a way of their own, 
peculiar to the last degree. They had a 
knack of rushing about under green drifts of 
trailing weeds, and then darting off like so 
many silver plumed arrows, and, in the twi- 
light, of springing up like flying fish at the 
white moths that blundered about under the 
willows like snow-flakes on a windy day. And 
that was not all ; they used to stop and float 
at anchor under the shelving banks as if 
listening to the prattle of the burn, as it sang 
of what it had seen in the earth-prisons, and 
bragged of what it would do when it once got 
to the sea. 

The old avenue, what a thing that was ! 
More elms than all the Deverels that ever had 
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been; yet every here and there one sapped 
out by wind or lightning, and all above 
leafy-waved and many-storied Paradises of 
greeD and gold diaphanous lights^ many* 
graded, many-splendoured— of intermingling 
and varied intensities — of contrasting depths 
of colour — of darkness and light — ^fuU to over- 
flowmg, and brimming over with night sha- 
dows, running down with emerald vapour and 
sunlight. And amid all this, like crossed 
swords through the tapestry of a sacked fairy 
palace, clashed the cross-boughs, strong,- 
vigorous, and impetuous, beautiful blending 
of beauty and strength, of the transitory and 
the eternal; and, above, the million leaves 
were tossed up like green banners blown out 
into piles, at once trophies and triumphs. 

And on yellow sand-roads below there lay a 
mile of sun stripes and leafy shadows—a 
waver, a glimmer, and a glory perpetually 
changing — day chasing night, and night 
hounding day — dark frowning at light, and 
light smiling at dark ; now a hot pursuit of 
racing quick-winged sunbeams, and cowering 
ghostly shadows — now a green gloom, like a 

VOL. I. L 
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transparent pall, to be reft and burst by the 
sudden resurrection of the sleeping light. 

^' Very weird are the shadows that watched round the 
doors of Stoke Deveril. 
Brighter the sunlight that guards the terrace and 
glebe of Stoke Deveril." 

I see the old house now, shining like the 
bright city. It is a June mornmg, when the 
hedges for miles are rosy with the blossom; 
and through a golden haze, like the Shechinah 
in the Tabernacle, Stoke Deveril is fair to 
see — very fair to see ; a pleasant place and the 
joy of the whole earth — at least the Oxfordshire 
earth. The windows glisten rarely, like gold 
armour — and so do the weathercocks, which 
shine like metal flowers — and so does the 
bronze dial in the Lady's turret — and so does 
the garden fountain, that still trickles and 
crawls, but has no longer any heart to leap 
up at the sun, for Stoke Deveril is a haunted 
house, and in chancery — a lawyer-haunted 
house. 

As for the meadows, with their thick turf 
all plumed with flowering grasses, and sown 
richly with tracts of white stars, and gold cups, 
and hare-bells — such delights — I have no time 
to lead you through them; though the hay 
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smells sweet and clean, and the lark is toiling up 
to sing about his nest, and to thank God for 
keeping his young from the shot and from the 
hawk. Hermit of the cloud is the lark, who 
delights to sing and praise in the great cathe- 
dral of the air — a high-class poet who has no 
peevish fever to publish, and cares for no 
critics — a public singer, who, wanting no wage, 
comes home at night happy to his humble 
home in the clover, an unimproving and yet 
perfect musician, never weary of the same 
theme and the same song. 

Nor must I forget the fir cover, above, all 
music, and below, all hush, scented with the 
Swiss mountain odour of the resin and the 
gum, the spot where the cones fall, and scare 
the sporting rabbit, or shake the foxglove 
flower from its stately stalk — sounds that 
may have wakened Eve and lulled Adam to his 
first sleep — sound of the invisible wind- spirits, 
fluting out old memories among the branches, 
or of the lurking Pans, whispering love-stories 
in the ears of the dead Dryads — sounds as of 
Druids at prayer, or of wind-gods breathing 
through the tree-trunks which they tend and 
feed. 

l2 
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And all round the old mossy garden-wall, 
where the red blots of the poppies sleepily 
nod, are hawthorn bushes, thick with living 
snow — where the bees swarm and blacken 
round the nest — where the bird hides its 
sapphire eggs, and watches you as you walk 
round, with an eye of quick liquid brown. 

Well, but the place itself !— oh, the place 
itself! — great Stoke Deveril, guarded by its 
thousand elms ! — Oh, that is not describable ; 
though I may, perhaps, convey to you a 
slight impression of the dim stateliness of its 
long silent rooms, with the faded angels on their 
ceilings, and the faded flowers on the tapestry, 
with the kings and patriarchs, whose faces are 
now of the palest corpse colour, though the 
roses that struggle in at the window do some- 
times reflect on them a transitory carnation, 
beautiful as life ; very sadly do the old floors 
echoto unwonted footstep, and the old chambers 
thrill in the autumn with the sad, lonely song 
of the red-robin as he pipes his mournful 
sonnet from the apple-bough in the ruined 
orchard. 

Need I say that there is a huge hall now 
whitewashed stuck round with antlers, 'and 
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long suites of rooms, with black, empty hearths, 
vacant window seats, faded velvet-cushioned 
chairs, and empty cabinets. Should I forget the 
prim garden, now chained and netted with 
fetters of weeds, the empty fountain, and the 
broken wkter-god, lying crippled amid a sea of 
rotting leaves. The old family port still lies in 
the cellar, shrouded with dusty palls of cobwebs, 
and waiting for the law-suit to be decided, 
that its great heart may burst, and its rich 
blood be spilt for the honour of the family. 

Wish not for that old wine, better turn 
vinegar at once in disgust, than lose all your 
rich elixir in pining to see once more the sun- 
light, that fed you in Lusitanian gardens. The 
spiders of the law have woven their nets of 
wheels, working sticky poisonous nets, wherein 
the fattest fly may throb his life out ere he 
can blunder and struggle through. They have 
netted in one broad dusty fibre, transparent 
to the eye as Arachne's loomings, but strong 
as steel, and elastic as the gum of India, all 
the lands, tenements, meadow-land and arable 
of old Stoke Deveril. 

No more shall such lads, as Vandyke pain- 
ted young Deverils, with hat and feather and 
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fluttering scarf, laugh at the broad hoof-prints 
of the old grey charger, ^as he ponderously 
gallops below the windows, that look upon the 
terrace. No more, as the night before James 
I. visited Stoke, shall the old Shallow, with 
starched grey beard, and ruff of elaBorate and 
astonishing pleat, pace up and down the bow- 
ling-green, arms behind his back, listening to 
the quaint pedantries of his learned chaplain. 
No more shall Beau {temp, Charles 11. ), shake 
the scented powder from his periwig as he 
whips the foil from the strong grasp of Tom 
Eochester, staunch friend of ^Deveril and Stoke.' 

No ! in their stead we have hook-nosed men 
with white, flufl^ hats, rubbing comers of 
pictures, and taking notes of lots and prices ; 
smooth-tongued auctioneers rapping with ivory 
hammers, as if they were undertakers finish- 
ing a coffin in a hurry ; prowling antiquarians 
knocking off, with timid haste, carved fruit by 
Gibbons— a rapping, a hammering, a clatter, a 
rattle, a noise of wheels, a slam of doors, a 
long, long silence as when a vault is closed 
up — and then decay. 

The rooks still cluster and topple about the 
elms ; the trout are yet swift and wily in the 
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cool deep brook; the rabbit still burrows in 
the sand slopes of the home wood ; the 
painted goldfinches still weave moss nests in 
the garden bushes. But Stoke is called Icha • 
bod, and her glory is departed ; set in a murky 
sunset of shabby bailiffs and knavish brokers, 
who breed in dust and ink and sin and 
misery and decay* 

The flowers come and go upon the meadows, 
but the Deverils are all gone, one by one, into 
the vault under the great nave window, and 
seem determined to come up again no more. 

But this mention of the old vault reminds 
me of the parish church, where the dead 
Deverils still rule and sway, and push the 
living from their seats. First, there are the 
Deveril shields, cut in stone by the founder's 
order, temp. Ed. III., when ladies wore wim- 
ples, and men hoods ; then, there are two 
crusading Deverils, who considered it pleasing 
to heaven to get knocked on the head at 
Joppa or Ascalon — and who, having forgotten 
all about their hot dusty work, now lie with- 
out noses, in very great state, cross-legged, flat 
on their backs, in the north aisle. (N.B. — The 
charity children hide their hymn books in the 
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cracks of their alabaster tomb.) Then, there's 
a Deveril lady, with niff and French hood, in 
the chancel, saying her perpetual prayer with 
a smiling and rather foolish face, though the 
epitaph tells us she translated Euripides and 
ill-treated Ovid. Then, there's the Deveril 
general, of Marlborough's time, turned to mar- 
ble, with wig flowing down over his breastplate, 
lying in an uneasy position on one side, with 
a truncheoned hand on his hip. Then, there 
are some odd Deveril brasses, with abbots with 
splay feet and immense hands, as if they had 
grown so from being held out so much for 
money — not to mention the great blue stone, 
freckled with colours thrown upon it all day, 
like votive flowers by the great stained west 
window. 

But the throne of all, the royal seat, the 
bishop's seat, the all in one, is the squire's 
,pew — as to its shape, a bullock-pen — as to 
its appearance, a huge jewel-box with the lid 
oS. Its lining is blood-red velvet, now all 
trown and smooth, fretted by moths, and, 
here and there rubbed into dusty holes. Into 
this seat, on long distant Sundays, the bag 
wigs, and the trailing sacks, and the full 
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hoops swept in a rustling torrent of grandeur, 
that set every mouth gaping and every eye 
staring. Then the fiddles in the organ-loft 
began to squeal, the fife to squeak, the clario- 
net to shriek, and all sorts of music mentioned 
by Daniel, to groan and hiss. Noah's Ark, 
when the door was first shut, could not have 
sounded more discordant. 

" The sun, the moon, and all the stars " 
burst forth, the leader a village beaUy who 
sang a nasal tenor from one side of his mouth. 
The trombone took up the stars, and flourished 
for some time a tune between a dance and a 
march, which, but for the sacred character of 
the place, would have been cheered by several 
farmers who were supposed to possess musical 
tastes. 

"The sun, the moon, and all the stars" 
bellowed the basses, not to be outdone by the 
tenors, and especially that cantankerous, bray- 
ing trombone. 

"The sun, the moon, and all the stars" 
screamed the village children, who had for a 
long time been slowly getting red in the face 
preparatory to this outburst of supernatural 
harmony. " It is quite unearthly," said a 



^ 
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sentimental farmer's daughter, just fresh from 
school. 

It certainly was supernatural, and a very 
good thing for Nature it was that she did not 
practise such effects. 

'^ The sun, the moon, and all — ^the — stars." 
Then all together, then alone, then a solo, 
then a duet — '• The sta — a — a — ars." Then 
cross couple, from tenor and fiddle — " The 
su — u — u — un — the m-o-o-on — and all the 
sta — a — a — ar — ar — ar — ars." 

Then a perfect Babel of sound ; fiddle in- 
sane ; bow going by machinery ; clarionet 
purple in the face ; fife out of breath ; chil- 
dren in full cry; trombone working like a 
steam arm. 

Such are my recollections of Stoke Deveril 
anthems ; the effect being that of a concert on 
a peculiarly grand scale, got up for the espe- 
cial benefit of the squire and the ladies in the 
squire's pew. 

The church was a dear, old church, with 
poplars flickering at the window, and elm 
boughs pushing through the lattices, as if they 
had human feeling, and wanted to show their 
sympathy with the living, their roots being at 
last weary of the dead that nourished them. 
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" What more of these beings/' the boughs 
seemed to mutter, as they wavered — " more 
of such as we have heard singing/' (an allu- 
sion to the sun, the moon &c., evidently) " and 
have seen down under earth, to return no 
more. We are weary of seeing them come 
and go so quickly." 

Then there were deep lulls of rest, mo- 
ments between the prayer and the hymn, or 
between the Amens of the old, palsied clerk, 
that I could hear the bees in the lime-boughs, 
or the doves on the belfiy ledges, cooing mo- 
therly, or whirling in their white circles round 
the ricks. Sometimes, even during a sermon, 
you could hear the robin warble, or the thrush 
fluting in thick copses, over the nearest of the 
squire's five-hundred acres. 

Then the clerk would dole out the hymn in 
a hoarse, artificial voice, harsh and mechanical, 
as if it came from Roger Bacon's brazen head. 
And below all this, there was a constant under- 
current of whispering, continuous and never- 
ceasing, during prayer, hymn, or benediction 
now low, now high, and gradually expanding 
into that explosive burst, which is the signal 
of a congregation breaking up. 
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The sermon too was subject to occasional 
interruptions, now a rap and a cry beto- 
kened a sedition, suppressed in the village 
school ; or a cascade of books from the singing 
gallery disturbed the snores of a farmer, like 
Shakspere's lark " weary of rest.'' 

My artist mind, too, sketched other delights, 
for, as a boy, the religious aspect of such a 
church never struck me. There were soft sur* 
faces of green shadows, cast upon white walls, 
and coloured flickers of radiance from the west 
wmdow, that wandered round the pews, as if 
they were divisions on a dial's face. I knew, 
as well as 1 knew my own name, that the old 
butler's bald head, being quartered heraldi- 
cally with gules and azure, was a sign that 
it was near noon, and approaching the sixthly 
of the learned but wearisome discourse. 

There were at evenings, too, burning Pen- 
tecostal tongues of golden fire, that fell upon 
the marble brow of the tomb-sleeper, and 
then faded away like so much burnt out flame ; 
now on the carved cherub head, the key-stone 
of the chancel arch — now a spot of glory upon 
the initial letters of a monumental paving- 
stone — it seemed on a quest, like a spirit 
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searching for evidence of some deed done long 
since, or like the small lamp of a blessed angel 
seeking for the tombs and the names of those 
he left on earth. 

As for the strong swift genii of the sun- 
light, they had a royal way of their own. 
They did not deign to merely hover round 
roofs, and grope and peer for genealogies like 
angels collecting proof for a law -suit, but they 
poured in, and with their bright blades clove 
the gloom into two parts, piercing the yielding 
air with a radiance as when Jove appeared to 
the astonished Semele. 

How that heaven-sent glory burnt up the 
village upholsterer's gilding in the wonderful 
gingerbread emblazonment that the organ-loft 
bore upon its old brown breast! — how it 
whitened all the faded fringes of the squire's 
pew, and spunged out the glitter of his gold- 
clasped books and cane. Serve them right ! 
perhaps 1 used to think, and tried to pierce 
the boards with my eyes, a scrap of thin 
light has crept through some chink or crevice 
into the vault where the dead family lie, and 
has seemed as if it shed a moment's comfort 
upon them, like the first light of the Resur- 
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rection, making out, in the same curiosity for 
dates, some dull inscription that the hungry 
rats have all but scratched out in their struggles 
for the red velvet and the far from nourishing 
lace that borders it. 

At once an angel and an imp, the sunlight — 
for I invested everything with a personality- 
seemed to be satisfied with its celestial en- 
trance, and would proceed to carry out a 
series of practical jokes, quite unbecoming 
an angel on a friendly visit. For instance, 
it would dazzle the parson and waken the clerk, 
and blaze on the trombone as if to turn it 
into express ridicule. Then it would light up 
one of the Ten Commandments (just above the 
squire's head, and against which it rubbed), as 
if to call his express attention to it ; one, 
moreover, that some people said he cared for 
least of the Ten. The selection of this par- 
ticular spot to play its antics and dance upon, 
I always thought a very unkind satire, and 
very personal, too, when so many inferior 
persons were present, whose sins might 
have been, and ought to have been, first 
reprimanded. 

The old belfry, too — outside that was, as it 
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were, a rough lay brother of the chancel and 
nave — ^had its charm to me, not merely to me 
as a boy, but because the green and gold star- 
Img hid its jewelled eggs there, and because 
I could hear the doves all day cooing about 
the bells, or bursting out in a swift white 
cloud, when the great bell beat itself mourn- 
fully upon the breast and cried — 

" ©tie nwte, ©tie nwte, ©ne matt I " 
and the old reapers, hearing it, disregarded 
the moral, and merely drew from its unearthly 
voice the vulgar fact that it was three o'clock. 
When I used to lie in the hollow eye of the 
tower and under the very shade of the eye- 
brow, reaching out to pick a pebble from the 
stucco, to pelt the circling swallows as they 
flew below, or to gather the perfume hidden in 
the red golden-brown wallflower, I felt my 
imagination grow and widen. Whether the sun 
or the moon was on the graves, I sat expecting 
and believing in fairer sky and brighter earth — 
expectancy more delicious even than fulfilment 
— expectation, that when we know it to be mere 
expectation, ceases to exist — then the old bells, 
with their legends and their age, were to me as 
dumb brothers. I looked on them as prophets 
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of the past, the present, and the future — of the 
past, when the grave opened — of the present, 
when the marriage-train laughed under the 
porch — of the future, when the holy dew fell 
on the white forehead of the little heathen 
that will insist on being frightened at the 
thought of becoming a Christian. 

Before I conclude, I must say a word about 
Stoke Deveril churchyard, where the dead 
meet to turn to the air and earth from whence 
they came. Here, like so many stray white 
leaves from Time's diary, burst up the stones 
that lie so loudly and with such blushless 
taces-lying, lying tUl Time comes, and rubs 
his rough fingers over the hateful and ungodly 
words— rubs flat the weeping cherub's nose, 
and erases the emblem of the broken flower 
and the shivered hour-glass, reducing the 
stone to its own primitive truth, to leave 
poems written upon it in cabilistic characters 
by the frost's white teeth, the rain's cold tears, 
and the sun's hot burning frown. 

Here, like the waves of the Dead sea, 
the earth-heaps swelling, falling, rising to be 
displaced — and in their turn displacing those 
that rise — crumbling a little sooner than the 
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brass, the marble, and the stone, but only a 
little, that's all— only a very little. Up and 
down go these waves — up and down — ^black 
bituminous tides— in winter frothed with snow, 
in summer greener than the Cornish surge, and 
blacker than the Maelstrom's centre. From theser 
waves there is no rescue, no hand plucks the 
dead from their abysses. In small black punts, 
called coffins, we navigate their sea, and push oflF 
boldly for the bright islands of the west, with no 
hope of return to our old haven. There are no 
divers there, and no meeting nor speaking on that 
surge— whose mariners are clad in white, and 
whose wreckers — ^for wave-worn fragments of 
wrecks will sometimes float up to land — are un- 
pitying sextons. Now sinks the alderman, now 
the pauper, now the old man, now the child. 
Sooner or later, we too shall be sucked into 
this dark whirlpool, which is thirsting for us 
more cravingly than the Syrtis. 

The king and ruler of the dead, is the dark 
red.fruited yew, which is neglected and almost 
feared by the living, which is never pruned 
with careful hand, or watched like the more 
sociable trees of the garden and the orchard. 
The yew is the hermit who comes to fold his 
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arms, and meditate in the tranquil garden of 
the Golgotha; the monks' " God's acre " — the 
seed plot of souls -^ the placfe where the 
" wicked cease from troubling/' and so many 
" weary are at rest." It has been nourished by 
the dead till its stiff black gloomy boughs have 
spread to nearly the last loophole of the old 
grey tower that shrines the silver bells. 

Children play round its scaly coppery 
trunk ; but even in bright noon with fear, as 
they move round elm trees that they hear are 
to be sawn into coffin planks, and never after 
twilight, when the white owl is abroad. When 
they grpw old men, the tree's dry snaky roots 
will creep to their graves, and prey on them 
netting round their burial chests with a thou- 
sand twining polypi arms, and they will wrench 
up the black flat coffin lids, and look in pityless, 
at their sleeping victims like the snakes that 
crawl round the pale ghastly face of Leonardo's 
Medusa with those upturned eyes that haunt 
you through Florence. The sweet soft-beaked 
singing birds, brown and gold, shun the 
hearse-plume shade of those serpent branches 
and feed not on their crimson, grave-yard fruit. 
The white dove, soft and maiden-like, will not 
tell its love to a ghostly ominous tree, that 
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never loved angel or child, sky or earthy and 
which, cannibal-like, preys upon its fellow- 
creature, man. It is the ravens' home, and 
the screech owls' nesting place, and is fitted 
only for such witches' pets. 

Cold and silent it stands among the dead, 
like an old Pagan tenacious of a bygone creed. 
Its branches stir with no wind symphonies, 
it stands there for centuries unmoved by 
Sabbath hymns and the white-robed children's 
pure voice of praise. It stands there like a 
penitent and outcast, preaching for centuries 
of death, though its own leaf dies not, in sun 
and rain looking tip in its own. silent way 
to heaven, and the. pitying stars, worshipping 
as if praying as in a certain dumb agony for 
utterance. It is the gnarled hard-hearted old 
father of the forest, alien and outlaw of the 
green wood, deriding the youth and hope of 
spring, and the care and witherings of autumn, 
throwing oflFdisdainfiilly, yet without a murmur, 
the son that scorches the sward of summer and 
the snows of winter. It seems a deposed mo- 
narch deriding the republicanism and the wide 
levelling of death. It is the fallen angel of the 
trees. 

M 2 
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Yet on it, too, for nature knows neither love 
nor hate, and feeds alike the poison-tree and 
the finiit-trees, the soft warm balm of the 
dews descends, and the sunshine kindles and 
kisses its buds, and the moonlight gladdens 
its sable crown with a false silver diadem of 
white moonlight, as if the tree were forgiven 
by Heaven, and thenceforward would pass on 
to a purer and brighter form. 

No wonder the yew has grown a rude cynic, 
cared for by none and caring for none. It 
knows much of heraldic follies, and has heard 
the undertaker's men discussing their charges 
after the funeral. It has watched the 
quiet smile of the parricide, when the earth 
has closed in on the father, buried without 
the vexation of an inquest, and heard the 
lover's whisper, when the old husband went 
the way of all men ; no wonder it has grown 
a cynic in state and heart. It is an old servant 
of death and decay that Time's scythe seems — 
though thi, . hiJh^es.-Md id g^oar,- 
to have forgotten. It has seen joy sham 
sorrow, and fingering stolen wills under its 
long black cloak silvered with tear-drops. 

Every day the dirging complaint of its 
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branches tells me they see the heart-broken 
\vidow faint upon her husband's coffin which 
she will not surrender to corruption, yet, in a 
few months, tricked out in white robes of con- 
ventional purity, bought at so much per yard, 
she trips by, the modest shrinking bride of 
another, her blushes rouge, her love lust. Every 
day the boughs shed poison-berries on stately 
piles of heathen monuments, testimonies of a 
son's pride and a father's virtue — of a 
mother s wealth and a son's exultation at her 
departure. They see monuments erected to 
express the inconsolable grief of children who 
have for years been with smiling eyes curs- 
ing the old man who had " so much blood in 
him;" they see marbles split, and alabaster 
dim, and gilding fade, and wood crack, and no 
affection spends a shilling to save from de- 
struction the rich trophies that were erected 
to please the dead earth that remains below — 
the sloughs of the living angels that have passed 
on. To-day, there is the cypress ; tq-morrow, 
weeds ; to-day, the blazon ; to-morrow, the scrib- 
bled blurring of the damp, the unreadable satire 
of Time — ^his last work, his newest autograph — 
written upon mouldering tomb-walls. Time, 
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Time ! are these thy revenges ? A very snug, 
safe place is this Duke's turret to the jackdaw 
to rear her gaping young in. 

But the yew has his smile at the poor man's 
grave, as well as the rich, for there too is the 
same short love, the same long neglect, the same 
hot tears, that make the nettles grow, and no 
warm, strong hand to pluck ihem out of the 
dead man's heart when they have sprung up. 
The poor man lies still at a respectful distance 
from the rich man's vault, at a proper res- 
pectful distance ; and quite right too, for, at 
the last day, there will be, as. some Talmud 
says, a second-hand angel to wake the poor, 
when the rich have all got their places, and 
have gone on. Poor drudge, he is still crowed 
over in the grave by titled accident, and the 
silver-spooned elect, he is a little more to the 
cold north, a little further from the organ-^ound 
— a little further from the path where the chil- 
dr^DL play on Sabbath evenings — a little closer 
under the droppings of the spouts, and the tears 
of the eaves. Fie ! on these dead rich ; iave 
they so much of the old civet about them, that 
their corruption smells sweeter to the sense of 
Peaven? Shovel up their bones five years hence. 
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graves the sun never shines on, nor are they 
visited by children, who seek the newest, 
biggest mound, as their ambushes for hide- 
and-seek. 

This churchyard of Stoke Deveril is the 
sexton's garden. Here, in his temporary 
grottoes, he drains his beer and cracks unfeel- 
ing jokes. Here he burrows and scoops, 
throwing up graves like earth ramparts to 
keep out death. Here he smites and delves 
and gropes for rings and other stray finery that 
Death has thrown away in disgust — the tough 
morsels that earth could not digest. Into this 
Dead Men's Acre the old crook-backed sexton 
comes on summer evenings, when the golden- 
billed blackbird defies death from the elm, 
dragging at his heels a trail of rough bramble 
boughs, to bind down in his grave the child 
who last autumn picked its berries. Before 
the turf has well struck its roots, that bramble 
will wither to mere cordage, and fly up and 
break away, entangle the feeding sheep, and 
lastly be burnt. 

Like some great monster with a thousand 
Hydra, unappeasable mouths, every day this 
death-field yawns for some fi^esh victim — the 
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sexton throws it its sop — the tender child, the 
bride, the old man, the cheat — and it closes, 
slowly as it opened, and humanity gives a sob 
as it joins over the pale face shut up in the 
black sentry-box — ^the box in which we are 
to keep watch for the judgment. 

The seasons come and go, the clouds flit and 
change, the trees bud and become bare — for 
no change or progression is without rest, and 
preparation, and death. 

Thick falls the snow, light the blossoms of 
the elms. First the flowers, then the leaves, 
and so the world goes round; and sun and 
rain, like hot praise and cold envy, beat on 
the graves, and the wind calls up the dead in 
bitter exultation and mockery, but they answer 
not, and move not, nor stu" from their clay 
pillows ; and the wind squats all night, like a 
watchful witch, upon their tombs, howling like 
a hired mourner disappointed of her wages, and 
cursing rather than weeping for the sleepers. 

Like the disembodied souls of stainless 
children, all joy and restlessness and song, not 
caring to leave earth for heaven, come, too, the 
summer song-birds, and perch on the crumbling 
head-stones, and sing their little unpublished 
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elegies, unpaid for, yet sincere, and ruffle and 
bustle in the long seed grass, and among the 
thick ranks of the white flowering nettles under 
the wall, where the great black bee is swinging, 
like a ship boy, to the rocking mast, the lordly 
and insolent tax-gatherer of honey, and the 
golden-banded sultan of the subject flowers. 

Far above, where the young starlings rock 
in their hollow tree, the tall, tapering spires of 
the poplars wave and bicker against tiie white 
sky, hard by the broad east window, casting a 
summer green shadow duskiness, as of eaiiy 
June twilight, round the effigy of the old 
knight. Sir Reginald Deveril, who loved the 
chase dearly, and died, hunted to death, under 
his bloody banner by the mill of Azincour. 
This is the green, wavering light that is swept 
away at noon by the effacing glory of a golden 
net of sunbeams, what time the parting sun 
circles the brow of the kneeling alabaster lady, 
when the long, dark shadows seem to point, 
with waving, spectral fingers, to the tomb- 
stones in the chancel, as if to warn us of some 
treasure of old church chalices glimmering 
behind bony shelves of skeletons in the dark 
vault below, where jewelled crosses shine on 
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the breasts of embalmed abbots, who still, with 
hands spotted with blood and wine, cling fast 
to the crozier, but have long sinoe dropped 
the cross. 

In June sunsets you must know these 
poplars glow like torches, burning with ascen- 
ding and pointed flames, kem, swift, glorious, 
and imperishable as those that lapped the 
mountain-cypress on Hebron. Then the orange- 
crusted tiles of the Deveril aisle, shine as if 
they were gold-plated, till night comes and 
lays her black hand upon them, and trans- 
mutes them to the baser clay. Then the worn 
brasses on the south transept wall, glitter as if 
just gilded by the foolish herald, and the strag- 
gling rays, shooting hither and thither like 
arrows fired in joy, light up quaint legends, 
carved round the dead monk's bells, that hang 
black and sullen from the worm-eaten wood 
beams in the belfry-chamber, where the swal- 
lows nestle, and the peaceful doves coo and 
murmur. It is in this high haunt, half open to 
the air, that lurks and listens for the rough 
musiC) that the clattering starlings guard theit 
sapphire-coloured eggs, as if they were as 
many well-known talismans. Not far off, are 
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the white-flashing swallows ; they were, we 
know of old, vassals of Sheba, whom their 
queen transformed, because they must prate a 
queen's secrets to Solomon, who bribed them 
with yellow gold of Ophir, and red-scented 
cedar from Lebanon. Here, with the brown 
sand of the Libyan Desert clinging still to 
their feet, they alight in early spring, before 
the pink and white blossoms are well come in 
the clustering orchards that lie below, and when 
the daffodil's golden jagged bells are chiming 
gentle fairy music in the soft April air. The 
doves, hearing then- winnowing wings, welcome 
them, and pout their snowy necks, and ruffle 
the scintling iris of their purple feathers, 
that shine like the dew on violets, and the 
starling, veering green and gold, clatter and 
shriek, and wonder, blind critics, that the 
doves cannot sing as softly as they do. 

Oh! very sweetly have I seen the spring 
sun shine on the smooth red tiles of that belfry 
floor, just where it is scooped out by the 
beating of the ringers' feet, below the tufted 
bell-ropes, that come down through holes in 
the floor above ; beside the greasy cruciform 
lamp that has for many winters swung over 
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the bell-sounders' heads ; the lattice window, 
too, casts chequered light on the floor, worn 
with the leapings of the announcers of death 
and joy, of feasts, of fasts, of the appearance 
and disappearance of the spirit man, of fire 
outbursts, and village revels ; of open graves 
and bridal-beds, of the approach of pale, sUent 
corpses and rosy laughing children, who laugh 
as if at the escape from dark to light, and then 
weep as if at the thought of so many sorrows 
to come ; with loud wails and mad jangles 
of mirth have they rung over long ranks of 
green, wet graves — over thick heaps of clay 
frost-baked — over field and fallow and down 
market-place — reaching the ears of the wild 
fox-hunter, careless of death, and of weep- 
ing widow mourning over his bruised body. 
For five centuries have they rung through sun 
and storm, wind and rain—- as the voices of 
God and his angel Death — tongues of Sin and 
Fate — of doom and terror — the lamentations 
of buried ages and buried hopes. 

Still, just as of old, rung by thoughtless 
dnmken hands, they go sounding, sounding^ 
SOUNDING, booming^ booming, booming, over 
dark plough-lands and rows of elms, and 
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splashy elay-tracks, and dry stubbles and 
thick coverts — over flowering hedges or leaf- 
less tree&— equally to all — they are heard by 
many, but speak to some even with an arch* 
angel utterance, penetrating — for none may 
bar out the sound — alike into manor-house 
and cottage, hut and hall, reaching the 
poacher couching in the ferns, and the keeper 
sleeping by the fox-earth. 

They were rung by hooded men, and men 
with perriwigs ; they were heard by the sacks 
and the red-heel shoes — by Chaucer men and 
Addison men — by Lollards and Cavaliers — by 
Orange men and Jacobites, highwaymen and 
troopers, pedlars and gipsies — telling them 
that they all, in time, must do the same old 
thing— die. 

They are well known at Stoke Deveril, 
the bells, and their voice has come through 
the windows many times ere this, with sur- 
prising impressiveness and power. They have 
shook the tufted hollyhocks in the terrace, and 
roused the stately peacock, at roost in the 
cedar ; they have awakened the drunken squire, 
nodding over his claret, and made the grand 
lady drop the pearl she was hanging in her 
ear. They have arrested the hand dropping 
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the poison into the beauty's Hungary water, 
and bid the young heir awake ere it was too 
late. And why shouldn't they ? for were they 
not given to the church by a Deveril? and 
could they be doing their duty better than 
when doing a Deveril service. 

They rang for Sir Robert, who was shot at 
Marston (by a pistol-shot in the right temple), 
and for Sir Walter, who was drowned in the 
red Boyne. They tolled for the old champion, 
who bled at Cressy, and for the fat squire, 
who was found dead on a July morning in the 
yellow summer parlor, looking out upon the 
Fountain- court. 

Impartial voices of the Deveril Nemesis, ye 
will toll one day for the old man who now tolls 
you for another, and is wondering what his fee 
will be, and if he can cut off ten minutes of 
the time, for he is rheumatic, ^and not so 
strong as he was.' Ye toll at daybreak when 
all is hope ; ye ring merrily at midnight, when 
the old year gasps and dies, and fools exult 
that it is gone. Be hushed, voices of past 
hopes, for ye are inarticulate prophets, who 
speak in thunder^ yet none will hear. Tour 
prophecies come from the dead, but the living 
are deaf, and turn away. 
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Old Sir Marmaduke, he heard you, I know, 
for I saw him roar out a ribald toast * to all in 
the vault,' and drain, with swollen and purple 
lips, his silver racing cup. Lady Alice heard 
you, for I saw her fall upon her knees, and 
pray for her absent lover a smileless prayer of 
self-abnegation and purity. 

When he hears you, the old man creeps to 
bed to dream of his dead son ; aud the stu- 
dent shuts his books with a sigh, and throws 
himself to sleep, to wander through fairy 
forests and goblin castles, to meet everywhere, 
in the siren's lair, in the mine, in the temple, 
the one — one face. 

Sound again, remorseless bells, whose double 
toll is prophecy and fulfilment ; whose voice is 
warning, threatening, encouraging, and mourn- 
ing; sound again when Sir Marmaduke is barred 
up with those he toasted in 'number two' vault, 
and when the lady prays in alabaster in the 
wintry aisle; when the student lies in the 
cold earth, outside in the porch, and the old 
man in his grand grave, when every stone 
around them shall echo an answer, and the 
wood of the coflSn shall jar and quake. Too 
late — too late, for ears stuffed with clay, are 
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deaf to even angel voiceS; and will hear no 
sound till they startle at the great trumpet 
blast, that bids even the sea give up her dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DUTCH SCHOOL, OR THOUaHTS IN THE 
GALLERIES OF ROTTERDAM. 

Tired of canals, dappled cattle, stunted wil- 
lows, and Cuyp sunlight, I soon gave up all 
pedestrian exercise, and determined to turn 
myself yellow by long musings in the picture- 
galleries. 

I tried by incessant note-taking to ascer- 
tain what each of their great painters tried to 
attain, and how he peopled the art-world he 
had created, but I soon found the Dutch world 
a home-spun affair enough. 

I looked at them as I had done at Ostade 
and Teniers — at Amsterdam — especially to see 
what they thought of the seventeenth century 
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in which they lived. After long examination, 
I could not find in their works any record of 
its religion, though they lived at a time when 
Holland was a hot-bed of sects; and not 
much record of their patriotism, though all 
their lives Holland was struggling hard for 
bare existence, and Louis XIV. was watching 
the dykes and doWns from the roof of his siren 
palace at Versailles, I did -find, however, that 
theirs was a picturesque age, and a reckless, 
glass emptying, pipe -loving time. Glancing 
over the leaders of this school, I will tell you 
what I found. 

I will show you what Dutch painters saw in 
1660 — the year of the Restoration — and from 
what Dutchmen thought, you may judge what 
Dutchmen liked at the time when the Dutch 
guns roared up the Medway, when Pepys 
and his friends were discussing their wine at 
Lockitt's — when Sidney still wore his head, 
and Nell Gwynn was pouring out strong 
waters for the gentleman at some ^ last of all ' 
of those days. 

The first quality of these Dutch painters 
was patience ; the next, fidelity. They were 
almost the first men who thought of painting 
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the life around them, leaving gods and god- 
desses to take care of themselves, or to be 
cared for by workers of tapestry. They had 
no imagination ; they put together and refine 
and filter experiences, but they cannot invent. 
Their minute imitation they carried to the 
utmost possible limit ; but they imitated gene- 
rally only artificial things — ^the glimmers in a 
drinking-glass, or the waves of a reflection oh 
a brass caldron. For leaves or tree-trunks 
they did not much care; they painted pal- 
pable permanent things, solidly and labori- 
ously, but did not try for what we now try. 

Let us begin with niggUng Gerard Dow, the 
Leyden glazier's son, who, like Hogarth, failed 
in portrait-painting — not because he was a cari- 
caturist, but because he was slow. 

He was Rembrandt's pupil and is said to 
have acquired his small style by copying his 
master's works through a convex glass. His 
breadth and brilliancy are wonderful ; but he 
paints with an engraver's needle, and his works 
are microscopic prodigies rather than works of 
art. Who could believe that cavalier fellow 
with the keen eyes, flowing hair, smart 
mustachios, and broad slouched bonnet, was 
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ever such a methodist of labour and research. 
No wonder one so intent on technicalities cared 
not to think or to invent. How wonderful, 
however, that this technical skill when carried 
out with sincerity and enthusiasm should itself 
acquire a poetry of its own. 

No wonder that, with such a Dutch love of 
cleanliness and order, Dow spent thre« days 
painting a broom stick — and some of his disci** 
pies three months about a lace ruff. No wonder 
in this washing-loving city of business, of 
Rotterdam, that Dow ground his own colours, 
invented all sorts of stratagems to make his 
studio air-tight and stole into his room on tiptoe 
to prevent the dust rising about his brushes. 

Now let us see what sorts of houses this 
toilsome man frequents, what company he 
keeps, whom he talks with, and what he most 
loves to look at. Let those who limit poetry 
to sunsets and sunlight, say whether he knew 
what was poetical or not. 

Stop here, what is this " Semele waiting for 
Jupiter?" dear no, " mein herr, donner, and 
wetter, ah ! ah ! ah I no, mein goed herr, no." 

It's an old woman scraping carrots on a 
cask with a boy showing her a mouse in a 
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trap; the boy is an artist's boy, perhaps 
Gerard's son for he has a fresh laid palette on 
his thumb. Around are red cabbages, and 
beer cans, and jugs and plates, and in the 
distance an old man reading by candlelight. 
Sometimes, but he was not in the mood here, he 
would have this old woman at an open window 
with a bas-relief under, and perhaps a vine 
erawling over it; that candlelight, that old 
woman, and that mouse trap, he is never tired 
of, not because the thought is inexhaustible, 
but because nature's finish is so unattainable. 

Go a little further down his street and look 
in at the schoolmaster's half open hatch. 
What you see there Gerard Dow has often 
painted. There is an old schoolmaster with a 
table and desk ; in one hand he holds a ferule, 
in the other a pencil with which he directs a 
boy's reading, listening at the same time to 
another lad's lesson. He does not paint these 
boys because he loves them, but because the 
schoolmaster's face is a study. 

Here is the same school again, a night 
piece. The master, still grave and taciturn, is 
now roused, and is threatening that frightened 
boy ; an hour glass regulates the lesson, as it 
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used to do sermons at this time, and still does 
boiling eggs. One girl holds a candle in her 
hand, and is talking to a seated lad, who is 
puzzling over a slate. 

Next door is the doctor's shop, where Gerard 
goes to see peasants' wry faces, when their 
horse teeth are riven out. The floor is strewn 
with their straw-hats and baskets of eggs. Their 
wives wait anxiously in an inner-room. 

His water-doctors (not hydropathists), are 
just such grave quacks as deceived the Am- 
sterdam public, and the Dutoh republic gene- 
rally, in his time ; their tables are strewijt with 
books and globes and skulls, and they are 
represented peering with anxious eyes into 
slanting flasks of golden-tinged liquid. Some 
times Gerard leads us into rich mansions, and 
shows us the successful charlatan (on whose 
merits, his painter's indifferentism cares not to 
pass a judgment). The doctor, on these occa- 
sions, appears in a purple silk robe, with a 
scarf round his waist. His charges for des- 
troying you painfully, have risen considerably 

Presently Dow rambles ofi* to the market' 
place, and with contracted brow, marks the 
quack stretching out his poisonous vials to the 
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hundred-handed crowd, eager for cure, and 
ready of belief. 

Men smoking, or card-playing, or buying 
fruit, or mending pens, he much affects ; and 
he has a keen eye for old spectacled women, 
winding flax, or carefully chopping onions. 

His ladies wear purple velvet corsets, and 
ermine trimmings, and gay yellow satin petti- 
coats, embroidered with silver. His trum- 
peters, at windows, rustle in blue silk, and his 
burgomasters strut in fur-gowns, excellent 
precaution for an agueish climate, where man 
needs, to warm him, two perpetual fires, one in- 
ternal, and the other external — one of charcoal, 
and the other of Schiedam. His revelling youth 
wear slashed bonnet and feather, and carry 
swords — ^a great necessity in the duel age. 

When Dow is not in the grocer's shop, he 
is m his studio, with the umbrella guarding his 
laborious pictures from the dust, or at the 
astronomer's, who works by candlelight. His 
rooms are remarkable for Turkey carpets and 
rich basreliefs under the window. SaUors drink- 
ing, boys at their broth, and nurses suckling, 
have all charms for him, and are all subjects he 
" delights to honour." He has been known to 
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paint wounded soldiers, and praying monks; 
but, upon the whole, he prefers heaps of cab- 
bages and surprising brass pots* He is a clear, 
unrefined painter of the poetry of the lowest 
things of nature and art ; when an onion was 
cut in two — Dow, like the Egyptians, saw 
within it the concentric circles of the spheres, 
and worshipped and painted it. 

His pupU, Mieris, is still more artificial, but 
his millineries are unimpeachable. Tou look 
first at his gowns, then at his ladies, for all 
the frivolities and pretty triflings of drawing- 
room life are recorded in his works. He 
painted modem scenes, but with the strong 
and pertinacious vigour of the old seventeenth- 
century manner. 

Now a lady in a scarlet corset and yellow 
petticoats is playing with a puppy ; now she 
is attended by a negress, who pours water 
from a silver ewer ; now she reads a paper, or 
presides with a lute at a music-party ; again, 
she wears an ermine-trimmed corset, with a 
red ribband in her hair, while a gentleman 
stands near, gorgeous in red velvet; anon 
she is bringing pearls from a japan box, and, 
in dainty green satin slippers, reminds us of 
Pope's Belinda. 
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Not often does Mieris stoop to sketch 
tinkers examining old pots, or chemists blow- 
ing at their furnaces; but occasionally he 
stalls into a tavern, and gives us strutting 
drummers in yellow satin, and soldiers in furred 
caps, draining stoups, or waving a goblet. 
Sharpers and courtesans he knows something 
of, and he can give you, if he chooses, the 
fiiU-feathered candidate for the Rasp Hans, 
clad in black velvet cloak and poppy-coloured 
cap and plume, quite Asmodeus like, ready 
to poison, lie, steal, and stab. 

His windows are much overrun with orange 
marigolds, and on his tables I have observed 
sun-flowers, golden in the glass. His white satin 
glows and ripples, and his silver plate shines 
and glitters in a way that allures rich mate- 
rial stock-broking-men, who delight and glory 
in that upper surface of the spiritual, called 
the real. 

Wouvermans, the son of a Haerlem painter, is 
all out of doors. He is shoeing horses, resting at 
inns, running wild in swoops of cavalry charges, 
or driving along after the towering hawk. He 
can paint gentlemen, and has a strong appre- 
ciation of aristocratic amusements. He is 
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always free and dashing, though too mannered 
and too short of invention. All our own civil 
wars are reflected in his pictures, for he 
sketched the soldiers of his age, at the time 
the troubles were raging. His models, if he 
employed any, must have often fled at Naseby, 
or pursued at Worcester. He shows us the 
halberdiers and the sutlers, the troopers, and 
the trumpeters. We read, by this light, the 
doings of Prince Rupert, his enterprizes and 
his debaucheries, and learn much. 

His horsemen, drink at booths ; they have 
women behind them, while the pikemen gamble 
on drum heads. His armies defile along 
with their baggage-waggons, or struggle with 
armed peasants round a burning village. At 
road-side inns these mad fellows are always 
doing one of three things, and, generally, all 
three at once — i. e.j kissing, drinking, or fight 
ing. There is generally an abject beggar on 
his knees, and a full-blooded man, firing a pis- 
tol in the air in defiance of the world in gene- 
ral, and his last enemies, in particular. When 
his cavaliers ' mount saddle to horse and away,' 
they fling down glasses, wave flags, blow 
trumpets, curse, and spur off*. 
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Travelling at this time, was no sinecure, if 
we trust to Wouvermans for social history ; and 
he has left us many records of afiairs with rob* 
bers. Take this for instance : here are high- 
waymen attacking some loaded waggons ; and 
the driver has fallen back, run through with a 
pike, for daring to attempt to escape. Now 
there is a ragged march of banditti, or quick 
pistol-shots exchanged between a handful of 
desperadoes and some horsemen, with men in 
the confusion endeavouring to escape ; there 
is one without his hat, riding up full burst 
to the rescue; one is already down, shot, 
stabbed, and dead ; and one, his comrade, is 
striding his fallen steed, and clinging to his 
antagonist's reins. Not a moment too soon ; 
down with him, or an end to all pleasant 
drinking bouts with Hans, of the Hulans, the 
brave lad who won the colours in the bloody 
gap with red-haired Tilly, at Magdeburg. 

The dun and the piebald and the white, are 
hot in the meUe ; if that sabre does not break, 
alas for the Marquis de Caravel, the flower of 
the French twenty-third. What life and 
death here, in this whirlpool of horses and 
men, with the swords moving keen and swift 
as reapmg-hooks in a harvest noontide. 
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Look at the dead man with his feather, 
struggling in the water, and the gallant fellow, 
the boy, clearing him at a leap ; and, centre 
of all, the standard-bearer, with his red and 
gold flag, almost torn from him, for flags are 
the soldiers playthings, for which they fall by 
the ears; his grey horse has fallen on its 
haunches, and the Eeiter is almost off the sad- 
dle. Adieu I sutler and ale stoups, the lead 
and powder have already met, that are to send 
you comet to die with a shriek and leap. 

Tour epitaph will be " There goes a good 
pot companion." 

Wouvermans has, too, some other regions of 
fancy ; old mansions with fountains and 
statues, where hawkers wait for Lady Mabel, 
and there are hoops of falcons, and grinning 
jesters, and negresses with parasols, and pages 
handing cavaliers wine. Shift the scene and 
the painter shows us the same cavaliers feeding 
a hawk with a wounded heron, and above is a 
spear-beaked crane encircled by ite cruel 
enemies, and the Lady Mabel on a white 
palfrey is watching its death with as much 
delight as ladies now watch riders lamed and 
horses killed at the steeple chase, or the race 
course. 
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Take another day and there is a court yard 
brim full of horses, varlets and dogs, and a 
coach drawn by four white horses just start- 
ing ; in the distance, perhaps, is our cavalier 
driving a bay round a post. 

Wouvermans then quits the sportsman, 
and out of door rides, sketches road-side inns 
with horses starting, and horsemen draining 
stirrup cups, laughing, romping, or blowing 
a salute to summon their vagrant fellows from 

* 

ale house, and sutler's shop. The men throw 
down thoir pipes, the comet puts down his 
jug, there is spurring, whipping, one pistol 
shot, and the village is again clear and silent, 
all except the buzz of the mill and the din of 
the smith's hammer. 

For scenery you mnst imagine the sand 
downs of the Scheveling coast and the flats of 
Westphalia; for general groups and background, 
fish auctions, interior of kermises^ gipsy hovels, 
horse fairs, travellers at talk, fishermen on the 
coasts, farriers' shops, and perpetual encamp- 
ments, shooting at the popinjays and running 
at the herring. 

Motion and picturesqueness are this painter's 
gifts. He is impulsive and less laboured than 
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Dow or his predecessors. He loves the hot 
gallop and the snort of an excited horse^ and 
above all the cool mist of air that meets one's 
cheek in a gallop. A pistol crack exhilarates 
him as much as the pop of a champagne cork 
does ordinary men. He loves the bright glint 
of steel and the cheery shout of the comet's 
trumpeter, and the start when the enemy's 
bugler — the fellow in blue and buff — ^goes 
down among the red pikes with a crash. 

The man who loves the excitement and 
adventure of a trooper's life, but is rather timid 
and moreover has an attachment to art, that 
ties him by the leg, turns painter. 

Such was Wouvermans. Who can regret 
that some Dutch Rupert lost a trooper when 
the world gained such a painter. 

One requite for a landscape painter is 
landscape. This the Dutdi never had and 
never will havey unless you call flat brick 
roads, level towing paths, strings of wilbws, 
sandy downs, and stone dykes, landscape. 
Dutch landscape, therefore, is a series of mills, 
cottages and cattle pastures, sea all around, 
and sun, fog, or snow. 

What does Berghem give us but boors driv- 
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ing cattle over heaths, and women on mules, 
and goat-milkins:, and herds watering, and 
ferry boats, with more boors and more mules. 
Then, again, they are returning from the 
piping and flag-flying of a kermiss, or a pro- 
cession of the fat ox, or a St. Nicholas revel, 
or some riot about the statholder and ' orange 
boven.' A woman on a grey horse is singing 
a ballad, and a lad on a donkey is grimacing 
on the flute. A little further is an old bridge? 
with a house upon it — just such a place as a 
party of the Geux might have been burnt in, 
or as may have been fortified by a wintering 
party of Louis's hot-brained Fantassins. At 
the ford, a red cow, and a white cow, and a 
woman in a blue and yellow dress, carrying a 
distaff, are splashing. 

At a turn of the road, there is a fellow in a 
red jerkin, mending a cart wheel: him they 
wiU console with scraps of proverbial, wisdom, 
such as * one wave does not break a dyke, 
and then go singing on. 

Next for Paul Potter with his calm, patient, 
cattle, with the large, sorrowful, liquid eyes, 
untenanted by soul, but wise and pythagorean 
as to the gift of content and patience ; the 
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dun, and the dapple, and the grey, and the 
chestnut, and all the beauties of the field, are 
known to him to a hair. He can paint the 
long eyelashes of a cow, the long back, its 
swollen udder — its full, sleek sides — its drag- 
gled, ragged tail. Turn into this park of his, 
and see his herd, that peasant on the bay horse 
with a white star on the forehead and one 
white stocking, is his herdsman. Paul is in 
the field, watching a mouse-coloured ox, play- 
fully butting a red-coloured, white-nosed com- 
panion. Under the rugged-ribbed bough of 
an old oak, lies a kingly bull, with skin of a 
reddish brown ; a dark one stands chewing the 
cud, calm as an opium-eater entering upon his 
dreams ; and, a little further on, a white one 
to the right is rising and bellowing. In the 
distance is a village, tinged with sun ; but 
Paul's field is in soft shadow. 

As for Cuyp, he is all at home, at Breda and 
Nimeguen and Dort, and is addicted to roam- 
ing along the Yy and the Maes. He observes 
cavaliers holding up glasses at inn doors, and 
women milking herds, and boys sleeping. The 
white and bay horses go together, and his men 
in scarlet ride grey mares. In the dewy 

VOL. L 
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meadows, round Dordrecht, he watches cows 
browsing, as if he believed they had some dis- 
guise, which they would throw off when they 
got alone and unseen by man. P. P. has sun- 
light in his studio, and can turn it on and 
flood his canvass, whenever he wishes to 
do so. 

Buysdael, too, gives us a Dutch landscape, 
such as it is, frothing, rippling day on the Ty; 
when the smacks are scudding before the 
wind, and Amsterdam glimmers through the 
haze. Now he is beside a canal, on a fresh 
morning, with a mill and wood-house in the 
foreground, and a tower rising in the distance 
through the trees — ^much as towers are in the 
habit of doing. 

Now he goes alone with the crow over head? 
on the dreary Dunes, nothing but sand-hills 
and tussocks of grass, and one distant clump 
of trees ; then he is away again in the bleach- 
ing grounds round Haarlem, with a world of 
fleecy clouds overhead, white and feathered as 
the ripples of an archangel's wing. Anon he is 
on his way to an old fort, with a disused bastion, 
fringed with bushes. Then out in the river, 
beyond Rotterdam, watching the white surf 
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break among the piles of the shore or it may 
be Schevening with the sand walls, or the 
old ruins of Bredenden Castle. 

When he can get away from his wearisome 
conventional waterfall, and trample, ankle 
deep, in his own Dutch mud, Ruysdael is 
worth knowing. 

Commend us, too, to that true Dutchman, 
Vandervelde, who had nerve enough to paint 
even with the English cannon roaring over his 
head ; aye, and to paint well too, and better 
than most men can do, without cannon. Look 
at his shrimpers and fishermen and sailors, his 
yachts with their carved, and gilt sterns, his 
yawls, and coasting-vessels, blown about, so 
bubble-like, cleaving, sinking the waters with 
power, and yielding helplessly to the intem- 
perate fiiry of the elements now, with main 
and fore-sails reefed, now main-sail brailed. 
Who shall know what great battle that cres- 
cent of ships is prepared to encircle and to 
clasp ? who will ever know, now the secret is 
buried, what great admiral that is in the row- 
boat, preparing to go ashore, and for whom 
the gay, jaunty brig is firing a salute. Here 
we have a hot smother of cannon- smoke, and 

o2 
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vessels passing away in red, fiery pillars of 
glory, with Sandwich the admiral, and crew, down 
even to ready Jacky, the cabin-boy, whom no 
gazette cares to mention, though he'll be 
reckoned in the four-hundred and fifty-three 
killed by the explosion/ There he is, too, 
lying on his back in a smuggler, just outside 
Brill, painting sky efiects on huge sheets of 
drab-coloured paper. This nature requires 
much wooing. 

Old Backhuysen loves a fresh breeze on the 
Texel, and laughs at the waves, leaping like 
giants at play, hitting each other buffets that 
flap and smack, or tossing up into the sky, and 
laughing away into foam. His heavy clouds melt 
into sunshine, and his grey drifting skies into 
seas of blue and sparkling air. Life-motion 
and multitude are his excellencies. 

We conclude this inadequate sketch with 
some allusions to Van Huysam — Jan Van 
Huysam — the great flower painter, who grew 
flowers in his paint-box, and dowered them 
with beauty, aided merelv by dull earths and 
powdered minerals ; such an alchemist was he, 
and such a pure elixir his genius. 
Clouds of white, red and yellow roses he created, 
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clusters of orange lilies, and blood-coloured 
poppies, and wealths of African marigolds, 
such as brought sweet tears of memory into 
the pinched-up eyes of Batavian dignitaries, 
and forced even syndics, much less burgo- 
masters, to stare and wonder. Perpetual 
summer reigned in his studio, which was ftill 
of fresh air, so that dew-drops sometimes fell 
upon his canvass, and trickled down the leaves 
of his auriculas. There is, indeed, a question 
whether these dry and yellow old Dutchmen 
did not prefer these pictured flowers to the 
original ones growing in their gardens. They 
never faded, they said, and cost not so many 
guilders, and they could be seen without 
going out in the damp air, which produces 
rheums and catarrhs, and conduces to the 
ague. 

For these old fellows, too, Huysam catered 
real bird's-nests and imperishable fruit. Some 
burgomaster, we can imagine, with ribbon roses 
in his shoe of geranium red-colour, selling all 
his tulip-roots to buy these Hesperidan trea- 
sures, fit for the temple of Flora and Ver- 
tumnus, and too good for those herring-eaters, 
whose stem selfishness seemed at one time 
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almost as good as patriotism. Brave shopmen, 
they knew how to pay for art, and they reared 
a race of painters who immortalized brass 
pots, worshipped onions, consecrated village 
fairs, respected ugliness and sensuality. Their 
pictures, true to their end, are splendid furni- 
ture ; always sellable, because always under- 
standable; never touching the feelings, and 
seldom appealing to anything but the senses. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CROMWELL IN LONG-ACRE. 

" His grandeur he derives from Heaven alone, 
For he was great ere Fortune made him so ; 
And war like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow." 

Dryden. 



'* WSiz troidit not tftat ®cit» infll clear our {ntefltitg ant» 
innocents trmn ang oti^ec enlid ine aim at imt i^isi gkrtg 
anil tje public gociti." 

Letter from Cromwell to Col. Jones, 
September 14, 1647. 



I NEVER walk down the quiet street of the 
coach-builders without thinking of our great 
protector, who once dwelt there. 

There he was, perhaps, the calm morning 
of the day when the great axe fell at White- 
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hall ; and its echo may have brought a mo- 
mentary flush on this great man's ' dark pale 
face. Here, perhaps, strolled Cromwell on his 
way to Charing Cross, droning a psalm to 
himself, thinking of the farm at Huntingdon, 
or of the brave boy that fell dead at 
Marston. 

Being in the mood, I must confide to my 
readers a note or two of mine on the aristo- 
cratic and social part of Cromwell's character, 
on his pedigree and his hypochondriacism. We 
will have a- page or two on the scenes of his 
youth and manhood, and some remarks on his 
dress and appearance. 

Who can grow weary of pulling weeds from 
a great man's grave ? 

Cromwell, notwithstanding the vulgar tradi- 
tion of centuries, was sprung from two very 
noble and ancient races. On his father's side, 
he was descended from William Apbevan, who 
united in his person the lordly houses of Powis 
and Cardigan; and who, flourishing in the 
fifteenth century, was a distinguished adherent 
of the Welsh king, Henry VII. His son, 
Morgan Williams, further ennobled a proud 
family, by marrying a sister of Cromwell, Earl 
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of Essex, who, at first the secretary of Wolsey, 
became, after his fall, the prime minister of 
Henry VIII, and vicar general of England. 
The son of this Glamorganshire gentleman, 
Morgan Williams, was Kichard Cromwell, a 
stout baron, who, in a tournament at West- 
minster (May-day, 1540), overthrew succes- 
sively the representatives of the united chivalry 
of France, Flanders, Spain, and Scotland. He 
was knighted, on the second day of the jousts^ 
by the delighted tyrant, who, slipping a, rich 
diamond ring upon his stalwart champion's 
finger as he knelt to receive the royal acco- 
lade, exclaimed, " Formerly thou wast my 
Dick, hereafter thou shalt be my diamond." 
This ring was afterwards introduced into the 
family escutcheon, where it figures on the fore 
gamb of the demi-lion in the crest, and was 
borne by Oliver, who always spoke of himself, 
with honest pride, as a gentleman by birth. 

Dick o' the Diamond and his five brother 
knights, who, trapped in velvet and white 
sarsenet, ^ cut in the Burgonian fashion,' had 
defied the world, were each rewarded with a 
present of one hundred marks annually, and a 
house to live in, granted fi-om the property of 
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the Knights of Ehodes at Stamford, the last 
prior of the order having opportunely, for 
them, died broken-hearted at the progress of 
the dissolution two days after the tiltings. 

The fall of the great minister, less disastrous 
than that of his old master, Wolsey, left the 
Cromwell family still uninjured, and its im- 
mense estates still extended over the surface 
of no. less than five English counties. Those 
in Huntingdonshire alone produced, in Charles's 
time, far more than £30,000 a-year ; and in 
that county, and in Cambridgeshire, the name 
continued to take root. The prophetic curses 
of dying abbots, that may have taunted Crom- 
well at the scaflFold, never darkened the lustre 
of the ancestral name, which soon became 
allied distantly with royalty itself At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Crom- 
well family had become firmly seated, and was 
grown as rich as it was powerful. Henry, the 
eldest son of ^Dick o' the Diamond,' was 
highly esteemed by Elizabeth, who knighted 
him in 1563, and, in the following year, 
honoured him by a visit at the family seat of 
Hinchinbrooke, on her return from a progress 
to Cambridge. Remarkable for charity and 
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generosity, be became known through the whole 
country side as the * golden knight/ and is 
said to have had a regal custom of flinging 
money to the crowd that greeted him as he 
rode through his villages and towns. It was 
the strange death of the * golden knight's' 
second wife that brought the witches of War- 
boys to the stake, the knight devoting their 
forfeited property to pay for the preaching of 
an annual sermon, at Huntingdon, against 
the sin of witchcraft, and which, Southey says, 
was regularly delivered till within about half a 
century since. 

The good old English gentleman lived to a 
good old age and left behind him si^ sons and 
five daughters. His second daughter was the 
mother of Hampden, his second son was the 
father of Cromwell. His eldest son, Oliver, 
knighted by James I., resided at the family 
house of Hinchinbrooke, which was formerly 
part of a hospital of St John ; the surrounding 
estate having belonged to the Augustine mon- 
astery of St Mary. Equally lavish with his 
father, but perhaps less wise, Sir Oliver became 
soon impoverished ; and eventually sold the old 
house, heir looms, family pride, rooms where 
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his father died, and he had first seen the 
light, and all, to the Montague family to whom 
it still belongs. Removing to his old patrimony 
at Ramsay, deeper in the fens, he became more 
ready now to borrow money from the treasurer 
than to scatter it as his princely father had 
done. A staunch king's man himself, his chil- 
dren became Royalist officers ; and one of them 
is said to have interceded with his cousin for 
Charles's life. His second son, Henry, entered 
Parliament, was an adventurer in the Virginia 
Company, and married one of his daughters to 
St John, Hampden's advocate in the ship 
money case, a mysterious subtle man of strong 
republican bias. A third son, Richard, sat for 
Huntingdon in Queen Elizabeth's time, and a 
fourth, Philip, was knighted by James I. One 
of the stock served in the Royalist, and two 
in the Parliamentary army. Of the daughters 
one was married to the father of the great 
Hampden, a second became Lady Barrington, a 
a third was the wife of Richard Whalley, sheriff 
of Nottinghamshire, and a fourth was united to 
one of the Dunches, a rich family in Berkshire. 
The youngest son of the golden knight, the 
favoured Benjamin of Providence, was Robert 
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Cromwell, the father of our own great Oliver. 
His larm, producing now an income of 
nearly one thousand pounds a year, bears his 
honoured name to the present day. He 
married in about 1591, Elizabeth Steward, 
widow of William Lynne, Esq., of Bassing- 
bourne, Cambridgeshire (whose monument is 
still to be seen in Ely Cathedral), in the second 
year of her widowhood, with a jointure of 
only sixty pounds a-year — ^poor men^ oddly 
enough, generally marrying more for love 
than money. She was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Steward, tithe-farmer of Ely ; her bro- 
ther. Sir Thomas, being a man of some for- 
tune. Her family was sprung from Walter 
Steward, one of the suite of that excellent 
Prince James I. of Scotland, who, with his 
retinue, were taken at sea by the English, and 
imprisoned by Henry IV. at Windsor, who 
theie saw and fell in love with Janet, a 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset, whom he 
afterwards married. This Walter Steward 
was knighted by Henry IV., as his son was by 
Henry V., whom he fought beside at Azin- 
cour. His master, whom he forsook, turning 
out as good a king as he had done a poet, fell the 
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first victiih of his ill-starred family to feudal 
revenge. One of these Stewards, his descend- 
ants, became the first Protestand dean of Ely, 
and shared, as the Cromwells had done, largely 
in the pillage of the religious houses. 

Noble says that Cromwell's father was a sickly - 
looking man ; his mother is represented with 
an affectionate, innocent, gentle expression, yet 
with a firm mouth and intellectual bearing. Mr. 
Forster sketches her character very fervently in 
his * Eminent British Statesmen : ' — " Eeady 
for the demands of fortune in its extreme and 
adverse time — of spirit and energy equal to 
her mildness and patience — who, with the 
labours of her own hands, gave dowries to fivie 
daughters sufficient to marry them into 
families as honourable but more wealthy than 
their own— whose single pride was honesty, 
and whose passion love — who preserved in the 
gorgeous palace at Whitehall the simple taste 
that distinguished her in the old brewery at 
Huntingdon— whose only care amidst all her 
splendours was for the safety of her beloved 
son in his dangerous eminence ; — finally, whose 
closing wish, when that anxious care had out- 
worn her strength, accorded with her modest 
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and tender history — ^for it implored a simple 
burial in some country churchyard, rather 
than those ill-suited trappings of state and 
ceremony wherewith she feared — and with 
reason — feared that his highness the Lord 
Protector of England would have her carried 
to some royal tomb." She seems, indeed, to 
have been a perfect type of an English 
mother. 

" A creature not too wise or good 
For human nature's daily food, 
For simple love and artless wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, teai-s and smiles.'' 

She is, too, another of the numerous instances 
of great men deriving their talent from the 
mother, rather than the father. His father 
seems to have led an obscure life : he sat in 
one of Elizabeth's parliaments; was alter- 
nately bailiff and justice of the peace in his 
native town ; and seems to have encouraged 
a scheme for draining the Fens. There can 
be no doubt he kept a brewery, which his wife 
seems chiefly to have attended to while he 
watched the farm. His house had been a 
brewery before he bought it. Dugdale and 
Coke, both mention the fact ; and the former 
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says — " Mr, Cromwell and his wife were per- 
sons of great worth, and no way inclined to 
disaffection in either their civil or religious 
principles, but remarkable for their living 
upon a small fortune with decency, and main- 
taining a large family by their frugal circum- 
spection," 

Cromwell was bom on the 25th of April, 
1599. He was the second son — but the fifth 
child — of his father, his elder brother dying 
young. Of his five sisters, one became the 
wife of Desborough, afterwards one of his 
major-generals ; another married. Roger Whet- 
stone, Esq., and, subsequently. Colonel John 
Jones, one of the king's judges ; the third was 
wedded to Colonel Walton, who died in exile ; 
a fourth, to Dr. French, and afterwards Dr. 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester, a great preacher and 
mathematician ; her daughter marrying arch- 
bishop Tillotson. His aunt's husband, Colonel 
Whalley, afterwards guarded the king at Ham- 
pton Court. The son of another of Cromwell's 
aunt's fell by his uncle's side at Marston Moor, 
where his own eldest son received that death- 
wound which he alluded to even on his own 
death-bed. So much for Oliver's kindred. 
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The house at Huntingdon, where' Cromwell 
was bom, though twice partially rebuilt 
since his birth, is still standing. It has 
gothic windows and projecting attics, ex- 
tensive back premises for the brewery, and a 
large garden. Before the repairs of 1810, 
the chamber in which he was bom and the 
out-building where he used to pray and ex- 
pound, were pointed out to credulous visitors. 
Carlyle describes the house as a solid yellow 
brick structure, encircled by a walled court, 
through which the same brook flows, beside 
which his grandfather's house is built. It is 
situated at the northem extremity of the 
town, beyond the market-place, not far from 
the dark-brown tide of the winding Ouse, 
which flows on towards the gloomy Fens, past 
small wooded or cultivated heights and fields, 
bordered by alders and willows. A bridge 
over the river connects the long street of 
the town, its square market-place, and two 
churches of All Saints, and St. John, with 
the old village of Godmanchester. On the 
height behind this village, dmnken Barn- 
abee, in his wild Macaronic Latin, describes 
an old oak as standing, of great size and 
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still greater antiquity, and this is all we 
know of the landmarks of the scenes of this 
great man's childhood. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he must frequently have been a 
visitor at his grandfather's old house at Hin- 
chinbrook — a mansion of stately presence, still 
rising above shady lawns on the left bank of 
the Ouse, a short half mile from Huntingdon. 
Some portraits of the imperishable family yet 
linger there ; but another king has arisen who 
knew not Joseph, and the Cromwell blazonry 
of the great bay window, which Noble, curious 
in pedigree, mentions, has long since faded 
into simple glass. 

Cromwell was baptized four days after his 
birth, in the parish church of St. John, at 
Huntingdon, his unde. Sir Oliver, after whom 
he was named, standing godfather. No blazing 
comets attended the event, and he cried 
and crowed as mere vulgar children did 
yesterday, and will do so till the last man be 
bom. We have already described him as 
sprung from the noblest blood of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and indirectly connected 
with royalty. The old anti-papal spirit of the 
^ mauler of monasteries ' had again come to 
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the surface in the person of one whose first 
public words were a protest against Popery, 
and whose last were a denunciation against the 
Devil's Satanic Trinity of *the Pope, the 
Devil, and the Spaniard/ 

Of the numerous stories of Cromwell's 
childhood, there is not one that we believe 
authentic, all bearing traces of their manu- 
facture by men already aware of his ffreatness. 
The figure of the DevU worked in the hangings 
of the room in which he was bom, was con- 
sidered by the vulgar of the Restoration pro- 
phetical of his destiny. Mr. Forster, however, 
enumerates all the legends with a faith most 
commendable, but difficult to adopt. There 
is a legend, that once at Hinchinbrook he was 
snatched from his cradle by a pet monkey, and 
carried to the leads of the house, but eventu- 
ally brought down in safety. Another story 
makes him saved from drowning by the curate 
of Cannington. If we trust * Carrion Heath,' 
which we never do, he insists on seeing the 
young usurper a despot in his nurse's arms, for 
he was from a chUd of a wayward and violent 
disposition. An obvious and happily-invented 
fiction represents him as giving Prince Charles 
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a bloody nose on the occasion of King 
James' visit to his grandfather. Of course, 
mythology has surrounded the quiet brewery 
at Huntingdon with a glow of fatuous light. 
One day, while resting from play, the curtains 
of his bed were slowly — of course, slowly 
drawn — ghosts don't think * time is money ' 
— and the gigantic figure of a woman look- 
ing down upon him, foretold that he would 
one day be the greatest man in England. Tra- 
dition adds, his schoolmaster flogged him for 
having had the dream, and his grandfather 
told him it was traitorous even to mention it. 
The story, if it has any foundation of truth, 
should — ^perhaps, more creditably — ^be trans- 
ferred to the later period of his hypochondria. 
It is mentioned by Clarendon, and was gene- 
rally received by the royalists. Great men 
have frequently a feeling of destiny, at once 
impelling them to, and assuring them of great- 
ness. Another equally ridiculous story is told 
of his early ambition, the manufacture of which 
can be clearly traced. It is said, that the play 
of the Five Senses being acted at the Free- 
school at Huntingdon, where Cromwell was a 
scholar, he was chosen, as a confident, bold 
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boy, to play the part of * Tactus,' who, as he 
enters upon the stage, has to stumble over a 
crown— purposely placed there in his way— 
and which he places upon his head, with these 
prophetic words— 

" Sure the slave 

Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 
Thej lie that saj complexions cannot change ; 
Mj blood's ennobled, and I am transferred 
Unto the sacred temper of a king. * * 
How princely do 1 speak— how sharp I threaten ! 
Feasants, I'll curb your head-strong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the lion roars," dbc. 

The story probably arose thus : some 
Kestoration reader opens Brewer's play, dis- 
covers that it was first acted at Cambridge, 
and next at Huntindon Free-school. He re- 
members that Cromwell was educated there, 
is struck by the part of ^ Tactus ' and its 
ambitions speeches; happily imagines that 
Cromwell took that part, and the fable was 
ready for publication. 

Heath may be right in saying that Crom- 
well was alternately idle and enthusiastic in 
study, for such changes are frequent in great 
sensibilities. He may have robbed orchards 
.nd rifled pigeon-hoL, ye. done uo «re 
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than most scbool-boys, who are slow in distin- 
guishing meum from tuum. Of his master 
Dr. Beard's severities to him we mnch doubt, 
since he seems in later life to have been a 
stedfast friend of Cromwell, and to have sup- 
plied him with matter for his first anti-papal 
speech. 

In 1603, when Oliver was yet scarce four 
years old, his grandfather, the golden knight, 
died— the very year that King James, on his 
way from Scotland to be crowned in London, 
stopped two days at Hinchinbrook, confer- 
ring knighthood upon his uncle, Thomas 
Steward, of Ely. In 1617, when Cromwell 
was just seventeen, and already entered as 
student at Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
under the tutorship of Master Richard How- 
let (a learned name), Hinchinbrook was again 
honoured by the same wise monarch, on his 
way to visit Scotland, for the first time since 
his coronation, having in his train his new 
favourite, Buckingham, and Dr. Laud, the 
archdeacon of CromweH's native town. The 
visits of kings, seemed fatal to this family, for 
the same year, his father died, and soon after, 
his maternal grandfather, the tithe-farmer of 
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Ely. Cromwell had evidently not studied 
much at college. Milton speaks of him as 
well-skilled rather in men than books. Heath 
says, he was a roysterer, fond of foot-ball, cud- 
gi-^Uymg, ^d boist^n. ^ort^ he Imew 
that he always retained a knowledge of Latin, 
and addressed the Dutch ambassadors in that 
language. Waller says, he was well read in 
Greek and Soman story ; and he is said to 
have had a noble private library at Whitehall. 
With all his practical mind, there must have 
been long hours by bivouac fires and summer 
campings, when such a restless mind would 
surely seek the wide sjrmpathy of great dead 
men and their writings. 

Though only eighteen, and having been, as 
yet, scarce a year at college, the young roy- 
sterer was called home at his father's death, to 
attend his burial, and to comfort his mother, 
now a widow with six other children, and 
a business which required hourly care. Such 
trials and responsibilities as these, must soon 
have brought a mind like his to maturity. 
At this time, before he entered on the actual 
business of a country gentleman's life, he was 
sent to London, to study law at Lincoln's 
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Inn, Carlyle says, probably at the chambers 
of some distinguished lawyer, as his name 
does not appear on the books of any of 
the courts. It is certain, whether he failed 
with the law, or disliked it, he reftised to 
study. It is more probable, that he was only 
sent to town to enlarge his views, and to ga- 
ther a wider experience of a wider life than 
the school-room, the quadrangle, or the brewery 
could aflford. 

Heath, now renews all his slanders and 
splenetic ribaldry, and says that Cromwell 
grew sullen, and took an antipathy to the law ; 
and, on his return home, returned to low 
revelries, delighting in thrashing tinkers and 
pedlars with his quarter-staff, in which few 
could over-match him ; becoming so disorderly 
and such a terror to all wives, that they would 
lock their doors at his approach. In turning 
to more trustworthy authority, we find, how- 
ever, on the contrary, that in London " he 
associated himself with those of the best rank 
and quality, and the most ingenious persons ; 
for, though he were of a nature not adverse to 
study and contemplation, yet he seemed rather 
addicted to conversation, and the reading of 
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men, and their several tempers, than a con- 
tinual poring upon books." 

This impression of his supposed licentious 
youth, seems based on his own morbid self- 
accusations in his late speeches and letters, 
ungenerously used agamst him and perverted 
by his enemies. In a letter to his sister, he 
says, " You know what my manner of life hath 
been, 0, I lived in, and loved darkness, I 
hated the light, I was the chief of sinners. 
It is true I hated godliness, yet God had 
mercy on me." Because Cromwell, twelve 
years later, in the height of his religious zeal 
and of those extravagant self-accusings, almost 
approaching to insanity, lamented the ordinary 
amusements of a thoughtless student — the 
street fight, the mask, the theatre, the 
gambling bouts, the cards and the dance, 
he must needs, say his enemies, have been a 
debauchee and shared in all the vices of a 
Borgia. The Eestoration was the age of high 
moral standards, and Sedley and Rochester 
were the public censors ! It is very probable 
that the same diseased conscientiousness may 
actually have made him restore, as he is said 
to have done, his winnings with the dice. 
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accompanied by expressions of sorrow as great 
as if he had been the vilest murderer un- 
hung. 

But the moment of a higher enthusiasm had 
not yet dawned. In 1620, when he was only 
twenty-one years of age, he was married at St 
Giles's Church, Cripplegate, to Elizabeth 
Bourchier, daughter of Sir James Bourchier of 
Felstead in Essex, an ancient family related to 
the Hampdens, a virtuous and excellent 
woman, and a true and tender wife, who re- 
mained unintoxicated by prosperity. Some years 
after she is said to have surrendered her 
jointure to pay Cromwell's debts, a report 
which, if true, would lead us to suppose that 
he had lived extravagantly and generously, but 
not necessarily irregularly either at college or 
in London. We find him entering into a 
statute with William Morley, leather-seller of 
London, in the sum of four thousand pounds to 
duly pay the jointure, consisting of the par- 
sonage and glebe of Hartford in Huntingdon- 
shire. His first child was bom in October, 
1621. It was about this time, while pursuing, 
in the society of a beloved mother and wife, 
the peaceful unambitious duties of his farm, 
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that the religious fervour of the times seems 
to have first strongly seized him. 

We have shown already how many of his 
kinsmen were already Puritans, and every pro- 
gress of the party must have been already 
familiar to his mind, for he was allied by 
marriage with their leaders, St. John and 
Hampden. The time had come when none 
but the atheist could remain neutral, and all 
great mmds now turned then- attention to 
religion, even if they were not religious ; for 
the Eeformation was now about to assume a 
new phase, and to change the state, if possi- 
ble, into a direct theocracy — or, at least, into 
a republic. 

Molton, speaking of this period of his life, 
says : — ** He had grown up in peace and 
privacy at home, silently cherishing in his 
heart a confidence in Grod, and a magnanimity 
well adapted for the solemn times that were 
approaching. Although of ripe years, he had 
not yet stepped forward into public life ; and 
nothing so much distinguished him from all 
around as the cultivation of a pure religion 
and the integrity of his life." A gloom — the 
usual precursor of all great mental changes — 
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overshadowed him ; a deep, black melancholy 
— ^like that which drove Luther to wander 
night and day through the cloisters of Erfiirth, 
crying, " My sin, my sin !" — Wesley to dream 
of hell at Oxford, and Pascal to see graves 
opening at his feet — ^pressed down upon his 
brain. 

This melancholy is now as well-known a 
symptom of r^o- e„«-i- aa a red 
cheek is of a fever, or a pale one of dropsy. 
Cromwell's mind was alternately torn with 
doubts, lacerated with fears, and paralyzed by 
despai;. He was drifted L whirlwinds, J 
smitten with momentary lightnings. Now hell 
seemed boiling at his feet, and now heaven was 
ready to rain fire upon his head ; and over aU, 
and through all, and above all, was night — 
Egyptian night — tangible, solid with its grave- 
like darkness. Sir Philip Warwick says a 
Huntingdon physician told him that, at this 
time, Cromwell would frequently send for him 
even at midnight, believing that he was dying ; 
and. when he walked abroad, he would tremble 
to pass near the town-cross or the church- 
tower, lest they should fall upon him. In the 
same crisis, Fox, the quaker, fasted, and hid 
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himself in hollow trees, till he heard God au- 
dibly speak, and Bunyan was shaken by ter- 
rible dreams, and voices from the darkest 
abysses of hell. It is such spiritual conflicts 
as these, that fill our mad-houses yearly, with 
religious enthusiasts. It bears no more re- 
semblance to healthy religion, than a madman's 
strength does to one in the normal state, but 
it is a stage through which reUgious thinkers 
frequently pass. The moment of deliverance 
comes, the climax, that restores the mind to 
health, and is its reaction. Loyola felt it, when 
he saw the Trinity upon the steps of the 
church at Rome. St. Therfese, when the 
angel pierced her heart with a golden arrow. 
Fox awoke from his trances to do good in his 
own crazed way. Bunyan, purified and chas- 
tened, to guide men to the bright city, whither 
he had himself been; the weak mind sinks 
at such times into insanity, but the strong 
awake from their sleep, like Samson, to snap 
the green withs that bind them. 

The second stage of the disease ensued — ^the 
fever of restricted and excessive thought sub- 
sided. The spiritual delirium of mental in- 
temperance vanished. A great light shone 
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upon him and lit his path. It was hope, day- 
break, election, a sun burst, that dispelled 
aU the phantoms of Hinnom's valle)^, and 
Tophet's pit. He was in ^ a state of grace,' 
and a new life was now to begin. Scathed 
and furrowed by the lightnings of this mental 
storm, he strode forth again into the pure sun- 
shine of God's glorious world, with the wan 
face of that recovered demoniac, who had 
spent half his days among the tombs. He 
led a new life ; his house became a refuge for 
nonconformist ministers, and the mutilated 
victims of Laud's inquisition ; he encouraged 
his townsmen to support their claims, he . at- 
tended himself upon the Bishop of Lincoln, to 
protect their rights, he preached to them, and 
prayed with them. He advocated everywhere 
toleration, he attended lectures, he cherished 
all who suffered persecution for conscience sake ; 
he was now the advocate of universal tolera- 
tion ; he was soon to become its Mahommed, 
and its armed apostle. They looked upon him 
as the leader of the Puritan cause in that 
county. It is probable, that he throve in 
business, or had inherited property, for Milton 
says, " He was grown rich at home, and en- 
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larging bis hopes with reliance in God for any, 
the most exalted times, he nursed his great 
soul in sUence.*' 

His first son, had died in its childhood ; his 
second was born in 1625, and was educated 
near his grandfather's house, at Felsted Free 
School. He was killed in battle, against the 
Scotch, when just nineteen, nearly to the break- 
ing of his father's heart. Cromwell's first 
daughter was bom 1624. She became after- 
wards the wife of Ireton, and then of Fleet- 
wood. A letter is still preserved, addressed 
by Cromwell to Mr. Downtell, one of the 
tutors of St. John's, Cambridge, an old college 
friend, requesting him to stand godfather for 
one of his children. Another letter written by 
him, and soon after his mental change, indi- 
cates by it9 subject, the direction of his 
thoughts. It relates to a lectureship, likely 
to fall to the ground, unless some effort was 
made to maintain it. ^^ Building of hospitals," 
he writes, "provides for mens' bodies. To 
build material temples, is judged a work of 
piety, but they that procure spuitual good— 
they that build up spiritujal temples — they are 
the men truly charitable, truly pious." About 
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this time, a suit was instituted by Cromwell 
and his relations, against his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, of Ely, on the plea of imbecility. 
The suit fell to the ground, as such suits often 
do, it being so difficult to distinguish the ac- 
tual moment when some men's imbecility 
begins ; but a few years later, Cromwell was 
declared by his uncle's will his heir in chief. 
He must then have become comparatively 
wealthy, and if he ever did keep a brewery, 
have relinquished it when he removed to Ely ; 
his own words are — " I was by birth a gentle- 
man, living neither in any considerable height 
nor yet in obscurity." 

In 1628 his public life commenced by his 
being elected member for Huntingdon, in 
Charles's third parliament. The cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand was already in the 
sky. The hated Buckingham, on the very eve 
of impeachment, had fallen beneath the knife 
of Felton ; the tyranny of Laud was arousing 
public indignation, and the fatal mines were 
fast being sunk that would, in no distant day, 
be sprung to the destruction of church and 
throne. Cromwell must now have become an 
intimate of all the leading puritans, and 
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Hampden and St. John would encourage him 
to appear in a debate. 

Pym had akeady accused Mainwaring, 
the royal chaplain, of popish practices, and 
had procured his condemnation by the House, 
which had resolved itself into a general com- 
mittee of religion. When Cromwell stood up 
and denounced tiie Bishop of Winchester as 
having encouraged a Dr. Alablaster to preach 
flat popery at Paul's Cross, and as having 
given preferment to the very Mainwaring 
whom the House had lately condemned, "If 
these are the steps," he concluded, " to church 
preferment what are we to expect?" The 
House, entering warmly into the seasonable 
remarks of the blunt country gentleman, and 
known already as a kinsman of Hampden's and 
a staunch Puritan, ordered that Dr. Beard of 
Huntingdon — diverts old schoolmaster — who 
had informed him of the bishop's conduct, 
should be brought to London, to give in his 
testimony. But, ere this could be done, the 
king rent the great charter in twaby suddenly 
dissolving the Parliament. The House grew 
maddened, the speaker. Finch, weepingly 
obeying the king, and, leaving the chair, was 
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held down in his seat by Denzil Hollis, till 
the opposition could decide upon their future 
conduct, " swearing, by God's wounds, he 
should sit there till the House did please to 
rise. 

Before the effect of Cromwell's speech had 
well subsided came Fym's declaration and the 
dissolution. Illegality provoked illegality, and 
in the struggles of the king for prerogative, 
and of the Parliament for liberty, the con- 
stitution was destroyed. With locked doors 
the House passed three protests against 
Armenianism, papistry and iUegal bondage. 
Too late the thunderbolt of the royal dis- 
pleasure fell upon the chiefs of the opposition ; 
some were fined and some were imprisoned 
but the nation had spoken, and its words were 
never to be forgotten. Charles found parlia- 
ments restive, and turned his back upon them, 
as he hoped, for ever. For several years the 
English nation remained chained at its ruler's 
feet ; maddened by the lash it suddenly burst 
its bonds and slew its keeper. Cromwell's 
public life seemed now abruptly concluded, 
and he retired to his farm as to an obscurity 
from which he might never emerge. He had 
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already advanced upon the stage, the curtain 
was about to draw up, all eyes were straining 
to see the new actor, when a cry of ^ fire ' was 
raised, and the whole theatre was reduced to 
ashes. In 1630 Oliver Cromwell and Thomas 
Beard, his old schoolmaster and parliamentary 
abettor, are named justices of the peace, 
under a new charter, granted to the cor- 
poration of Huntingdoa In 1631, realizing 
one hundred and eighty pounds by the sale of 
certain lands and tithes, he bought a small 
grazing farm at St Ives, leaving his mother 
still at Huntingdon. This place was about 
five miles lower down the Ouse, and various 
lands in the neighbourhood still go by his 
name: his fields may still be recognized; 
swampy, boggy lands fiinged with willows at 
the east end of St. Ives. Places of very 
doubtful authenticity, are even pointed out as 
his house and barn. 

St Ives is a small town of some fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, and stands in a flat grassy country 
on the left side of the Ouse, a black, sluggish, 
dismal river, says Carlyle, choked with gross 
weedy herbage and bushes, and near its bank, 
and the one long street that forms the town, 
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is built a narrow, steep, old bridge, that leads 
jon westward to Godraanchester, where, again 
crossing the Ouse, you enter Huntingdon. At 
its tipper end stands the church where Crom- 
well is reported to have attended, his neck 
bandaged in red flannel (being invalid), with 
its ^ God's acre ' surrounded by a brick wall, 
at the foot of which runs the river, at the op- 
posite extremity are situated Cromweirs fields 
and Slope Hall; not his own house, as is generally 
supposed, but that of the estate to which the 
farm he rented belonged. In this bog land Crom- 
well lived till 1636, *^ occupied," conjectures 
Carlyle, "in diligent grass farming, mowing, 
milking cattle, marketing (like his father wh(^ 
had grazing land in Staffordshire) hypochon- 
driac fits of the blackness of darkness, with 
glances of the brightness of very heaven, 
prayer, religious reading, and meditation, 
household epochs, joys, and cares. His time 
is said to have been spent in lectures, exposi- 
tions, and prayers, even to the injury of his 
fortune. His labourers, who became after- 
wards part of his ^ Ironsides,' he supplied, in 
1641, with swords, for which outlay one hun- 
dred pounds was voted him by the parliament. 
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In 1632 — the year in which Gustavus fell at 
Lutzen — Cromweirs seventh child was bom. 
Almost the only record existing of Oliver's life 
at Ely, is a letter addressed by him to a Puritan 
tradesman at the Exchange^ who afterwards 
became one of the trustees for the sale of 
bishop lands. He writes about a Dr. Wells, 
who was, it is supposed, an itinerant lecturer, 
who afterwards emigrated to New .England; 
and on the very day that he dispatched this 
letter, his kinsman entered his protest against 
the ship money. It was about this time that 
he removed to Ely, succeeded to his uncle. 
Sir Thomas Steward's farmership of the tythes. 
The dean and chapter renewed his lease for 
twenty-one years, and appointed him to the 
trusteeship of some important charities. It is 
supposed he occupied his predecessor's house, 
which, in 1845, was turned into an ale-house, 
and is situated near St. Mary's churchyard, Ely. 
Here his mother joined him, and here the 
whole family lived till his public duties in Lon- 
don induced them to follow him thither. 

The drainage of the Fens — a question of 
great local interest — now drew Cromwell 
forth into that public career which he could 
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scarcely yet be said to have begun. The pro- 
ject of the drainage, which his father had 
actively promoted, and which he opposed, was 
by means of the great Bedford level, a scheme 
of twenty miles of strong and high embank- 
ments, to carry the half-stagnant waters of the 
Ouse into the sea. The Earl of Bedford had 
some years before reclaimed 400,000 acres of 
the several millions that were lying waste in 
the four counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Lincoln — ^the earl being 
rewarded with 95,000 acres. It was now 
proposed to carry out the suspended scheme, 
and by offers of land to obtain the Crown's 
countenance and assistance. From the mo- 
ment the royal commissioners flocked down 
upon the prey, all went wrong ; the adjudica- 
tion courts decided everything for the king ; dis- 
puted the earl's compensation ; oppressed the 
people, and trampled on the claims of the poor to 
the right of common and fishing. Cromwell 
stood forward to defend their rights, boldly re- 
sisting these injustices at a great public meeting 
at Huntingdon, and, through his agitation, the 
whole scheme soon fell to the ground. He 
became now so popular that he was called 
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^ The Lord of the Fens ;' and in these matters, 
says Sir Philip Warwick, " he approved him- 
self a man who could get well at the mark." 
We find him afterwards, when the injustice 
was removed, reviving the scheme, and as a 
lieutenant-general, becoming himself a com- 
missioner to carry out the project. 

His family was now increasing. In 1629, 
his second daughter, Elizabeth, was chris- 
tened at Huntingdon; in 1632, his son James 
was born, and died soon after ; in 1637, his 
daughter Mary was baptized at Huntingdon ; 
in 1638 his fourth and youngest daughter, 
Frances, at Ely. The only trace of Cromwell 
at Ely is a letter written to his cousin, Mrs. 
St. John, then staying with her relations, the 
Mashams, in Essex, a family that contributed 
a member to Oliver's council of state and one of 
whom, in after years, was the friend of Locke. 
The letter — written, as most of his private 
ones are, in good nervous Saxon English — is 
interesting, as seeming to express, as Southey 
observes, the hope, if not the expectation, of 
making himself some day conspicuous in de- 
fence of his religious sentiments. It is also 
valua1;)le as a specimen of the current language 
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used by the better educated of the Puritan 
party. It runs thus, sincerely — 

"Dear Cousin, 

" I thankfully acknowledge your love in your kind 
remembrance of me upon this opportunity. Alas! 
you do too largely prize my lines and my company, I 
may be ashamed to own your expressions, considering 
how unprofitable I am, and the mean improvement of 
my talent. Yet to honour my God by declaring what 
he hath done for my soul, in this I am confident, and 
will bo so. Truly, then, this I find, that he giveth 
springs in a dry and barren wilderness, where 'no water 
is. I live (you know where) in Mesech, which they 
say signifies « prolonging,' in Kedar, which signifies 
' blackness ;' yet the Lord forsaketh me not. Though 
he do prolong, yet he will, I trust, bring me to his 
tabernacle, to his resting-place. My soul is with the 
congregation of the first-born, my body rests in hope ; 
and if these may honour God, either by doing or mffering^ 
I s)^dl be more glad. Truly, no poor creature hath 
mcH!^ cause to put forth himself in the c^use of his Grod 
than I. I have had plentiful wages beforehand, and 
am sure I shall never earn the least mite. The Lord 
accept me in his Son, and give us to walk in the light 
as he is in the light. He it is who enlighteneth our 
blackness, our darkness. I dare not say he hideth his 
face from me ; he giveth me to see light in his light. 
One beam in a dark place hath exceeding much refi*esh- 
ment in it. Blessed be his name for shining upon so 
dark a heart as mine." 

Unable to oppose the royalist influence of 
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his uncle, Sir Oliver, at Huntingdon, and en- 
couraged by Hampden, Oliver offered himself 
at Cambridge, and, in spite of the poet Cleve- 
land's opposition, was returned by the scanty 
majority of one. His fame was fast spread- 
ing. 

Cromwell was just forty-one years of age 
when his public career really commenced, by 
his taking his seat in the Long Parliament as 
member for Cambridge, November 11, 1640. 

Cromwell's life seems a perfect sequence of 
pure enthusiasm, f here is his Spiritual con- 
flict, after his marriage, when he mused beside 
the Ouse, followed by that sudden hope, 
which is called the moment of conversion. He 
becomes a Puritan, and writes to St. John, 
that God had at last shone upon his dark 
heart, upon the heart of him, who had been 
the chief of sinners. He enters parliament, 
his first speech b against popery. He becomes 
captain ; his first thought is, to enrol a regi- 
ment of religious yeomen, he leads their prayer 
meetings, and leads them on to the charge, 
chanting a psalm. He writes from Marston 
Moor, to console a father, whose son had 
perished in the onset, and alludes afiectingly 
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to the loss of his own eldest chUd, in an earlier 
battle. This very year he is seen, by one who 
watched him, secretly praying, with great ear- 
nestness. Even Southey sees nothing impro- 
bable in the fact of his weeping at the last 
interview between Charles and his children ; 
for, in his private life, he says — " He was a 
man of kind feelings, and of a generous na- 
ture." He might have lifted up the lid of that 
monarch's coffin with his sword, and looked in 
at the king, who, * after life's fitful fever, slept 
so well,' and have done more than his brother 
officers did, or than half London would have 
been glad to do. There are some natures, 
that as naturally calumniate, as a viper bites, 
or a scorpion stings. According to the Eoyal- 
ist songs, Cromwell was a drunkard, and an 
unfaithiul husband, his wife being equally given 
to gallantry and drinking. These accusations 
have, however, been as universally disregarded 
by all writers, a^ the story of his being a 
brewer, or of his selling his soul to the devil 
the night before Dunbar. Guizot, however, 
not very scrupulo\is in his selections from the 
discordant nibbish of Noble and Heath, repeats 
an old cavalier scandal, of Cromwell's having 
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several mistresses, and several natural children. 
Lady Dysart and Lady Lambert, the former, a 
royalist, and the latter, a Puritan, are the 
two mistresses mentioned, and General Tol- 
lemache, and Dr. Willingtou, his sons. The 
idle report, mentioned in no existing song or 
lampoon, even in such a scurrilous age, is full 
of contradictions. It says, the scandal of the 
thing, if known, kept it secret from the Puri- 
tans, and yet, that the influence of Lady 
Lambert with the Protector, was a court jest, 
and that his acquaintance with Lady Dysart, 
gave such offence, that he was obliged to dis- 
continue his visits. A lie is never consistent, 
Ludlow makes Lady Dysart an advocate for 
the Restoration, with Cromwell's wife. If she 
had been Cromwell's known mistress, would 
she have been a friend of Cromwell's wife, or 
an advocate for a step which would dethrone 
her lover ? 

Cromwell, like Mahomet, did not enter on 
his public career till near forty. It required 
great events to rouse his saturnine and austere 
nature. The every- day sunset lights the wren 
up to his low roosting bough, but the eagle 
buffets with the north wind and the storm, and 
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needs the lightning to guide it to its nest. 
" Such men," said Napoleon, speaking of this 
sort of temperament, "sometimes sleep, but 
when they awake it is the awaking of the 
lion." What strange scenes for one and the 
same life— the hypochondriac fearing the town 
cross would fall upon him : the general charg- 
ing hotly through the streets of Worcester, or 
shouting out the battle psalm at Dunbar ; and 
the Protector shedding tears as he bids the 
Quaker Fox farewell ! Could it be the same 
hand which grasped so well the plough-handle, 
the leading-staflf, and the sceptre? Instant 
promptitude and unswerving energy were the 
distinguishing features of his character-^that 
clear, determined energy and iron will that 
broke through all visionary fanaticism, and clove 
right down to the heart of the purpose like a 
war axe. In his speeches we see the same 
strong swimmer breasting a sea of trouble , ^nd 
buflfeting the waves, till he clings manfully to 
the shore. In his letters there is the same 
vehemence of affection pouring out at once all 
the fervour of its heart. He had the eye to 
see and the heart to dare ; the fanatic Knip- 
perdoUing's wildest vision of Christ's ideal 
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universal churches and universal perfection, 
combined with the decisive practical eye and 
the large heart of Luther. He had all the 
strong common sense of Napoleon "for all 
this fighting a little bit of paper/' he says ; 
just as Napoleon Bonaparte, looking up from 
the crowd of babbling atheists on the deck of 
his Egyptian vessel to the eternal azure depths 
of heaven, with their diamond-lighted stars, 
asked, with a sneer, " Grentlemen, who then 
made these ?" 

When Fifth Monarchy men spread their mad 
tenet, he denounced it in Parliament as an 
impossibility, and when that would not do, he 
trampled out the sparks of their rebellion 
beneath the hoofs of his horsemen. 

All his despatches are full of fiery energy 
and a sort of trampling hurry. He writes to 
a prattliBg committee on some emergency, 
" no longer disputing out all you can." After 
a victory he says grimly, " we did execution 
upon them for about thirty miles;" and after 
taking Basing-house by storm, " I thank God 
I can give you a good account of Basing ;" 
and to the governor of Farringdon, " if God 
give you into my hands, I will not spare a man 
of you if you put me to a storm." 
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Of Cromwell's ambition it is difficult to 
decide. Forty years of seclusion and reli- 
gious musings is not very excellent prepara- 
tive for the struggle for a crown, which he 
never gained. In one of his speeches, after 
attaining the Protectorate, when such asser- 
tions, if not sincere, were quite superfluous ; 
and in the last speech, before his death, he 
says, speaking of his burdensome rank : — 

" There is not a man living who can say I 
sought it, not a man or woman, treading upon 
English ground .... but to be petitioned 
thereunto, and advised by you to undertake 
such government, a burden too heavy for any 
creature .... certainly, I did look that the 
same men who made the fame should make it 
good unto me. I can say, in the presence of 
God— m comparison with whom we are but 
poor creeping ants upon the earth — I would 
have been glad to have lived under my wood- 
side, and to have kept a flock of sheep." 

Writing to Fleetwood about his son Henry, 
who was going to Ireland, he says : — 

" The Lord knows my desire was for him 
and his brother to have lived private lives in 
the country ; and Henry knows this well, and 
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how diflScultly I was persuaded to give him 
commission of justice of the peace.'' 

Of toleration he was the armed apostle, and 
liberty of conscience was his war-cry. He 
dared, in foil parUament, to exiH^ess his admi- 
ration of Elizabeth, so great a detester of 
Puritans ; and we find Soman Catholics num- 
bered among his guests. He dared to ally 
himself to a Cardinal Mazarin, while he de- 
clared his belief that Spain was the instinctive 
enemy of England. He protected and en- 
couraged universities, became the chancellor 
of one i>f them, and watched their progress 
with interest and approval. Of the savage 
destructiveness of the vulgar Puritan he never 
showed a trace. His Puritanism was that of 
an educated man, and of an enlarged mind. 

Cromwell was the defender of Protestantism 
throughout the world ; he saved the bleeding 
Vaudois, he encouraged the Swiss to protect 
themselves against their popish neighbours. 
He raised subscriptions for the persecuted 
Protestants of Bohemia, and those of Poland 
and Silesia. We have seen him threaten Turin 
and scare the Pope upon his throne ; he stood 
guarding the tree ' of life, like the angel who 
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watched at the gate of deserted paradise. 

When he heard of the twenty-two Vaudois 

villages burnt down, Cromwell burst into tears 

and saying " The sufferings of these poor 

people lie as near — or rather nearer — ^my 

heart than if it had concerned the nearest 

relations I have in the world. '^ He refused all 

alliance with France till justice was done to 

Piedmont ; he declared publicly that he would 

not suffer the true faith to be insulted in any 
part of the world. He stipulated in all his 

treaties for the toleration of Protestantism; 
he asked it of Spain and Portugal, and he was 
looked upon as the arbitrator of the French 
reformers. But his great mind could not rest 
satisfied with anything short of a comprehensive 
armed alliance of the Protestant powers. He 
had resolved to found a council for the pro- 
tection of Protestantism which should rival the 
Eomish Propaganda. Continental Protes- 
tantism was to be divided into four provinces ; 
the first including France, Switzerland and 
Piedmont; the second, the Palatinate and 
Germany ; the third, the north of Europe and 
Turkey; the fourth, the colonies of both 
Indies. The council was* to consist of seven 
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members and four secretaries, who were to 
keep up a correspondence with all the world, 
and inquire into the state of religion, so that 
England might, in all emergencies, encourage, 
aid, and support the first. Ten thousand pounds 
a year, with extraordinary grants when neces- 
sary, were to be placed at the disposal of the 
council, whose sittings were to be held in Chel- 
sea College. Thus did Cromwell's great intel- 
lect anticipate universal toleration, and fore- 
shadow all the missionary enterprises of our 
present age. 

Cromwell's military genius was equal to his 
statesmanship. He at once subdued the coun- 
ties over which he commanded, to which the 
Parliament force could repair for security, or 
from which it could advance to wider conquests. 
His seven associated counties were the nucleus of 
his party's final success. When Bristol sur- 
rendered, Essex remamed inactive. Hampden 
is slain, and there is nothing left but alliance 
with the Scots. The Eastern association still 
remains firm. As this association was the 
nucleus of success, so also were his Ironsides 
the commencement of that disciplined army 
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that were victorious at Marston, Naseby, Wor- 
cester, and Dunbar. 

The army of the new model was but an ex- 
pansion of the organization of the Ironsides. 
Cromwell was the soul of the war, always 
calling for its more speedy, vigorous, and 
effectual prosecution, and its quick conclusion. 

Gustavus Adolphus appears to have been 
his model, and Colonel Dalbier, an old soldier 
of the Swedish king, was his earliest instructor. 
His charges may have been less brilliant than 
Eupert's ; but they always ended in triumph, 
not in defeat. His attacks never failed — ^nor, 
except at Dunbar, was he ever hemmed in by 
the enemy. Like Napoleon, he never received 
a very dangerous wound; and the cavalier 
believed him proof against steel and lead, or 
anything but a magic silver button He saw 
at a glance the turning point of a battle, the 
irretrievable moment for action ; and he bore 
down on the assailable point, sudden and ter- 
rible as a thunderbolt. 

It was Cromwell's vigorous mind, that first 
broke through the sophistical casuistry of 
many of his own party, and at once decided, 
that to wage war on a king was, in fact, to 
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be ready at once to put Urn to death. He 
calmed the fears of his Ironsides, by telling 
them' publicly, that if the king chanced to be 
in the body of the enemy, he would as soon 
discharge his pistol in his face, as in that of 
another private man ; and, if their consciences 
would not let them do the like, they had better 
leave his colours. 

The highest tribute that can be paid to 
Cromwell's military genius is, simply to recal 
to remembrance the fact, that he was never 
beaten. Beginning his life as a soldier, at an 
age when most great generals have already at- 
tained their fame, he excelled in every branch 
of warfare which he practised. He was the 
best partisan leader of his day ; he was the 
best general ; with his Ironsides, he kept the 
associated countries in perfect subjection ; with 
his army he subdued England. He did all 
that there was to do, in the quickest possible 
time, and with the least loss of life. When 
there were sieges to be formed, he became re- 
nowned for his certainty of success. He never 
retreated, but from one place, and then only 
from a political necessity. He withstood the 
fiery charges of Rupert, and the steady on- 

r2 
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slanght of the Scotch pikemen. He was equal 
to every assailant, and his genius rose above 
every emergency. His success never led him 
into feverish dreams of conquest, but he sheathed 
his sword, the very instant that his antagonist 
fell bleeding at his feet. He fought only to 
obtain peace, and, when he had obtained it^ 
he ceased to fight. He left France and Spain 
to his generals and to his admirals, although 
he might by his genius have rivalled the fame 
of his model — Gustavus Adolphus. 

No monarch had ever more excuses to jus- 
tify his interference in foreign warfare, and yet 
he passed them by unheeded. His arbitration 
in the Vaudois, at Algiers, in the West Indies, 
even in France itself, all vindications of a per- 
secuted faith, he proved to be sincere by his 
interference ceasing when redress was once ob- 
tained. Whether he was a colonel, a general, 
or a protector, he was equally a great soldier 
or statesman ; he seemed to be either, rather 
from the momentary necessity, than from the 
dictation of any innate instinct. Every 
faculty that he exercised seemed at once 
that to whichr his whole genius was directed, 
and the peculiar cause of his immediate great- 
ness. 
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Cromwell was only once wounded, and that 
was slightly in the neck, at Marston Moor. 
He was once, however, ridden down in a 
charge, and at the siege of Bristol narrowly 
escaped death from a shot, while seated near 
Fairfax on the top of a tower. 

A few leading traits of the external appear- 
ance of the Eoyalist and Puritan armies may 
not be uninteresting here. 

Mr. Forster, in his life of Hampden, says, 
that the regiments of infantry adopted as the 
colour of their dress, that of their colonel's 
livery. Hampden's men wore green ; HoUis's 
were called *The London Eed-coats;' Lord 
Brook's wore purple ; Lord Say's and Mande- 
ville's blue ; Lord Essex's men were clad in 
orange ; and all Parliamentary officers wore 
a scarf of this colour also, as a symbol of their 
cause. Cromwell's favourite emblem on his 
arms was the sun and moon, standing for 
0. C. ; his motto was Pax quoesita hello; the 
general motto of the Parliament-flags, God 
mth ics ; Essex's, Cave^ adsum, a bragging war- 
cry, frequently turned into a jest by the cava- 
liers ^when victorious;' Algernon Sidney's was 
Sanctus amor patrice dot animam; but Hamp- 
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den's was more inflexible than all, Vestigia 

nulla RETRORSUM. 

Hasbrig's men were called ' Lobsters,' from 
the hard steel shells of breast and back pieces 
in which they were encased ; the Marquis of 
Newcastle's, 'The Lambs,' from their white 
coats. At the battle of Newbury, Essex's 
men wore branches of furze and broom in 
their hats — a dangerous custom, from its easy 
imitation by the enemy. 

As a statesman, Cromwell's peculiar merit 
is his widcrhearted toleration — not that he 
embraced it in all the ftillness of our own ideal 
—for when he was in Ireland, he avowed his 
hatred for the mass, and for popery in general. 
But to all sects of Protestants he conceded 
everything. He became the ' enemy of Pres- 
byterianism, because it was intolerant. He 
received Fox as a friend; he evinced 
even pity for the madman Naylor, who be- 
lieved himself an incarnation of the Messiah. 
His own family attended the service of the 
Church of England. He protected the Jews, 
and granted them privileges. In the face of 
all Puritan outcries, he defended the univer- 
sities from all injury, and avowed his admira- 
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tion for them as institutions. He was never 
illegal but to put down greater illegality. He 
was neither cruel nor severe. He tried 
to rule by parliaments till they endangered 
the country by their disputes, and he 
never ceased to try their practicability. He 
was not afraid of their opposition to his own 
power; for he proved his own strength by 
destroying them. He could not dread parlia- 
ments as parliaments; for he himself called 
them into existence^ and continued to con- 
voke them till the very day of his death. 

The republic had been proved to be impos- 
sible ; to create it was but to recal the exiled 
king ; to reform it, was to nullify the right of 
liberty of conscience, for which the nation had 
fought and conquered. All history shows that 
firm military rule is the best and the neces- 
sary end of all revolutions. Cromwell rose 
naturally and by necessity to the throne which 
awaited him. He did not restlessly increase 
his power ; he voluntarily divided it with suc- 
cessive parliaments, with his councils of state, 
with his majors-general; he destroyed each 
only when they became dangerous to the na- 
tional safety — not to himself, for he showed 
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their powerlessness by destroying them. We 
deny the charge of duplicity and falsehood 
brought against him : he succeeded because he 
was true. The charges against him are un- 
proved generalities ; his speeches are truthful 
in their very unstudied complexity. Great 
men are great from then- advocacy of some 
truth — a past truth, perhaps — a misunderstood 
truth, perhaps — but still a truth ; and they 
are victorious exactly in proportion to the 
depth of that truth, and the convictions with 
which they hold it. If conquerors advocate un- 
truths, their adversaries uphold untruths still 
more untrue, and therefore are they vanquished. 
Oliver^s whole life, to our eyes, is full of the closest- 
woven sincerity. His hypochondriacisms, his 
long silent years of waiting, like Moses for the 
voice in the bush beside which he kept his 
sheep, his toilings and struggles, when age was 
already laying its palsied hand upon him, his 
necessary and inevitable progress to a power 
which none else was fit to hold, from which he 
could not retreat but to the grave, and not 
merely to the grave, for death he cared little, 
that was very nigh at hand, but to the grave 
with all he had fought for to perish with him, 
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are all proofs of his truth. He felt himself called 
to rule, he ruled, and ruled well ; and because he 
ruled, therefore we know now that he must in- 
deed have been called. " His successes in Par- 
liament/' says Carlyle, " his successes through 
the war are the honest successes of a brave man, 
who has more resolution in the heart of him, 
more light in the head of him than other men. 
His prayers to God, his spoken thanks to the 
God of victory are one good and genuine proof 
for a deep-hearted Calvinistic Cromwell." 

CromweU seems untrue, precisely from his 
very truthfulness; because he did not from 
the outset aim at a crown, because he acted 
for each emergency he seems contradictory ; 
but everywhere will his ruling motives be a 
hatred of anarchy and a love of toleration. 
I believe that could any great men have 
established order under any order of govern- 
ment, Cromwell, if unassailed, would have 
sunk again into the country farmer; without 
this he could not rest till death. He felt 
there was a work to do, he felt that he was 
the strongest to do it ; and time showed that if 
he did not do it, there was no resource but 
recalling of the Stuarts. If we believe 
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Cromwell, since, in supporting the first re 
volution, we must aUow him right in upholding 
it. To have helped to undo what he had 
helped to do, would have been avowing that he 
had fought for a lie and not for a truth. The 
two current theories respecting Cromwell rival 
each other in absurdity. How could ambition 
be dormant till half a life was past, how could 
a life so harmonious be in the beginning 
sincere and in the end a mass of hypocrisy ? 
If he was sincere ever, he died sincere. He 
fought for what we now enjoy, for what Charles 
refused to surrender, bled for what James re- 
fused to give, and was driven into exile. 

Cromwell had nine children— five sons, and 
four daughters; two of the sons never 
came to maturity. Oliver, the second son, 
was killed early in the civil wars. Richard 
married the daughter of Richard Mayor, of 
Hursley, Hants., succeeded his father, and 
eventually returned to well-deserved ob- 
scurity. The third son, Henry, became an 
officer in Fairfax's regiment, eventually Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, and died peaceably after 
the Restoration. 

Of the daughters, Bridget married Ireton, 
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and, on his death, Fleetwood. Elizabeth be- 
came Mrs. Claypole, and expired four weeks 
before her father. Mary, Lady Falconberg, 
is mentioned by Swift, who knew her as 
handsome and like h^r father.^ Frances, 
whose hand Charles 11. is said to have asked, 
married Mr. Eich, grandson of the Earl of 
Warwick, and, on his death. Sir John Ealph. 
All survived their father. The Protector's 
widow, a very excellent and blameless woman, 
died in 1672, at her son-in-law Claypole's 
house, in Market Deeping, Northampton- 
shire. 

His mother, a venerable old lady of ninety- 
four, died about four years before that son 
whom she so much loved. 

Like Napoleon's mother, she had lived to 
see his greatness; but, happier still, she 
did not outlive it. Her mind was always 
intent upon his safety, and, as Ludlow says, 
" At the sound of a musket she would often 
be afraid her son was shot, and could not be 
satisfied unless she saw him once a day at 
least." In his letters he always mentions her 
with respect and love. 

A little before her death, this pious brave 
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Puritan mother gave her son her blessing 
in these broken words, " The Lord cause his 
face to shine upon you and comfort you in all 
your adversities, and enable you to do great 
things for the glory of your most high God, 
and to be a relief unto his people. My dear 
son, I leave my heart with thee, a good night," 
and so uttering a benediction she died. 

This stern, iron man seems to have had a 
warm tender heart, for he wept when he spoke 
of the king's last interview with his children, 
and declared it was the ^ tenderest sight that 
ever his eyes beheld.^ 

He seems to have been a fond father, and 
his letters to his children are full of the most 
ardent affection. Speaking of the death of 
his eldest son in battle, he says — " It went to 
my heart like a dagger, indeed it did ; " and 
adds, in another place, *^ the Lord supported 
me with this, that the Lord took him into the 
happiness we all pant and long for." 

His grief at the death of his favourite 
daughter, Lady Claypole, is said to have 
hastened his own end. For fourteen days he 
was by her bed-side at Hampton Court, un- 
able to attend to any public business whatever. 
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A pamphlet published at the time says, ^^ that 
her pains took deep impression upon him, for 
he was ever an indulgent and tender father ; 
and, a few days after her death, he called for 
a Bible, and desired some one to read to him 
a passage in Philippians — 

" Not that I speak in respect of want, for 
I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content and &c. This 
scripture," he said, *' saved my life when my 
poor son, Oliver, died, which went as a dagger 
to my heart, indeed it did. It's true, Paul, 
you have learned this, and attained to this 
measure of grace, but what shall I do ? Ah ! 
poor creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take 
out — I find it so — " but then reading the 
thirteenth verse, where Paul says, " I can do 
all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me,'' he cried out, " He that was Paul's Christ 
is my Christ too," and took comfort. 

His letters, whether written to his children 
directly or to fi^iends about them, are full of 
wise and anxious solicitude. He overflows in 
terms of womanly endearment; he always 
speaks of Doll or Moll, my little wenches or 
the little brat; dear Dorothy or idle Dick. 
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His care of idle Dick's welfare is very great ; 
he watches his marriage with jealous care, is 
anxious to enjoy the comfort of the young 
pair's society, and to board them at his own 
house. At one time he hopes his son grows 
more serious; would have him understand 
business, read a little history, study the mathe- 
matics and cosmography ; these are good, and 
better than idleness, he says, and fit for public 
services, to which a man is bom. In another 
letter he begs him to read Ealeigh's history of 
the world, as better for the understanding, 
than mere fable. In another, he writes to his 
son-in-law, Mr. Mayor, to hope he gives 
Bichard good counsel, for he needs it in that 
dangerous time of his age ; but the following 
one is so full of the mild reproof of a good 
father, that we cannot refrain from extracting 

a large portion — 

'^ I hear mj son hath exceeded his allowance, and is 
in debt Truly, I cannot commend him therein, 
wisdom requiring his living within compass, and calling 
for it at his hands ; and in my judgement the reputation 
arising from thence would have been more real honour 
than what is attained the other way. I believe vain 
men will speak well of him that does ill. I desire to 
be understood that I grudge him not laudable recrea- 
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tions, nor an honourable carriage of himself in them, 
nor in any matter of charge like to &11 to my share or 
stick with me. Truly, I can find in my heart to allow 
him not only a sufficiency but more for his good. But 
if pleasure and self-satisfaction be made the business of 
a man's life, and so much cost laid out upon it, so much 
time spent upon it, aa rather answers appetite than the 
will of God, or is comely before his saints — 1 scruple 
to feed this humour, and Grod forbid that bis being my 
son should be his allowance to Uve not pleasingly to 
our Heavenly Father, who hath raised me out of the 
dust to be what I am. ' Let him seek grace,' this will 
not abridge of lawful pleasures, but teach such a use of 
them as will have the peace of a good conscience going 
along with it. Sir, I write what is in my heart. I 
pray you communicate my mind herein to my son. . . 
Truly, I love him, he is dear to me, and so is his wife, 
and for their sakes do I thus write. They shall not 
want comfort or encouragement from me, so &u* as I 
may afford it ; but, indeed, I cannot think I do well to 
feed a voluptuous humour in my own son, if he should 
make pleasures the business of his life, in a time when 
some precious saints are bleeding and breathing out 
their last for the safety of the rest. Memorable is the 
speech of Uriah to David; see Samuel xi. II. Sir, I 
beseech you believe I say not this to save my purse, for 
I shall willingly do what is convenient to satisfy his 
occasions as I have opportunity." 

For Richard's ivife he seems to have enter- 
tained a sincere affection^ he says^ to her 
father — " I assure you, sir, I wish her very 
well, and, I believe, she knows it. I pray 
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you tell her from me, I expect she writes often 
to me." He writes to her — 

'^ My deab Daughter, 

" Your letter was very welcome to me. I like to 
see anTthing from thy hand, because, indeed, I do not 
stick to saj I do entirely love you, and therefore I hope 
a word of advice will not be entirely unwelcome to 
you, and I desire you to make it above all things your 
business to seek the Lord. Lord bless thee, dear 
daughter. I rest thy loving &ther, 

" O. C.** 

and soon after he writes to advise her for her 
health, after a miscarriage, to be sure to ride on 
horseback, and not in coach ; and ftill of loving 
jealousy, he complains of her letters as too 
courtly and complimentary, and demands plain 
dealing, and more letters from idle Dick ; he 
did not expect much, as he says, but he is 
disappointed in little Doll. 

One touching letter to his wife, written du- 
ring all the excitement of victory, and while 
the battle smoke still clung around the heights 
of Dunbar, is still preserved ; it is in answer 
to one complaining of his silence. Shakspere 
himself could not have penned a letter more 
tender, though he drew it from that heart that 
suggested the love of Imogene and Desdemona. 
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" My Deabest, 

^^ I could chide thee that in many of thy letters 
thou writest to me that I should not be unmindful of 
thee and thy little ones. Truly, if I love not you too 
well, I think I err not on the other hand much. Thou 
art dearer to me than any creature ; let that suffice ; 
and I grow an old man, and feel the infirmities of age 
manrellously stealing upon me." 

Nor are his letters to his friends, less admi- 
rable for their frankness and glow of heart ; 
to one, he say^ — " I pray daily for thee and 
thy family ;" to another, " my love to the 
dear little ones, truly they are dear to me — 
very dear ;" "you, and your family, are oft in 
my prayers." " Dear Kobin," and " loving bro- 
ther," are frequent phrases to his son-in-law. 
To Fleetwood, when in Ireland, he writes thus 
fondly, " I write not often, at once I desire 
thee to know, I most dearly love thee ; and, 
indeed, my heart is as plain to thee as thy 
heart can well desire ; let nothing shake thee 
in this." 

He seems to have been a warm friend ; 
many of his remaining letters contain ener- 
getic petitions for the widows or children of 
fallen officers — one on his death-bed had left 
his wife and three small children to the tender 

VOL. I. s 
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consideration of the parliament, and Cromwell 
was present at the scene. In another, he 
breaks the death of a son to his father, and 
strives, by the fervency of his praise of the 
dead youth's piety and courage, to pour some 
balm into the father's lacerated heart. — " He 
was a gallant young man and gracious,^' he 
writes, " exceedingly beloved by all the army 
that knew him : he is now a glorious saint in 
Heaven, wherein you should exceedingly re- 
joice." Letters petitioning nominations for 
deserving men are common even to the very 
end of his life. A man more widely tolerant 
than this could not be met with. Milton, the 
ideal republican, was his Latin secretary ; 
Marvel, Waller and Dryden met at his table ; 
Biddle, the Unitarian ; Sir Kenelm Digby, the 
Roman Catholic ; Hartlib, the Pole ; and 
Usher, the prelate, received pensions from 
his bounty. Waller wrote his epitaph in 
sounding verse ; and Dryden, though scarce 
escaped from college, soared far above 
WaUer. 

To Baxter he is known to have made appli- 
cation to serve as chaplain to his favourite 
regiment of ' Ironsides.' 
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V 

His speeches are oharacterized by Carlyle, 
as the produce of a mmd which was rude 
and confused — an outer hull of chaotic con- 
fusion-struggling to utter, and amid visions 
of the devU, nervous dreams, almost semi-mad- 
ness—yet betraying such a clear and determi- 
nate energy, such deep and wild sincerity. 

» He was a kind of chaotic man-a shining 
ray, as of pure starlight and fire, working in 
such an element of boundless hypochondria — 
unformed black of blackness, and this pro- 
duced by the very depth and tenderness of his 
wild affections. It is necessary, when yoti 
read his speeches, to try and believe that he 
means something, and search, lovingly, what 
it may be ; and you will find a real speech 
lying imprisoned in those tortuous utterances, 
a meaning in the great heart of this martial 
man." 

He was, says the same nervous writer, a 
great inarticulate prophet — a great silent man, 
to himself, the meaning was as clear as sun- 
light, but he despised eloquence. And some- 
thing must be laid to the inaccurate reporting 
of that age. 

Sometimes, his speeches need no apology ; 

s 2 
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fill! of abrupt vehemence, they have something 
of the inspiration of the unlettered Amos. 
Take this, for instance — "Therefore, I beseech 
you, in the name of God, set your heart to 
this work ; and, if you set your hearts to it, 
then you will sing Luther's psalm. That is a 
rare psalm for a Christian ! — and if he set his 
heart open, and can approve it to God, we 
shall hear him say, ^ God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble.' If Pope, Spaniard, and devil, and 
all, set themselves against us — ^though they 
should compass us like bees, as in the 118th 
Psalm — yet, in the name of the Lord, we 
should destroy them. And, as it is in 
this psalm of Luther's, ^we will not fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the middle of the 
sea — ^though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled — though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof " 

But never sound these strange blendings of 
sermon, paraphrase, and speech, better than 
when they are blended with action, as in this 
one on dissolving a subtle and unmanageable 
parliament. 
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** And what is likely to come upon this — 
the enemy being ready to invade us — but 
even present blood and confusion ; and, if this 
be so, I do assign it to this cause — your not 
assenting to what you did invite me by your 
petition and advice, as that which might prove 
the settlement of the nation. And if this be 
the end of your sitting, and this be your 
carriage, I think it high time that an end 
shall be put to your sitting, and I do dissolve 
this parliament, and let God be judge between 
you and me." 

We seem not merely to have read of, but to 
have known the Cromwell family — particu- 
larly the good old mother, who loved her 
son so tenderly and was so beloved by him. 
Noble represents her with a long passive face , 
her light-brown hair drawn back under a plain 
white satin hood, fastening under the chin ; 
no eyelashes ; her broad lace handkerchief 
drawn up closely round her neck, and tied 
with a black string, and over this green satin 
cardinal, fastened with a jewel ; and a string 
of pearls round her neck. She was amiable, 
and universally beloved. His father's face, in 
the Hinchinbrook portrait, says the same com- 
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pUer, is languid and sicUy. Cromweirs wife 
seems to have been a loveable, domestic woman, 
somewhat thrifty— but we must allow for habit 
— and it is said reluctant to live at Whitehall, 
or to enter upon the state of royalty. She 
educated her children well, and seems to have 
been the type of an English mother. We 
find her, in her letters to Cromwell, advising 
him with tender earnestness. In the Royalist 
lampoons she appears to have been addicted 
to all the deadly sins. Elizabeth Cromwell, 
Mrs. Claypole, was Oliver's favourite daughter. 
Whitelocke says " she was a lady of excellent 
parts, dear to her parents, and civil to all per- 
sons ; courteous and friendly to all gentlemen 
of her acquaintance." The story of her dying 
for grief at the execution of Dr. Hewett 
evidentlv arose from the fact of the two events 
of her death and the detection of the plot 
coming together. She was dying before the 
detection of the plot, and Thurloe quotes a 
letter from her to her sister-in-law, which 
entirely explodes the story. 

Speaking of the plot, she does not mention 
Dr. Hewett, but says — " Truly, the Lord hath 
been T^iy gracious to us, in doing for us above 
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what we could expect, and now has shown 
himself more extraordinair in ideUvering my 
fatJier out of the hands oThis enemies, which 
we have all reason to be sensible of in very 
particular manner; for, certainly, not only 
his family would have been ruined, but in all 
probability the whole nation, and have been 
involved in blood* The Lord grant it may 
never be forgot by us/' 

There is no doubt, however, that Lady 
Claypole had royalist predilections, and was 
less austere than her sister. Lady L'eton. We 
find Cromwell, 1646, writing to his daughter 
Bridget — ^* Your sister Claypole is, I trust in 
mercy, exercised withsome perplexingthoughts. 
She seeks her own vanity and carnal mind — 
bewailing it, she seeks after (as I hope also) 
what will satisfy — and thus to be a seeker is 
to be of the next sect to a finder." Lord 
Falconberg, speaking of his wife, Mary Crom- 
well's grief at her father's death, says — " 1 
know not what on earth to do with her ; when 
seemingly quieted, she bursts out again into a 
passion that tears her very heart to pieces ; 
nor can I blame her, considering what she has 
lost. She also is said to have been attached 
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to the Church of England, and to have been 
married according to its forms. The fourth 
daughter of Cromwell, Frances, is said to 
have been courted by the wit of Whitehall, 
Jerry White, her father's chaplain. The 
Protector, informed of the affair, entered 
his daughter's room one day suddenly, 
and found the handsome chaplain upon his 
knees, kissing the lady's hand. Oliver de- 
manded his purpose. Jerry, with much 
presence of mind, said he had long sued her 
ladyship's gentlewoman and he was praying 
her to intercede for him. Oliver, taking 
advantage of this, turned to the waiting- 
woman and told her Mr. White was his friend 
and he expected her to be such. The maid, 
with a low curtsey, said, " If Mr. White 
intended her that honour, she should not 
oppose him;" upon which Cromwell said, 
" Well, call Goodwin, this business shall 
be done presently before I go out of the room." 
Jerry could not retreat ; Goodwin came, and 
they were at once married, the Protector 
making the bride a wedding present of five 
hundred pounds. Frances intended for the 
son of the Prince of Cond6, for the Duke of 
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Buckingham, and Will Button, a Gloucester- 
shire gentleman, eventually married, the grand- 
son of the Earl of Warwick. 

Richard seems to have been a phlegmatic 
good-tempered man, fond of pleasure and 
society, and devoid of all ambition or as- 
piration 

Henry, of whom — after his administration 
in Ireland — such great hopes were entertained, 
sunk quietly into private life. Charles II. is 
said to have visited him. 

Of Cromwell's nobility of bearing we have 
an unprejudiced testimony in Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who says, " he had much natural greatness ;'' 
and Sir Philip Warwick, who, though a staunch 
royalist, was for six years on his parole a 
frequent attendant at Whitehall; and who, 
remembering his blunt manners and slovenly 
dress, when he first stood up to speak in par- 
liament, was astonished to see his ^ great and 
majestic deportment and comely presence.' 
Dr. Manton tells us he had a noble private 
library. We find him addressing Dutch am- 
bassadors in Latin, and saying of Conde to 
his Swiss agent, " Stultus est et garrulus, et 
venditur a suis cardinalis ' — a bit of bathos 
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perhaps more intelligible to Sharp than better 
idioms. The asthma and the agues he had 
caught in Scotland — or, perhaps even earlier, 
in his swampy farm beside the Ouse — made 
his face pale and his nose red. When Massy 
came to the Hague, after Charles's execution, 
the first question of Montrose was how Oliver's 
nose did. Butler says — "Cromwell wants 
neither wardrobe nor armour; his face was 
naturally buflf, and his skin* may furnish you 
with a rusty coat of mail. Tou would think 
he had been christened in a lime-pit, and 
tanned alive." We agree with Forster in 
thinking Lely's the best portrait of Cromwell, 
the one preserved in the British Museum, being 
taken at an age when his face had less charac- 
ter. It is rather idealized, the wart and 
roughnesses only hinted. If the story is true, 
Cromwell told the young Dutchman that he 
would have no nonsense, and would not pay 
him unless he gave warts, wrinkles, and all. 

We subjoin Mr. Forster's excellent descrip- 
tion of it, pointing first to the heavy, sorrow- 
ful, sleepless eyelids, the fi'own of care and 
anxiety, the firm mouth, and commanding 
chin. " The features cut, as it were, out of 
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a piece of gnarled and knotty oak ; the nose 
large and red ; the cheeks coarse, warted, 
wrinkled and sallow ; the eyebrows huge and 
shaggy, but, glistening from beneath them, 
eyes foil of depth and meaning, and, when 
turned to the gaze, piercing through and 
through the gazer; above these, again, a 
noble forehead, whence, on either side, an 
open flow of hair — 

^' Bound from his parted forelock manlj hangs,'' 

clustering; and over all, and pervading all, 
that undefinable aspect of greatness alluded 
to by Dryden, when he spoke of the face of 
Cromwell as one that 

** Did imprint an awe 

And naturally all souls to his did bow ; 
As wands of divination downward draw, 

Pointing to beds where sovereign gold doth grow. 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine 
When to pale mariners they storms portend ; 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty together blend." 

Clarendon, indeed, says — ** As he grew into 
place and authority his parts seemed to be 
raised, as if he had concealed his faculties till 
he had occasion to use them ; and when he 
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was to act the part of a great man, he did it 
without any indecency, notwithstanding the 
want of custom. 

Waller is said to have some testimony to 
Cromwell being well read in Greek and Roman 
story. Milton, in an eulogy of Oliver, written 
for a Spanish nobleman, who wished to pre- 
sent it to the Protector, there speaks of him 
as one who had studied letters moderately, 
but sufficiently to cultivate his nature, polish, 
subdue his mind, and sharpen his reason, ra- 
ther adorning than professing studies, which, 
too eagerly pursued, dull the soul, and in- 
terrupt its close attention to public affairs; 
then enumerating Caesar, Pericles, and other 
heroes, who were rather renowned for their 
eloquence, that came by nature,* than by 
art or precept, he continues — " You would, 
most excellent Cromwell, have applied your 
mind to the study of letters, in this manner, 
copying exactly what I had observed in these 
and other famous captains of antiquity. Tou 
have gathered up the literary dust at Cambridge, 
without deepening the tracts of learning ; you 
have garnished your understanding with those 
arts, which become a liberal nature ; you 
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have rubbed off the rust of your mind ; ^u 
have sharpened the edge of your wit ; you 
have gained such a character, as not to he 
reckoned an ill scholar ^ and fitted yourself by 
the rudiments of the sciences, to manage the 
highest offices of the commonwealth ; you have 
given us, in fact, such a specimen of your 
capacity, that you may make it appear, if you 
were disposed to go on in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, how very able you are to equal the 
greatest masters, just as Julius Caesar did, 
whose steps you so nearly tread in. " Though, 
putting no faith in Heath's ribald stories of 
CromwelFs tavern dissipation, and feats with 
the quarter- staff, we may trust his panegyrist, 
Carrington, who says, that while at Lincoln's 
Inn, though associating with those of the best 
rank and quality, and " of a nature not ad- 
verse to study and contemplation, yet he 
seemed rather addicted to conversation and 
the reading of men and their several tempers." 
In all moments of great emergency, Crom- 
well betook himself to prayer. On the eve 
of starting for Scotland, he takes Ludlow into 
a private room at Whitehall, and talks for an 
hour upon the 1 10th psalm. With a psalm. 
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when protector, he often concluded his weighty 
but ponderous speeches. He was powerful in 
extempore prayer ; all his great enterprises, 
says Carlyle; were commencfd in prayeT. In 
dark and inextricable-looking difficulties, his 
officers and he used to assemble and pray 
alternately for hours, for days, till " some door 
of hope, as they would name it, disclosed it- 
self." In such moments, the hypocrite would 
have thrown off all disguise, and thrown all 
his mind into exertions for escape or victory. 

" Cromwell," says Carlyle, who has lovingly 
studied him in every aspect, " was of massive 
stature, had a big massive head of somewhat 
leonine aspect, wart above the right eyebrow, 
nose of considerable blunt aquiline pro- 
portions, strict, yet copious lips, full of all 
tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need, were 
of all fierceness and rigour, deep loving eyes, 
call them grave, call them stern, looking from 
under those craggy brows, as with life-long 
sorrow ; Cromwell's is indeed a ' right noble 
and regal face,' worn with spiritual struggle 
and disease, and with bodily and mental 
labour, the brow wrinkled, and wearing a 
lowering frown, rather of sorrow than auger, 
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his lower jaw broad and massive, the chin 
bold, but wanting in the robust potency of 
Cfiesar or Napoleon, and with more of the 
second class of power seen in the busts of 
Augustus, his hair, dry, long and soft, and curl- 
less, indicating a nervous temperament, heavy 
eyelids, a feature peculiar to a melancholy 
habit, firm compressed mouth, and a small 
moustachio on the upper lip scarcely visible, 
are also to be noticed." The miniature, by 
Cooper, differs in expression from the portrait 
by Walker, and those by Sir Peter Lely and Van- 
dyke. The first is most sensitive — ^in ex- 
pression, gentle ; the second, the most fanatic 
and stern, the eye is clear sighted, well 
opened and hard ; a not very symmetrical but 
boldly cut sagacious-looking nose, and the 
resolution and thought depicted in the full 
broad forehead and the firm strongly-marked 
lines of the mouth give a noble intellectual 
and even refined expression. There is diffused 
over the whole figure an air of quiet natural 
self-collected majesty which you might look 
for, in vain, among the portraits of a hundred 
bom kings. 

It is a fine type of the face of the century 
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but scathed by suffering, embittered by sorrow, 
and furrowed by toil and struggle. 

Cromwell was by no means of sombre 
habits, he was fond of music and would listen 
for hours to concerts of voice and instrument ; 
would occasionally smoke with his friends, and 
loved a good jest as well as anyone. He was 
fond of children and is mentioned, while on 
his Scottish campaign, as taking particular 
notice of a sickly boy, son of the Laird of 
AUerton, allowing him to play with the hilt of 
his sword, stroking him on the head, call- 
ing him his little captain, and advising his 
mother to try change of climate for his health. 
Once, in passing the Border, a soldier, in 
trying to drink some plundered cream, got his 
head fixed in a churn to Oliver's great amuse- 
ment, for he loved an innocent jest. 

The perfect politician gives the following 
account of his personal habits : — 

" He frequently diverted himself by hunting 
at Hampton Court, whither he went and re- 
turned commonly in post, with his guards behind 
and before. His own diet was spare and not 
curious, except in public treatments, which were 
constantly given on the Monday in every week 
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to all the officers in the army not below a cap- 
tain, where he used to dine with them. A 
table was likewise spread every day in the 
week for such officers as should casually 
come to court. He was a great lover of 
music, and entertamed the most skilful in that 
science in his pay and family. He respected 
all persons that were excellent in any art, and 
would procure them to be sent or brought to 

him Sometimes he would be jocund 

with some of the nobility, and would tell them 
what company they had lately kept (Oliver's 
spies were numerous) and where they had 
drunk the king's health, and the royal family's, 
bidding them, when they did it agam, to do it 
more privately, and this without any passion, 
and as festivious droll discourse." His prac- 
tical jokes were coarse and soldier-like, but not 
remarkable in an age when a clown leaping 
into a bowl of custard was considered a right 
merry jest. Cromwell would sometimes for a 
frolic, before he had half dined, give orders for 
the drum to beat, and call in his foot-guards, who 
were permitted to make booty of all they found 
on the table. These were blunt camp tricks, 
and the re-actions of a mind habitually melan- 
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choly. It is said-r-though without any proof 
— that while signing the death-warrant of 
Charles, Cromwell and Ireton daubed each 
other's faces with ink. In moments of great 
excitement, as every one who has been present 
at important trials must know, the over- 
strained mind takes refuge in the slightest 
object of amusement, and a laugh often pre- 
cedes, by only a few minutes, the sentence of 
death. Another story describes Cromwell and 
his officers, at one of thek entertamments, 
pelting each other with sops of bread, and 
putting hot coals in each other's boots. The 
red nose of Cromwell furnished the subject of 
a thousand songs ; and his early farmer's life 
furnished ample grounds for dubbing hhn a 
brewer. 

Cromwell — ^like many men of a melancholy 
nature — ^is said to have frequently given way 
to fits of ungovernable hysterical laughter at 
unseasonable times ; after the battle of Wor- 
cester, at Hugh Peter's sermon, and when advis- 
ing the execution of Charles; but the selection 
of these moments throws doubt on the report. 

Cromwell once concluded a conference with 
impracticable officers, by flinging a cushion at 
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Ludlow's head; and hurrying down stau^, was 
nearly felled by a return shot from the zealous 
republican. Bulstrode says, " He would be 
sometimes very cheerful, laying aside his great- 
ness, would be exceeding familiar, and by the 
way of diversion would make verses with 
them, and every one must try his fancy. He 
was cheerful and familiar, and by little caresses 
gained much upon many persons.'' 

He appears to have been fond of driving, 
as on one occasion with secretary Thurloe in 
Hyde Park, a team of mad horses — a present 
from the Duke of Oldenburg — ^ran away with 
him, and he was thrown from the coach- 
box, but escaped unhurt. Whitelocke relates, 
that once, when Cromwell's coach was 
vexatiously stopped by soldiers, Ireton, who 
was with him, grew angry, but that Noll was 
cheerful with them, and gave them twenty- 
shillings and commended them and their 
captain for doing their duty. 

Cromwell was fond of hunting, and when he 
had killed a buck, would frequently give it to 
the peasants who had gathered round, with 
money enough besides for a rural feast. The 
silly stories of his flinging wet sweetmeats 

t2 
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about, at his daughter's wedding, may be set 
down with the other absurd cavalier calumnies, 
and appears founded on another story of his 
flinging a napkin at Pride's head, at a feast where 
the Protector's four buffoons are mentioned. 

Cromwell was a plain dresser, and, like 
many men whose minds are absorbed in 
thought, even slovenly in his attire. Hamp- 
den is said to have particularly dwelt upon 
this peculiarity, in his reply to an enquiry of 
Lord Digby's. " That sloven," he said, "whom 
you see before you — that sloven, I say, if we 
should ever come to a breach with the king — 
God forbid — in such a case, I say, that sloven 
will be the greatest man in England !" 

Sir Philip Warwick, when a young cavalier, 
priding himself upon all the silken braveries 
of that picturesque costume which Vandyke 
has rendered so famous, gives us an interest- 
ing description of his first impression of 
Cromwell, then sitting in the Long Par- 
liament as member for Cambridge. " I came, 
one morning, into the House, well clad, and 
perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I 
knew not, very ordinarily apparelled ; for it 
was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
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been made by an ill country tailor. His linen 
was plain, and not very clean ; I remember a 
speck or two of blood upon his little band, 
which was not much larger than his collar ; 
his hat was without a hat-band ; his stature 
was of good size ; his sword stuck close to his 
side ; his countenance swollen and reddish." 

It must be remembered, however, in spite 
of Sir Philip's Pepysian scorn of ill tailoring, 
that Cromwell was of a sect that aflFected even 
an ostentatious plainness of attire — that Crom- 
well was a homely country gentleman, and no 
velvet -sheathed courtier — and, lastly, that 
minds like his had, at that time, something 
else to muse on than spangled feathers, dia- 
mond clasps, and point-lace collars. 

In all his portraits, his plain linen falling- 
band, generally without even the rude orna- 
ment of band-strings, and the uncared-for hair 
falling on the unadorned breast-plate, pecu- 
liarly distinguish him from the cavalier leaders 
with their plumed helmets, their chased armour 
— ^the rich fret-work collar of costly lace, and 
the curling and perfumed locks streaming down 
in clustering profusion upon the polished steel 
cuirass. 
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On the day on which he dissolved the Eump 
Parliament, our great man is described as 
simply clad in plain black clothes and grey 
worsted stockings; but, at his installation as 
Lord Protector, his calm good sense and natu- 
ral shrewdness saw at once the necessity of 
quiet, but more dignified habiliments ; and he 
is accordingly described as wearing "a rich 
but plain black suit of velvet, with a cloak of 
the same, and a broad gold band — like a 
diadem — about his hat." 

Ah ! friends, that was a head which needed 
no gorgeous crown. The virtues were his 
court jewels, and his sceptre was of stainless 
steel 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FOBTY WINKS IN THE COLOSSEUM. 

" A WONDERFUL ring had the Eoman fancy," 
said an English groom to me, when I asked 
him his opinion of the Colosseum. 

Scraps of a dialogue, not quite Byronic, had 
drawn my attention to our friend and his com- 
panion, whose glances round the great arena 
were very hasty, not to say contemptuous. 

" As pretty a pair as I ever sat behind," 
continued Castor, a pudgy coachman, probably 
Yorkshire, flipping the air playfully at an 
imaginary couple of greys — spankers. 

" Where's that little mare, of your people's 
gone to?" said Pollux, my friend, a long 
lean man with hollow cheeks, prominent 
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cheek-bones, and redundant brushwood of 
whiskers. 

" What the brown mare ? " replied Castor. 

'^ No, the little bob-tailed one, the hichery^ 
said Pollux, with emphasis. 

" Ah 1 " said Castor, with a sigh, as if 
he was mentioning a lately departed wife, 
" that was a sweet little thing." 

There I left them. 

The next moment an English party swept 
in, eyes staring and full of prepared enthusiasm. 

" Now, my dear," said the fat mother to a 
romantic daughter, all curls and made flowers, 
"I would put down that Murray and look 
about for myself." 

" So I am, ma," screamed the daughter, 
" I'm only reading Murray to remind me of 
dear Byron's sweet lines." 

"There are some people," says Rochefou- 
cauld, " that would never have known what 
love meant had they not heard of it from 
books." The are some who would never 
know what the beautiful meant but for the 
poets. Who went to the Colosseum by moon- 
light before Byron's short visit to Rome. 

Murray is a byeword all through Europe. 
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You meet stiflF-backed Englishmen in the 
back streets of Kome, perhaps some of no 
great repute ; the old don is scenting out a 
bit of Livy — with an opera glass in one 
hand and Murray's map in the other — ^looking 
first at the mystic word * Immondezza,^ which 
means ^ commit/ &c.y and then looking it out 
in his index with a patient, but mistaken, 
care that delights the street piper and the sly- 
looking hottega of the next wine shop. 

The guide, as you groan up Vesuvius, 
literally lamenting in dust and ashes, roars out 
his two English sentences, which certainly 
are amusing, but grow monotonous after the 
thirtieth time. "All raite, Murray," and 
" vary goode Inglis sare." 

The little red book saves much reading and 
thinking ; the only wonder is that men do not 
stop at home and read it quietly, and save 
their hotel bills. 

" Bother these women ! " said an ungallant 
Englishman to me in St. Peter's, referring to his 
mother and pretty sister, " let people talk as 
they like, I say the great thing about travels 
is to let other people write about them, and 
you read them at home," 
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I suggested that the pope had just entered 
the Sistine chapel. 

" How the scent would lie this morning at 
Fallow End," said my hopeless friend, looking 
down at his heels, as if he missed his spurs, 
and taking no heed of my admonition—" I 
tell you what it is," he said, after a moment's 
pause, " by Jove ! an' if I wouldn't rather be 
just come to grief in a heavy plough, on a 
wet day, at the beginning of a good forty 
minutes burst, than I would be here looking at 
that old bloke bobbing and bowing. Let those 
who like it come ; that's what I say. Let's go 
out and get a wet." 

But I must leave digressions. My forty 
winks at the Colosseum — six o'clock, 6th of 
July, 1852 — ^were taken after this fashion : — 

Having worn myself threadbare with walk- 
ing in and out the greiat twilight of the double 
arcades, groped into the wild-beast dens, 
looked at the numbers still painted up over 
the outside arches, clambered on to the para- 
pet, paced round the centre crucifix, and won- 
dered at the extreme piety and dirt of Ae 
pilgrims who burrowed about in cells and 
nooks, I sat down, Suetonius in hand, by a 
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window in the second tier, wwting to be let 
out by the tardy custode who had let me in. 
I suppose I fell asleep, for the summer even- 
ing was wann, the Roman sky pure sapphire, 
and the once tainted air balmy and heavy 
with the scent of the wallflowers tljat crowded 
in ^Ided multitudes, yet with a strange sus- 
picious tinge of blood upon each of them 
round every stone jut and coign of vantage. ' 

I was in the colossal monument that Titus 
built by Jewish hands, to teach the Eoman 
homicide — 80,000 citizens, patrician, plebeian, 
slave, freedman, Pratorian, flamen, augur, filled 
the marble seats of the four tiers of the 
colossal ellipsis. The seats are marble, the 
fittings silver and amber; the porticos are 
gilded ; the nets are of gold wire, and the 
circles are studded with gems and gold. 
Thousands of eyes — for the circle is lined 
with eyes — all turn upon the arena, which 
is planted with palm-trees and oak saplings. 
My sleeping fancy convoked to this spot the 
legends of many Roman amphitheatres. 

The roar grows from a south- wind murmur 
to the howl of the hurricane, as the horns and 
drums and fiutes of Gaul and Egypt and Greece 
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burst at once into a. challenge, and a thousand 
Uons answer them in hollow thunder from their 
dens. Zebra, spotted and swift — giraflFe, stately 
and winged — ^lion, brawny and terrible — hip- 
popotamus, huge and unwieldy — ^leap round 
and tramp and spring, amid a vortex of elks 
from the north, and bears from the Pyrenees. A 
thousand fallow deer scour round, and are slain 
by the shafts of a band of Moorish archers. 
The circling tumult of the people goads them 
to madness, as they rend and tear each other ; 
and amid this maelstrom of life I see two 
maidens in white, who cling to each other and 
pray to the Christ of Nazareth, and flights of 
angels sing them to then- rest. 

Another wink, my dream will not come 
chronological or methodical, and I see the 
same arena, no longer a lake of gore, but thick 
with odours and rains of flowers and perfumes, 
and bright with an amber light from the rich 
canopy of silk that arches over. The wicked 
Commodus is in the imperial seat ; the Par- 
thian who taught him shooting is by his side, 
and Paulus, his favourite secutor^ is standing 
near him. To-day, the emperor is to show 
the people his skill. "A second Apollo," 
shout ten thousand pimps; and the Em- 
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peror, who is dressed as the god, smiles, and 
strings his bow, and feels the edge of his 
crescent-headed arrows. Behind him sits his 
harem, laughing, singing, and applauding the 
skill of the unworthy son of the good Marcus. 
Commodus is to brain at ame lion, in the charac- 
ter of the god who burned himself to death on 
Ida. With five successive arrows he cuts in two 
five ostriches' necks, with a sixth he strikes an 
elephant to the heart, and with the seventh a 
lion, who had already struck down an old 
gladiator, who had grown too weak for such 
rough work. How the children laugh, and 
the old men cackle with delight ! 

Third wink, and as a darkness cleared 
away, I heard a great cheery shout, louder 
than the bellows of the dying lions, that bled 
their life out on the arena, and presently as 
the buzz and cries and laughter of the peo- 
ple died into silence, there broke in, through 
a dozen Vomitories, a swarm of blue- 
eyed Barbarians, who looked up with calm 
contempt at the bending spectators, and, 
shouting a hymn to Woden, waited for their 
antagonists. Then a second blast of trumpets 
sounded, and a herd of wild oxen, with tossing 
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manes and shininir^ horns, drove madly into 
the ring. In a moment, the Saxon wLior, 
were trodden down, stamped on, and gored. 
But amid the dast and whirlwind, and the 
shouts and groans and cries, my eye feU 
with delight on one group, beautiful as that 
of the Laocoon. It was a father — ^a weather- 
beaten, pamted warrior, scarred and grizzled 
— defending his son, a stripling, from the fury 
of the wild beasts. The boy, his eye glazed 
with death, clung to his sire, who, urging 
him to prove himself worthy of his nation, 
threw his body, as a buckler, before his child. 
Then, again the oxen swept by, with heads 
down and bloody horns ; and, when I looked 
again, the arena was clear, and the flutes 
were sounding as for a marriage ; and ladies 
were fanning themselves, and arranging their 
feathers and jewels ; and the rabble were 
cracking nuts and drinking wine; and the 
patricians discussing the last news from Persia, 
or the last tidings from the German forests ; 
and the blood of the barbarians had sunk into 
the thirsty sand of the arena ; and the people 
were shouting for the ^ blue and the green ;' 
and children were talking of the gladiators. 
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nets and tridents, spears, and chargers — of 
Nubians, Spaniards, Grauls, and Britons — yes, 
the little innocent children clapped their hands 
and clamoured for more blood. 

Another wink — ^the age of Caligula — the 
pale monster with thin legs, hollow eyes, and 
distorted face, sits in the place of honour. 
He is looking over his private lists of victims, 
and is marking them out, as they sit care- 
lessly laughing in the knights' seats, gallant- 
ing ladies, and criticizing the muscles of the 
brawny gladiators. He is drowsy— for he 
seldom sleeps firm— and crimsoned shapes 
often haunt the Palatine. Beside him sits the 
prsBtorian tribune Chorea, whose dagger will 
to-morrow take its revenge for the insults 
with which the Emperor loads the old man. 

Yonder sits the Eomau knight whom the 
Emperor scourged yesterday, for daring to 
1 augh at the dancing of Maester, the mime. A 
party of the green charioteers surround him, 
and are praising his horse ' Incitatus,' which 
he threatens to make consul. He wears a 
short coat, studded with jewels above, a silk 
tunic with sleeves and bracelets. On his coward 
heart lies the breast-plate of Alexander ; on 
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his chin is tied a golden beard, and he carries 
a trident in his hand in imitation of Neptune. 
A shout of the people at the triumph of a 
gladiator, and his generosity at sparing an 
adversary, rouses the wild beast within the 
tyrant. He leaps up, and his eye catches the 
exulting face of that centurion's son^ who is 
named ^ The Colossus of the Suburra.' Caligula 
stamps, and shouts, and orders his German 
guards to tear him from his seat, and lead 
him into the arena. He is matched with a 
light-armed Arab. 

^' Habetj habetr the fellow is dead in two 
blows. It is like a lion crushing a weasel 
with his foot. 

" Bring in the heavy armed," shouts the 
Emperor ; and a burly slave, with a chest like 
Hercules enters, and hews with a double axe 
at the freedman. 

'^ Hahetj hahetT he is fallen, split to the 
chine. 

With a storm of oaths, Caligula gives a 
signal to stop the games, and drag Proculus, 
in rags, to Ostia, and there butcher him ; 
but, last scene of all, a band of Christian chil- 
dren are thrown to the leopards ; and while 
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the beasts' hot breath is already on their 
rose-leaf cheeks, they sing together a hymn to 
Christ, the Son of God. 

It is the age of Celsus and Phaedrus. Tiber- 
ius watches the games. He is broad-chested, 
and fair-complexioned, but his face is bloated, 
and disfigured with pimples. He wears a 
laurel garland on his head, for fear of the 
lightning. To-day, he has sent a knight to 
the treadmill, and stripped the purple from 
another senator's robe. While he looks on, the 
people shout, and some Christians are led into 
death. A Syrian, asks the Emperor who they 
are ; he looks up from a vile poem, and re- 
plies, " Wretches who worship devils, and fear 
no one." He does not turn from his book 
while they die, but takes a nap, and awakes 
when the armed fishermen enter. 

The age of Claudius is come. It is the 
break of day only, yet the theatre is crowded 
The Emperor enters ; his hair is prematurely 
grey, his head shakes, and his knees totter. 
He is foaming at the mouth in one of his 
demoniacal rages. He looks timidly round, for 
he dreads assassination. His favourite amuse- 
ment, when not eating, is to see men put to 

VOL. I. u 
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death. These great shambles ' are his play- 
grounds. His eye glances up and sees a hole 
in the great purple canopy. In a moment, five 
carpenters are thrown, for this carelessness, to 
the lions. Two that are wounded, he has put. 
to death at his feet, that he may see their 
agonies, and study physiognomy. The swords 
of two men, who die by mutual blows, he or- 
ders to be made into knives for his own use. 
A threatening letter has reached him to-day, 
and he is in an agony of superstitious fear. 
The sight of a raven, croaking over head, 
makes him rise up and repeat a prayer, which 
the 80,000 people repeat after him. Then in a 
sudden fit of good humour, he spares the life 
of an old gladiator, at the solicitation of his 
four sons, and a hunt of ' those new heretics,* 
the Christians, end the games, for it is noon, 
and the people pour out to dinner, leaving the 
Emperor there alone. 

Again a change. A mild-featured youth, 
with grey eyes — yes, I can even see his eyes — 
sits in the seat of Claudius : it is Nero. I 
know him by his rich but careless dress, and 
his yellow hair cut in rings. During the dying 
sobs of the panting gladiator his royal fingers 
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are moving as if fretting a lyre, and now and 
then he jots down a note or two of music. Not 
an hour ago he rode hither from his golden house 
on the Palatine. His African guards blazing 
in their scarlet jackets and glittering with 
their golden bells and bracelets. His favourite 
slave Acte sits beside him. The emperor re- 
turns no greeting to the people's shouts ; he 
yawns — he is weary of mere bloodshed. He 
wants some strange and unnatural combat — 
Boa constrictors and elephants, or, say a wild- 
boar with an elk. Then more Christians, and 
night comes down and hides the blood, and 
the jeering slaves drag out the dead. 

Scene shifts, and it is Domitian, bald, fat, 
and red — an alderman emperor — a monster 
kneaded up of blood and mud. It is the age 
of Juvenal, Statins, and Martial. The em- 
peror is talking to his favourite dwarf, who 
lies at his feet. There are women struggling 
in the arena, sword in hand, and the emperor 
laughs at their faint blows and feeble rage. 
Presently, amid a shout of laughter, there is an 
historian given to the lions ; and a gladiator, 
with a label on him, is exposed to the 
mastiff's mercy for saying that the emperor 

U 2 
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looked old and sickly. There is a senator 
sitting up there, in the second seat to the 
right, who, to-night, when he is asleep in his 
house, in the street of the Pomegranate, will 
hear the lictors beating at his door, telling him 
to get ready his money for Charon. Not 
three seats from him is a bloated and inso- 
lent-looking collector of rents, who has just 
struck his slave for not bringing his cloak 
with him. To-morrow, he will be gasping on 
the crucifix; to-day, he dined with the em- 
peror, who sent him meat from his own plate, 
and smiled at his jokes. Up yonder is a bUnd 
lawyer, who comes to hear the roar of the 
beasts and the shouts of the people. This day 
week, he will die suddenly in his bath, because 
he keeps in his library a bust of Cassius. 

Another wink, and I am in a dormitory 
among the lions. The vault is dark, but 
through a grating leading into the passage 
that opens on the arena I see the monsters 
of Libya and Gyrene lolling their red tongues, 
gnashing their spiked teeth, and licking the 
wounds inflicted by the Roman huntsmen. 
There is a click of a huge bolt, a rattle of a 
pole, and three, at once and abreast^ leap 
with a roar into the ante-circle. 
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I wander all round the pile — outside, and. 
look up at the one hundred and fifty feet of 
wall, at arch over arch, the Corinthian, 
the Ionic, and the Doric stories — see the 
numbers over each gallery, see the thousands 
of statues silent in their niches— mark the 
strange stone corbels that support the ipoles 
for the canopy. I pass through the outer 
smd lower arches and the second arcade,. and 
hear the beasts roar below in the dormitories. 
I enter the gladiators' room; there are brawny 
Cydopses oiling their iron limbs, or groaning 
and cursing over their sliced sword cuts. 
Here Thracians, and Mirmillones, and Retiarii 
have just taken up their tridents, and nets, 
and visored helmets and bucklers, and are 
bragging and singing of their past fights. 
They are hideous men, like our awn prize- 
fighters — ^butchers with broad, .flat noses — 
sullen, bull-dog clamped mouths, heavy over- 
hanging brows, and pig-like eyes. Their 
necks are bull- thicks and their visages are 
blue and red with scars and bruises. Their 
backs are of' steel, and their legs of iron. 
They are the assassins, and executioners, and 
thieves, and bullies of the taverns and market- 
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places. Some are branded murderers^ and all 
released prisoners or pardoned criminals. They 
have wrestled with beasts and men, and know 
no pity or love. Their ambition is to die 
victorious, lying on a dead enemy, with the 
shouts of applause from eighty thousand people 
ringing in their ears. Their blows fall like 
those of a smith on iron ; their flesh heals in 
a day ; they are patterns for fallen angels ; so 
perfect is the development of theu" form — 
so elastic their muscle — so lithe and springy 
then* walk. 

Kow I mount up the stairs, and mark the 
fat prsetors, the wanton senators' wives, 
and the sleek priests of Iris, and the fierce 
centurion, and the lusty plebs of the Suburra, 
or the suburbs. I see all nations there, the 
dark Egyptian, the fair-haired Briton, the 
dusk Iberian, the curled Nubian, the smooth 
Syrian, the handsome Magian — spriest, soldier, 
and sailor, and garland-seller, and patrician, 
and prefect, and prsetorian, and gladiator, and 
flute-player, and mime— rail laughing and 
screaming at the coward Christians who will 
not defend themselves, but yield themselves, 
smgmg a hymn to the lions. 
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Litter-bearer; and sandal-maker; and augur, 
and astrologer, and Greek, and Oriental, and 
Gaul — all swaying with delight at the greed 
and savageness of the lion, who kills merely 
to kill. Cynic, and Epicurean, and Stoic — 
men who go home to die to escape the em- 
peror—pimp, and parasite, and atheist, and 
concealed Jew — all shaking their sides at the 
dying Christians' agonies, as tales go round of 
the horrors of the Jews' and Nazarenes' super- 
stitions-so mysterious and dangerous are the 
tenets of this new and spreading heresy. 

A leap and bound and struggle, a whirl of 
garments and of men, a flourish of red 
smoking weapons, and a howl, and yell, and 
groan in the great slaughter-house; blows 
struck by men with glazing eyes, blows of 
revenge and despair, of hate and fear, fill the 
great slaughter-house with a storm of horrid 
sounds, that make the children turn pale, and 
some women weep, but, for the most part, the 
wanton's eyes grow brighter and more keen, 
but the restless stand still and hold their 
breath, and the cowards turn away their faces, 
as the brave look down strainingly with 
flushed and eager faces. 
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Then I heard a wail of trumpets, and a 
thunder-flutter and throb of drums, widening, 
and growing, and deepening on the ear, a shrill 
scream of fifes, and a mellow murmur, and 
under-song of pipes, and then a rush as of a 
pursued army with shattered banners, broken 
arms, and cloven shields. Then I felt a rush of 
pale and bleeding faces^— a rush of spoil-- encum- 
bered men, and after them, cruel and stem 
faces, and a deluge of blades and spears, a blaze 
of burning palaces, and an earthquake-rocking 
of splitting temples, and cries of dying women, 
and children trodden under foot, and a ghastly 
sight of a broad swift river of blood running 
between blackened walls and plague-struck 
marshes — a river glutted with dead and 
strewn with torn silks and broken images and 
chests. 

" Eccelenzay 

I awoke, and I saw, amid the ruins of the 
Colosseum, the crucifix of Christ and a beggar 
kneeling at its foot. The blood of Christians 
had not been shed in vain, and time had sent 
its retribution, turning the blood graciously 
to flowers. 

I had fallen asleep at the foot of the 
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Stairs leading up to the galleries, and I was 
awakened by the custode, who had returned 
with the key, shaking my arm, as he had 
another party waiting to show round. 

When I passed out, a friar was preaching at 
the foot of the central crucifix, and promising 
forty days indulgence to any pilgrim who 
kissed the dirty crosses that lined the walls. 

Has Jove and Minerva passed away, I 
thought, only to be replaced by Sebastian 
and Apollonia ? was it for this your blood was 
shed, Martyrs? I shouted — No! and a 
thousand leaping echoes answered — ^No ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BUTTERY AT HADDON HALL; OB, 
ELIZABETHANISMS. 

I AM SO fond of Elizabethanisms, that I some- 
times think I was misbom in this age, and, 
but for some aberration and eccentric move- 
ment of my unlucky ruling planet, which is 
' Saturn, was intended to have been a mixture of 
Gratiano, Mercutio, and Antonio. I sometimes 
have a void bare feeling, round my neck, as if 
I had once worn a broad and elaborately 
quiUed ruflF, and I mvoluntarily look up for 
my plume and down for my sword. 

If the dull author of that redundant book, 
' Shakspere's England,' is to be believed, it 
must have been a rare time, when wood was 
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burned and not coal, when tobacco pipes were 
novelties, and forks were not yet introduced ; 
when watches were held to be miracles, and 
umbrellas were things to be talked of by tra- 
vellers, returning travel- worn from Venice; 
when witches were feared, and epilepsy was 
called possession, I could have trod a measure 
with the best, have whirled Gillian into rosi- 
ness round the village maypole, run Tybalt 
through the liver, paced Paul's to show my 
blue satin cloak, ruffled it at the ordinary, beat 
the billmen of the watch, and pulled, laughing 
and quaffing, over to the Bankside to see 
Shakspere act in one of his own plays. 

Oh, delight ! I think to myself, when I see 
the black mountain of a church wall up Lud- 
gate — Oh ! delight of stainless sky, over our 
great London, of pure bright river, where the 
salmon might leap and flash, when coaches were 
few, and traffic less, when there was a home 
and social feeling, and men loved the Temple, 
and roamed in Moorfields, and rejoiced in 
Finsbury, and called Edmonton and Islington 
pure country. 

My heart beats quicker when I think of 
those days of brawling 'prentices, sober citi- 
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zens, of running footmen, and French pages ; 
of slashed hose and velvet hoods. Days of 
Falstaff, Benedict, and Aguecheek, I was 
meant for you, and you for me. Men--Hsevere 
men — with stacched whiskers and sharp coh 
lars, laugh at these eulogies of bygone times* 
You describe them, they say, and we find no- 
thing but what we find now : " cheats and 
fools, those who are preyed on, and those who 
prey, or rather, those who pray, and those who 
do not pray '' — ^tiie city man means this for a 
joke — help him I We find, they say, stabbing 
sharpers, cruel cozeners, and tyrannical gaolers, 
lying quacks, knavish jugglers, and extor- 
tionate usurers. 

That is to say, we reply, that the age was 
like others, good and bad. The men were 
still Adams, and ate forbidden &uit, and the 
women still Eves, who listened to ti» serpent. 
The age was not so good, but that Baen en- 
vied, hated, cheated, stole, and slew. There 
were spendthrift pokoners and incestuous 
fathers, and debauched priests and faithless 
wives, really much as there are now. 

Then, after all, the age, I suppose, was not 
much happier than any other age ? All ages 
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look bright in the distance ^ all sunshine, when 
seen near, is putrefying with motes. We have 
workhouse prisons, they had loathsome gaols ; 
we have thieves, they had thieves; we are 
happy, they are happy ; we have misery, they 
had misery. 

Not so. Stop. That age was happy, not 
from the civilization, but from the ax^cidents of 
a certain stage of social youth, just as child- 
hood is happy, and yet men grow up to be 
miserable. The tradesman was happy, because 
his wishes were limited, and his harmless ambi- 
tion could be satisfied. He did not pine till 
he had taken a house at Clapham, and left the 
City ; he was not always being goaded on to 
keep a carriage by the foolish and miserable 
envy of a discontented wife ; trade was to him 
a pleasure, not a feverish toil thrown aside 
every evening with delight. He was not 
lonely and unknown in his own street, but 
lived and died in his shop, and among his 
friends and neighbours. The right he had 
a claim to he readily obtained, and no other 
he asked for. His desire was, first to be a 
smart word-and-a-blow apprentice, then to 
marry his master's daughter, then to get a 
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business, then to put on the alderman's gold 
chain, and, lastly, to be lord-mayor, and be 
buried in Cripplegate, or St. Vedast's. 

The nobleman was happy, if not torn in two 
by faction and ambition, because at court he 
ruffled it with his retainers, and was honourably 
noticed at Presence for his good deeds against 
the Spaniard ; at home he was lord supreme, 
loved and honoured by a whole county full of 
tenants. His power was regal, and he used it 
regally. He presided at county huntings, por- 
tioned farmers' daughters, entertained friends, 
and ruled with a firm sway that did not gall. 

The matron was happy because she was not 
afraid of losing her position, nor did she wish 
to climb higher, she was cheerfiiUy busy, yet 
no mere restless housekeeper, she had the still 
room to superintend with the sweet waters and 
syrups, the plague waters, and the wound 
drinks, the poultry and pastry to look after ; 
her cares were pleasures, and what ladies now 
call pleasures would have been to her cares. 

The farmer was happy because he was not 
oppressed, his competitors were fewer, and his 
market nearer. 

The labourer was happier because he was no 
serf and had more holidays. 
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The gallant must have been happier because 
his mind did not starve his body. He was ath- 
letic, and could write as well as he could bear 



armour. He had more of the Spartan about him, 
and was ready, without special training, for the 
camp ; he was, in fact, what Henry VIII. liked 
to see — a man — and not a dried up bleached 
hypochondriac. He could ride the great horse 
trip a Coranto, and break a lance, he was a 
good shot with the pistol, knew something of 
the lute, and could sing an after-dinner 
madrigal at sight. 

Frequent danger made friendship strong, 
and less travelling made hospitality more 
general. Fear of invasion produced patriotism. 
They had taverns which were republican, and 
not clubs, which are oligarchic if not aristo- 
cratic. Literary men did not care about nobles, 
and nobles had no fear of literary men ; it was 
then every man for his own class and every class 
for England. There were no collapses of trade, 
little under-selling, and less but more concen- 
trated talent ; there were then no handbooks 
and no magazines, men were not too wise or 
anxious to be merry; there were no class 
antipathies and no restless climbing upwards. 
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So much for the age which, good or bad, is 
gone for ever, as better and worse ages have 
gone. Peace be to its memory, for it was an 
age which God blessed with the presence of 
his greatest genius — an age of great events 
and of great sequences — an age that did not 
die till it had sown the precious seed we now 
reap. 

Well, but this is wandering from the But- 
tery and my visions of Elizabethan servants. 
Let me people Haddon again with Shakspere's 
servants. 

First of all, graces Malvolio, type of all 
major-domos that ever marshalled the poet into 
Elizabeth's presence. He is grave and stiff; 
his clothes are of black velvet, and of a formal 
cut. He is known everjrwhere by his gold 
chain of office, either depending from his neck 
or twisted round his crape (cypress) hat-band. 
m Mood U kno™ b/ul Z, of baodUng 
this. When he has been seated by my lord, 
he fidgets it through his fingers ; when he il 
angry, he plucks and twitches it ; when he is 
playful, he runs it along with his fingers, and in 
spare moments, he cleans it with bread-crumbs. 
He is the terror of all the blue-bottles, and 
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scrape trenchers in the hoase ; and at times 
very wayward, tyrannical, and austere. He 
is always calling out — 

"My lord's clothes there — his honour's 
rising ! *' or " room for the ladies ! " or a " hall 
— a hall — ^gallants ! room for a measure ! *' 

He marshals up the dishes, too, at state ban- 
quets — and isisonspicuous at revels and dances. 

The blue-garbed serving-men are thirty as 
tall fellows as there were ever got together in 
the old sword and buckler times ; when street 
fights between retainers were very common. 
They are broad-shouldered fellows, dangerous 
to elbow, and wear then* master's crest 
— a silver swan on their left arms — and on 
state occasions do not forget to carry sword and 
dagger and a good stout bat. It is the steward's 
duty to see that their hair is trim, their points 
tied, their hose gartered, and then" dagger- 
sheaths unbroken. Dare to cry out " a Deveril, 
a Deveril ! " and their thirty swords will soon 
whistle round your unlucky ears; you had 
better go and kick over a bench of beehives, 
unless you have a dozen lives — and they 
would be too few. Those two Irishmen, with 
their bullet heads^ fat mouths, and brawny 
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calves, are running footmen, and can run in 
their pumps seven miles an hour ; or, on emer- 
gencies, forty miles a day by the side of the 
^ land ship' — ^the ponderous gilded chest of a 
coach. 

' They wear jackets braided with silk twist 
and kce, and delight in beans and butter-milk. 
They are faithful, warm-hearted fellows, who 
flourish about sticks on St. Patrick's day, 
and speak broken English, and are rather hot- 
headed with their skenes. They can smell a 
cellar seven miles off, and love usquebaugh as 
much as they do holy water. They often 
sleep in the stable with the horses, ready for 
night messages. Their names are Teague and 
Dermot, and their nicknames, ^ linen stockings,' 
and ^ pumps,' and * dusty feet.' When abroad 
they carry staffs, to help the * land-ship' at need, 
out of ruts and sloughs, in which it is apt to 
founder. They can crack highwaymen's heads, 
as if they were nuts, but are looked upon with 
horror by the Puritan steward, as ^ rank pa- 
pists.' They dance a 'fading' well, and can win 
hearts as easily as they break heads. When 
need requires, they can throw a napkin over 
their shoulders, and make a leg and scrape a 
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trencher ; aye, and empty a trencher with any 
white-toothed lads in the county. 

That steward, in this house, is named Mat 
Tolio, the testy porter is Lance, the pert 
pages Kobin and Moth, the serving-men 
Sampson and' Gregory, Nicholas, Philip, Wal- 
ter, Sugersop, Nathaniel, and Curtis, you may 
have heard their names, good sir ? 

Dapper knaves, subtle and crafty, were such 
fellows as Face and Lungs and Ferret, useful 
to light you home with torches, or to back 
you against the bailiffs, whether clad in 
Coventry blue, or Lincoln green, useful to 
handle deftly the razors of Palermo, or to 
hand the glasses of Venice, to distribute gloves 
at weddings, or strew herbs at funerals. Useful 
to poke ruffs, and prop them out with wires, 
to carry the cap-case, and use the brush, to 
bear your cloak and sword behind you, or to 
bring to the ordinary your pipe and three 
sorts of tobacco. 

They were postmen and couriers, messen- 
gers, and body guard, all in one. They had 
to cry for " My lady's coach," to hold up the 
arras, and strew the rushes. They had to 
pace the gallery in time of danger, and to fight 
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through thieves, gipsies, and highwaymen, 
their lord's coach up to London. They were 
often quarrelsome, thievish, rebellious, drunken 
and discontented ; but oftener faithful, honest, 
trusty, and toilsome, jealous of their master's 
honour, and only too susceptible of any impu- 
tations against their master's hoase. They 
were liable to be whipped by the porter and 
tossed in a blanket, for offences in their own 
hall. Their conduct was full of punctilious 
ceremonial, they would kneel to kiss their 
mistress's shoe, or the skirt of her gown; 
and when they brought letters, they blew a 
horn at the gate. 

The pages were the cherub Mercuries of 
the day. None but they forsooth to slip a love- 
letter in a shoe or glove, or to pass one at 
table in a case of tooth-picks. They brought 
in stools, or carried the cakes and wine ; they 
played with the lady's pet Iceland dog, and 
were crammed by her women with sweetmeats. 

" I pray you to walk in, sir." " I pray you 
let me crave you honourable name, fair sir," 
was ever in their mouths. 

They hung their master's rapier, and tied on 
his dagger. They were full of tricks, and quips, 
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and puns, and were always achieving mischief, 
deluding the grave steward or the fiery cook. 
When the gates were locked of a night, 
and the keys taken to the steward, was the 
time £)r the page and the jester to foregather 
and plan some malicious devilry. 

They are much in demand to act female 
parts in private theatricals, and can generally 
take their share in a glee or madrigal, when 
the music-books are pulled out after dinner 
over the sack. 

A jester was still a necessary mark of wealth 
in a country gentleman's house. It is difficult 
to find out how numerous they were in Shak- 
spere's time, but we know that Elizabeth kept 
two — Pace and Clod. They were always steal- 
ing dainties from the buttery, or shrieking under 
the porter's whip ; but in return, the master 
writhed under their sarcasms. They were the 
butts of the house, and were the constant 
occasion of mirth, even at the dullest moments. 
When the bagpipe was hissing — ^liKe a boa con- 
strictor learning music — ^in the servants' hall, 
the jester, in red and yellow, was the soul of 
the group, and was perpetually running from 
the lord's table to the lowlier, but noisier^ 
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feast without. Their ridiculous mistakes and 
adventures, when sent on errands, was a per- 
petual source of amusement. On occasions of 
danger they were known to show great fidelity 
and sagacity ; and we can imagine them some- 
times much endeared to their master, by 
saving his wife or children from momentary 
and unforeseen peril. 

Shakspere paints all their humours, their 
love stories, their real and pretended melan- 
choly ; their soliloquies, with the carved heads 
on their baubles, their courtships, their smart 
sayings, are all recorded by him, thanks to 
Touchstone and Sir Topas, and their fellows. 
They were fond, we find in the Nest of Nin^ 
nies, of hiding behind the arras, and coming 
forth with odd stories, not always the de- 
centest ; and with strange fantastic riddles 
they had invented. 

The cook was a monarch underground, and 
his white cap was his diadem, none dared to 
enter his territory, under pain of sousings of 
scalding water. Simmer and bubble it was all 
day in his dominions. The thunder of a rol- 
ling pin on the dresser was a signal to marshal 
up the dinner. Then up it went in stately 
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procession, two by two, the great roast beef 
first, and then the venison and the kickshaws ; 
and this dinner was earlier than our lunch, so 
degenerate are we grown, it was at eleven in 
the country, for by that time our Elizabethan 
fathers had been up some six hours. 

Those were days when there were shoutings 
over ale-stoups, down-stairs and up-stairs, 
songs and clamour, and the waiting-women 
are dancing to the tabor, with Ned Snaffle 
the groom, and Will Martingale the hunts- 
man, and all the house is busy with feasting. 
Three dead bucks, have just been chosen for 
the spit, and the biggest cask of September 
ale is deliberately broaching, and red-faced 
cooks are peering into smoking pots, and 
serving-men are curling their hair and fitting 
roses to their shoes, and even Bob, the odd 
boy, is washing his face in the fountain, where 
the sultan-peacock stares and nods at him fi^om 
the marble urn of flowers opposite. There 
are horses trampling in the court-yard, and 
grooms hissing at their work, and Lady Alice 
is putting on her blue and silver, intending to- 
night to be as she always is, ^ queen of hearts.' 
The old lord is at bowls with the chaplain, 
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who is quarrelling and quoting scripture ; and 
the young lord, is trying his new cross-bow 
with Bobert the falconer at the Dove cot, just 
by the Mews; and Will the warrener is 
snaring rabbits in the sand-pit, and Jack his 
boy setting a mole-trap, made of springy 
hazel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HBE FLOWEBS, WITH SOME KOTES OlSf DBESS. 

FiSEWOBKS in Paris, turning night into day — 
so much noise to celebrate peace ! Why, no 
war could be noisier ! 

^^ Quarante-neuf?'* (the number of my 
room), said the concierge of the hotel, with 
three gradous bows ; " at what hour will 
Monsieur return ?'* 

I hinted the hour. All the world was 
going to see the fireworks. They would 
be perfect, surprising, admirable. His little 
Achille was going to see them; he hoped 
Monsieur Quarante Neuf would derive plea- 
sure from the sight. And all this he said with 
such em/pressementj that I could not tear my- 
self away before I had heard that Pierre had 
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been in the 3rd Infanterie Legfere — ^that he 
had a charming wife, that her name was 
Marie — that he abhorred Proudhon and his 
doctrines, &c., &c. Then, having fairly run 
himself out, he stopped for breath. This gave 
me an opportunity of asking him to take a 
pinch of snuff; and, while he was intent on 
sneezing, I escaped. 

The illuminations had begun ; the usually 
scantily lit streets were luminous with rows of 
coloured lamps of a subdued but mellow light, 
and in a picturesque variety of shapes. There 
was no blaze and flare of gas, as in England-— 
no jets blowing blue, or fading out and blow- 
ing out, as the wind rose and fell — no Bar- 
tholomew show transparencies, dismal in design 
and dreary in execution. No ; but, instead, 
a golden burning, mild as that of an autumn 
moon — a universal merriment of light — a 
sense of wide-spread joy behind every win- 
dow — yes, up to the grisette's garret and the 
student's fifth story. Lamps, lamps, lamps ! — 
a festival fit to shine upon the porcelain pin- 
nacles of Pekin. 

The Bourse is alive with lights, and so is 
the Hotel de Ville. There swaggers by a Zouave 
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with his white turban, and red breeches, and 
yellow gaiters, short Roman sword and buckled 
belt. Here a sedate gendarme, with long sword 
and cocked hat ; now a party of students, all 
beard and whisker. The itinerant corn-cutter, 
the limonadihreSj the street musician, are all 
gone home, for to-night is no night for work. 
The blouses muster thick — so do the soldiers. 
Here passes an invalid ; there, a dandy, with 
immaculate waistcoat; or a smiling bland 
priest, with his plain hat contrasting strangely 
with his scarf and cassock bands. 

You ask an ouvrier the way ; he takes off 
his hat, and, with anxiety, impresses on you 
the number of turnings before you get right 
and fall upon the place selected — Place Ven- 
d6rae, with its great column, several Bues, 
and you reach the spot you seek. 

"Autumn in heaven." said my friend, as 
the coloured fire-drops began to shed violet 
and rose leaves upon the heads of delighted 
Paris. 

" French glory," I thought, as a rocket 
hissed up like a stinging fiery arrow, and then 
melted into golden rain, that turned to air 
before it reached the earth. 
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" The Kevolution," I said, as, with a sub- 
dued roar and rushing exultation, arose a 
volcano of radiating golden flames — ^like an 
explodmg sun, or the first great germination 
of chaos, when fire burst into spring. Even 
a pull at my pocket, by a shabby Kobert 
Macaire who stood near, could not prevent 
my exclaiming, much to his horror— for he 
thought I was threatening him with la Force. 

" More rain of blood and fire ; but the end 
is not yet." Who could forget the moment ? it 
like the dawning of the last day. How it 
throbbed, spread, and conquered the sky till 
it seemed as if earth and air were melting 
into a sea of blinding fire — wider, wider — 
then suddenly a darkness, as if the doors of a 
vault closed upon brightest sunlight, and the 
ah* was ebon as before. I still saw the great 
city of the free genii, buildmg its crimson 
towers and quivering spires, when a voice, in 
a lisping snuffle, exclaimed, just at my ear — 

" Veil, if that don't beat the Zoo-oo-logical 
holler, I'm a Dutchman ! " 

We both belonged to the same great 
nation ; and, besides, I had no justifiable cause 
for striking him ; so I trod on his toes, begged 
his pardon, and walked on. 
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Now, again, it was an Indian flower-forest 
shaken by a hurricane — a storm that wskes 
the tiger and maddens the roused elephant. 
Whirls and tempests of coloured star-leaves 
blew about the sky, and faded into colourless 
rain. 

" Star sowing — ^the first day of creation,'' 
said a friend, who rivalled me with similes- 

"The ashes of shivered planets," I said, 
determining not to be outdone — 

" Spring in heaven," he cried. 

" The condensed fragments of bye-gone 
rainbows," I protested. 

" The jewel-showers of a Persian corona- 
tion," was his next challenge. 

" The seed of sunset clouds, no I out upon 
this writ-straining," I urged. 

^^ Fireworks are fire at play — ^fire, trying to 
be witty — ^fire " 

" Have done with your conceits," I said. 

" But no— he would have it that these fiocks 
of crimson were fioating leaves blown out of 
Paradise — the golden drops were the golden 
evil angels, falling in company from Heaven 
— ^the purple were Heaven's vintage and 
the white, choirs of souls descending firom one 
of Dante's blessed re^ons to the other. 
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" What a beautiful colour for a dress, Mon- 
sieur ! " said a grisette at my elbow. 

"What a colour for a drapery!" said the 
artist, on whose arm she leaned. 

" It was as if an alchemist had upset his 
phials — those runnings over of coloured fire, 
each drop of which seemed to become winged, 
and fly contrary to all laws of gravitation. 

" What do they call this ?" said my cockney 
friend, who by this time had again elbowed up 
to me, seeing me an undisguisable Englishman. 

" That," said I, " is the blessed tooba tree, 
mentioned in the Zendavesta, whose every leaf 
is a soul, and whose roots are the lightnings. 
You see, each branch as it rises and arches, 
like the willow, casts a blossom from its 
furthest spray ; those blossoms are stars, and 
their falling is the wonder of the baflSed as- 
trologers." 

I never saw any one look so foolish as my 
mystified Cockney. He stammered a thanks, 
pulled up his collar, sucked at the end of his 
cane, looked up at the * golden fiischias,' and 
examined the internal machinery of a star^ 
vulgarly called a Catherine wheel, which means 
the turning martyrs' wheel of St. Catherine. 
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Give me, genius of eastern fiction, thy pen, 
that I may describe the glories of fire foun- 
tains, such as rise and fall in magicians' gar- 
dens, the splendour of small solar systems of 
fire, wearing themselves out, like a people I 
know, in hot and restless revolution, then 
dying away to black paper, and a pufi* of 
ashes. 

" The honest use of saltpetre,'' said a fiiend, 
who just then came up, "is not this better, 
making the angels smile with imitations of the 
stars, than wasting so much precious dust of 
the harmless willow, and the innocent nitre in 
burning towns, scorching out barns, blasting 
corn-fields, and reducing villages to cinders. 
Better this conflagration of bright shillings, 
than straw trampled to a bloody pulp; mangled 
men crushed under grinding wheels, or chU- 
dren clinging to starving mothers. This is 
gunpowder with the sting taken out of it, and 
turned honest and reasonable. No longer is 
this hell's plaything, but heaven's marvel ; no 
longer the terror of mothers, but the astonish- 
ment of children, no longer the slayer of men, 
or the toy of kings, but the joy of fools and 
the mountebank of the people. 
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But as I thus strung together simile and 
antithesis, a crowd drove by, and jostled me 
into the stream. In vain I elbowed and bat- 
tled, hat over my eyes, and coat half off, I was 
urged on tUl giddy, hot, and wearied, I emer- 
ged into the wider square, and again breathed 
the fresh, pure air of the Place de la Con- 
corde, 

Who could have thought, that amid that 
laughing, merry crowd, there were a dozen 
blinded men, groping, stunned and bleeding, to 
the nearest hospital ; blinded for life by the 
falling rocket-sticks. Who thought of the four 
children crushed to death, of the childless 
father, and inconsolable mother ? Not one. 

That Champs Elys6es is gay by day with 
puppet theatres, and the listening crowds, and 
the booths and stalls, the chairs and loungers, 
bonnes and children. Pleasant the green 
glimmer of the trees above, and pleasant the 
caracole of horse and the whirl of equipages. 
The neat bourgeoises working under the shade, 
the old citizens with their newspapers, and the 
UmonadihreSy with their glittering cups, form 
a pleasant panorama. Pleasant, too, is the 
Place de la Concorde, with the obelisks and 
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fountains, the distant columns and the giant 
dome. • Pleasant the stately bright Rue de 
Rivoli, with its arcades of palaces, the pave- 
ment white and parched below, the hot sky 
blue and clear above. 

Red-ribboned men, smiling flaneurs^ careless 
students, swaggering soldiers, diplomatists, 
dandies, move along, but slower and less ve- 
hemently than in London ; there is less din 
and no smoke, and the bright sun stares 
at no bullet-holes in shutters, or black flare of 
smoke upon doors, no ploughing groove of 
grape-shot in walls, and no sabre chops on 
door lintels. All those unpleasant things are 
plaistered up and painted over, or hidden de- 
cently away beneath numberless N.'s and E.'s. 

The mere weariness of looking at the sky 
made me take to looking at the earth, and I 
began making observations on the dress of 
the crowd that surrounded me. Dress, I 
knew, was the result of human thought, and 
might, therefore, be considered to depict in the 
strongest manner the progress, changes, and 
aspirations of the national mind. I know 
that Johnson, who wore an artificial and 
comical thing like a wig, could never have 
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written of nature like Shelley or Keats. The 
leaving off of stocks implies a radioal ten- 
dency, and broad sleeves a relaxation in eti- 
quette. Swords or no swords is not a mere 
question of fashionable accident, but of morals 
and of our social state. Plaids harmonize 
with the mottle of rock and heather; and 
men under the line delight in the colours of 
their own tropical flowers that Manchester 
deigns to rival. Our dress is sombre, like our 
sky, the French brighter, and the Italians 
brighter stilL In the old happy days we wore 
gayer colours, but cloth has beaten out silk 
and velvet, because it wears longer and is 
cheaper. Beauty in dress seems gone for ever, 
but for ladies, who beside us shine like fairies. 
An American luUl call breeches ^ pants.' 
An American mil not stir out in public with- 
out a full evening suit. In New Hampshire^ 
I once saw, a farmer of property ploughing 
in a dress of the most spotless black. It 
stands with them for ^ gentleman,' just as a 
big thumb-ring does with a Grerman, and a set 
of studs with an English shop-boy — a badge 
of gentility so easily acquired is not to be 
slighted. Every class in England has its own 
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badge: the publican delights in wrinkled black 
satin * vests ' — lawyers' clerks in coral-headed 
cane and gold stock-pins. Doctors are ad« 
dieted to gold-topped sticks ; a farmer's son 
would not stir out on Sunday without a rain- 
bow-coloured handkerchief to dazzle the eyes 
of the rosy Dowzabella ; and a London coster- 
monger delights in a red silk ' fogle/ partly 
because it is smart, and smartness catches the 
savage, and partly because it is convenient to 
pawn. 

An Englishman's dress and a Frenchman's 
dress are eminently characteristic. Take the 
bourgeois, the Saxon has a ponderous coat with 
stiff collar, heavy waistcoat with huge pockets, 
and all of a solemn, wearisome, serious, deter- 
mined, miserable, respectable air about them. 
The Frenchman is addicted to plum-colour, tea- 
green, and blue. His umbrella, too, is tea-green, 
or fawn-colour, just as the Italian farmer's 
is often scarlet, with a gilt border. His dress 
is Ught, and has a playful run about the collar 
and tails. It has been cut out by a Hght- 
handed, laughing tailor, on a sunny day, in a 
bright street, and at an open window — not by 
a pale, gin-drinking radical, atheist, dying of 
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scrofula or consumption in a poisonous garret, 
in a sweating shop, in the darkest den of the 
meanest Jew in Whitechapel. Look at the two 
labourers side by side — Jean Petitpas is in 
his short blue blouse, and his loose blue trou- 
sers ; a cigar is in his mouth — he wears mous- 
taches — he looks half a soldier — ^he has a smile 
and bow for every one — his quick light eye 
sees everything, and his light foot moves as if 
he was dancing. Here is John Pettypace, 
agricultural labourer, on his way to work — 
his eyes a pig's, his mouth a bull's — his chest 
an oxen's. His tremendous nailed boots move 

• 

slowly, as if they were loaded with clay — his 
smockfrock is twisted in a band, and tied, 
scarf-like, round his breast. He sees nothing, 
and walks along like a felon bound to the 
hulks, his pickaxe on his shoulder, and his 
basket slung to his side. His walk is slow 
and clumsy, his dress a mere covering. 

My recollections of Italian dress centre 
themselves in glossy-hatted sallow princes with 
spotless gloves, upon the Pincian — and half- 
naked, mahogany-coloured peasants, with long 
cigars in their mouths, driving home goats 
through a flat Lombard road, between the tall 
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Indian corn, protected by a huge scarlet um- 
brella — of rudely dressed women, with broad 
silver arrows in their black, uncombed hair, 
running to meet you with baskets of peaches, 
at inn doors near Milan — and, lastly and 
particularly, of a wonderfiil farmer seen in the 
Como steamboat, his trousers all stars and 
crescents, his waistcoat blue, his coat green, 
his hat white, and his neckerchief red ; yet 
with all this a simple honest man, who would 
discuss the vintage with an ape-faced friar in 
a brown cowl, who sat by a barrel which lay on 
deck, and declared that bad wine was one of 
the signs of the end of the world. He knew 
the very day on which that event would take 
place. Had not the blessed Madonna dis- 
closed it to blessed Father Girdamo (roll the o 
for a whole minute) as Friday, July 27,1855 ? 

How angry he got when I advised him, if he 
was sure it would be on the 27th, not to pay 
any of his debts till the 28th. 

An Englishman's dress seems always heavy, 
studied, and massive — a Frenchman's im 
promptu, light, and easy. An Englishman 
carries massy ivory-headed sticks, a French- 
man a switchy riding cane. An Italian prefers 
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a mobile, variable cloak; an Englishman a 
constitutional buttoned-up great-coat ; a Ger- 
man turns his collar down; an Englishman 
wears them pertinaciously up, and really 
thinks them ornamental. 

In London the brewers' red caps and buff 
doublets and copper-soled shoes, the butchers' 
blue, the bakers' white, and green-baize covered 
basket, the greengroceiV Lincoln, the Petti- 
coat Lane costermonger with bare head and 
shiny earrings, the mechanics' corduroy, the 
footmen's scarlet plush and their powdered 
heads, the coachmen's wigs, the porters' badges 
and aprons, all enliven the street and group 
into pictures. In Naples there is the brown 
coat and the flannel hood, and the cabmen 
with glazed hats over their night-caps, the 
soldiers with their red caps, the galley slaves 
in yellow drugget, and the boatmen with their 
red sashes, to shift and mix their colours with 
miraculous effect. 

But for all head dresses, even beyond the 
arch simplicity of the grisette's cap, or the 
Scottish snood, commend me to the Genoese 
scarf, as much more beautiful than the Spanish 
mantilla, as white is than black. 

Hail, Genoa ! — pleasant city of palaces and 
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gutters, of Columbi and Columbuses, of scents 
and smells, — Donas and dirt — healthy art thou 
to the rich— though the poor do die sometimes 
by eleven in a house, and though the staircase 
walls are knocked to pieces with the jammings 
of coflSns. Along thy cliffs and ramparts, and 
up thy steep streets, and at thy old doorways 
and church porches, flutter there many scarfs, 
thrown so lightly on the Genoese head, and 
varied with such coquettish exactitude — ex- 
pressing every emotion by a change as subtle 
as that which the soft cloud takes from one glow 
of heat or one breath of wind — veiling the 
too keen glory of the eye— falling thinly over 
the carnation of the cheek, as May mists over 
a rose. If I am ever hung, grant that 
I be hung in such a scarf as that worn 
by the queenly maiden I saw in the confes- 
sional at St. Lawrence — she whose sobs and 
whispers I could distinctly hear half across 
the church — loud enough to rouse even the 
fat sacristan who was resting his chin on a 
ladder in the vestry. 

Quaintness, too, has its charm, and I cannot 
confess a dislike to those miraculous broad -winged 
caps, of the whitest starched linen that the 
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Italian nuns sometimes wear. I remember a 
party of them, pale, lean, and weak, whom I 
saw on board a steamer at Nice. Each had 
her beads and cross, and each her baggy um- 
brella. They looked prematurely old, and to 
have no heart or love for anything but them- 
selves; yet were they restless with all the 
silly curiosity of school girls, for everything 
was a novelty ; they must look at the white 
foam path our boat left on the sea ; they 
looked into every pail, and handled every 
trunk, and then ran back to their places and 
sat down knitting in demure rows. At Naples 
two boats of sisters came to fetch them, through 
a crowd of custom-house officers, soldiers, por- 
ters, cigar-sellers, improvisatori, and fishermen. 
They came bobbing and bobbing alongside of 
US. Each boat was anxious to secure the new- 
comers. Never did I see such angry faces — 
never heard I such untiring and angry tongues. 
Fists were shaken, griuiaces exchanged, and 
umbrellas waved. In despair one of the new- 
comers — an old and ugly one, whom no one 
seemed to be anxious for — called for a boat, and 
to prevent dispute, went on shore alone. The rest 
were then disembarked. But, as they all rowed 
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to land, they still went on haggling, squabbling, 
and grimacing. Such, thought I, is the peace of a 
cloister life — endless regret, corroding passion, 
sloth, selfishnsss, gluttony, envy, and the tor- 
pidity ! — and, finally, palsy of heart and soul, 
till Death comes and leaves a vacant cell, for 
another novice to share the same or a worse 
fate. How strange it is that superstition never 
learns by her faUure. 

Nor should I forget the pretty lace caps of 
Berne, which reminds me of seeing a beauty 
through a window, and the graceful peasant 
dress of the same ilk, with its velvet boddice, 
Imen tucker, and silver chains and nosegay on 
the bosom, I see her moving so lightly on Sundays 
to fetch water from the Bear Fountains, or under 
the gilt red- cushioned balconies of that plea- 
sant town, hastening to the well-known church. 

Of beggars' costumes, too, I have many recol- 
lections, particularly of the decent mechanic 
with a clean apron, whose voice you hear as you 
sit at your window in a London quiet street, 
appealing to a " Christian public," and whose 
variation of tone indicates he is stooping to 
pick up that halfpenny that just rung so loud 
on the stones. 
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The London coalheaver, who will wear white 
stockings and a fantail hat, reminds me of the 
broad-folded hats of the Neapolitan priests, 
with their broad wefts of violet and scarlet 
tassels. Perpetual soldiers make continental 
streets gay — ^Milan with crowds in white, and 
Naples with crowds of blue and red. 

In Rome the crowds are more sombre, but 
then through them suddenly, champing and 
chafing under the control of a stately and 
episcopal-looking coachman, trample two pon- 
derous black horses, dragging the blood-red 
coach of a cardinal, up the street of the 
Marble Foot, past the fountain with the headless 
image, past crowds of white cooks frying fish 
in honour of St. Joseph, past matted church 
doors dim with essence, on to the Palatine and 
the orange-gardened palace — to Monte Cavallo 
and the Pope, or to the fabled Vatican 
itself, with its recollections of Borgias, and 
Raphael, and Leo X., and Julian and Cle- 
ment — of foxes, Uons, snakes, and swine. 
Then a posse of French soldiers with a yellow 
standard, and a laughing rush of masks, for it 
is carnival time. 

But for picturesque, I must stand up, for 
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that boat full of Calabrian pifferari, that came 
to greet us off Civita Vecchia. Two men and 
a boy, in scarlet and blue, with sheepskin 
jackets, cross-gartered legs^ and sandals^ their 
conical hats stuck with feathers and images. 
Two bagpipes, and one triangle. How they 
nod and laugh and grin. 

" Those are the piverary, my dear." 

" Oh ! yes, I know, dear me — ^the piverary 
— well I'm sure, dear fellows." 

Now they begin, why Purgatory even would 
turn them out, and it would be almost too 
much for the Inferno. Imagine a ten-horse 
power snake, playing a duet with a mad bas- 
soon, and a donkey exasperated with the 
itch. 

" Well, now, it really ain't so bad. Somebody 
throw him a halfpenny." 

" I say, captain, stop that infernal fellow, or 
ril fire at him. When are we to go on shore ? 
I'll complain to the government, 1 wish I was 
at home again ; I say I'll have my permit. (I 
say I will, what ?) Well, now, it w really not 
so bad; it is more cheery and chirping and bird- 
like, than the Highland instrument of torture, 
which is only fit to be heard two miles off, and 
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then it must be the means of telling you your 
way, and be, indeed, a promise of shelter.' 

It is more quick and stirring, and not so nasal 
as the bagpipes, and, probably, of strictly classi- 
cal origin, which is a comfort under suffering. 
And all the time such gestures, such stamping, 
and grinning and shaking, till down comes a 
shower of grani, then the fun grows louder, 
and they blow till their cheeks seem pure crim- 
son, while the boy leaps up and dances the 
tarantalla, or a part of it ; and the perform- 
ance ends with a long sough of the pipes, and 
the boat bobs off to trap more grani. 

Oh ! Englishmen, who travel to see what 
you could see at home without paying for it, 
although Calabrian pipes are picturesque, so 
are the beggars of London, remember the 
sunburnt Lascars, at street crossings, shivering 
in the March winds ; and silent Chinese mutes 
in City doorsteps thinking of the porcelain 
tower, as they stare torpidly at the black vast- 
ness of St. Paul's. Recollect the gaunt, half- 
naked mendicant, whom I have seen in Russell 
Square, twisting live snakes round his arm, 
whUe his basket held water-lilies, and his homy 
hand clutched a sheaf of bullrushes. 
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Pleasant thoughts of Italy, recal to us the 
flower girls of the piazzas, who, looking archly 
from under the shadow of their broad-brimmed 
Leghorns, insist upon sticking bunches of vio- 
lets in a stranger's button-hole, hoping to be 
remembered by him at the railway station, at 
parting, but not before. How amusing it is to 
watch the smiling pertinacity with which they 
will teaze a fat Englishman, suspicious of ex- 
tortion, and who is deaf to their compliments, 
and blind to their smiles. Was it worth while, 
middle-aged bagman, to steel your heart, to 
be rude, to be surly, to be ungallant, and all 
to avoid paying the third of a penny, for a 
bunch of April violets, offered by a white 
hand, while two red lips were murmuring 
Italian, which is 'audible perfume,' if I may 
be pardoned the Euphuism. 

There is, apropos of this, a growing com- 
plaint abroad, that the English provoked and 
rendered cautious by incessant deception and 
fraud are grown mean and cautious. This is, 
I am afraid, true ; it is partly the result of 
pugnacity and partly the result of ignorance. 

" I have paid away an awftil lot of tin to 
the custoddys to-day," a young Englishman 
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said to me, at Venice, as he stood between the 
two columns, waiting for a sable gondola. 

" How much ?" I asked. 

" Thirty-two of these bits of silver.'' 

" That is exactly three shillings." 

*' Why, I thought I was giving each door- 
keeper two shillings — for they wanted two of 
these." 

'^Two of those ! — why, four of those only 
make fourpence." 

My friend, generous and chivalrous as a 
young Sidney, had been feeing the curators 
of the Doge's palace — some of them gentlemen 
by birth and education — with * twopenny-bits' 
in mistake for shiUings. But for me his diary 
would have contained indignant protests at 
the extortions and ingratitude of Italian cura- 
tors, whom he had been treating as if they 
were street beggars. These were so many 
men probably rendered angry and grasping 
for ever, by the unconscious meanness of one 
well-dressed English traveller. 

But look at the dress of these Englishmen 
in holy week at St. Peter's. Straw hats with 
coloured caps of blue and gold striped silk in- 
serted, felt * wide-awakes,' plaid caps, that they 
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carry about as if they were prizes — or else 
they are black and grim and buttoned up, with 
a painful and vague sense of insecurity. 

The pope scratched his nose — I saw him — 
but 20,000 persons, thinking he had waved 
his finger in benediction, fell upon their knees. 
And no harm in that, I thought. My mind 
was tolerant : I remembered the old church — 
its fiery trials which it generously shared with 
the Protestants — its tithes collected to convert 
the heathen, but not used for the purpose — its 
sumptuous palaces, and its cellars for old 
orthodox wine and old schismatic heretics. I 
meant to be tolerant, and I turned satirical. A 
voice roused me. 

'^ That's the old bloak, in the tin cap.'' It 
was an Englishman, considerate of the feelings 
of others, and full of courtesy and veneration. 

" The music of angels," said an Italian lady 
at my elbow. 

" That's what I call the Hundred Psalm 
upside down," said my Mend of the gene- 
rous feelings — a red-whiskered, bloated bag- 
man, who never studied any book but his book 
of patterns. 

The procession moved on— red gown, violet 
robe, yellow and black, scarlet, gold, incense. 
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" Catholics/' said I to myself; " poor lowly 
men, with strong instincts, but narrow minds ; 
their religion a feeling never checked by a 
miserable scepticism more senseless than the 
wildest fanaticism/' 

They were two poor men wrapped in coarse 
brown patched cloaks, the poorest of the poor ; 
theirbroadbrimmed hatsin their hands, and little 
lead images stuck in the bands. They kneel 
for a moment before the stiff bronze image of 
St. Peter — once Jupiter, till he got promoted 
and turned Christian ; — ^they cross their breasts 
and foreheads ; their eyes wear the intensest 
expression of love and devotion — English 
eyes could scarcely assume such a look but in 
dying or in moments of frenzy — they kiss the 
foot of the image, and walk slowly away. 
" Those are Catholics," I said again slowly to 
myself. 

To them succeeded two English footmen ; 
as to their legs, gigantic — as to their breeches, 
scarlet — as to their whiskers, stupendous ; 
they stare at everything, but seem to attain 
no idea. They converse, I hear them— of the 
dome and its giant globe, its saints and rain- 
bows ? — No. 
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"Are any of your people here?" says 
Jenkins. 

" Well, no ! " says Thompson ; " we haven't 
recovered that infernal hotel at Marseilles 
yet." 

" Where is the colonel stopping ?" 

" At the Hotel des Hatrangey." 

"First rate?" 

" 0, good enough for Rome." 

" Who are those big men in red bombazine?" 

" 0, some of the dignitaries, I suppose. 
Lor', what a journey we had, Jenkins, last 
week — ^what a stoo we wis in in the moun- 
tains of Hoveme — ^I thought we should have 
been regularly hiced hup." 

These were Protestants. Does God hear 
none but Protestant prayers? ^ 

"Have you seen the St. Cecilia and the 
AppoUonia — ^the toothache saint — and that big 
Saint Jeremy ; the pen he holds, says Murray, 
is six feet long ? and have you seen the Cor- 
sini and the Famesina ?" says a rattling female 
tourist to a weary-looking young nobleman, 
who is travelling with his tutor — an obse- 
quious man in perfect clerical costume. 

VOL. I. z 
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" What have we seen, Venables ?" says the 
sprig-his memory being as yet immature- 
"Grenoa — ^yes; no — yes, you're right, Venables ; 
no, man, not yet— we go to Genoa after Flo- 
rence." 

" Then be sure you see the wonderful 
Guide, in the left-hand chapel of the St. Lorenzo 
church, via Turpentini, or some such name/' 

The sprig said he would be sure to re- 
member. 

" Mind, Venables, we turn into that chapel, 
and the sooner we go back to the hotel the 
better, I think, for I've seen enough black 
pictures and noseless statues for a week." 

Venables suggested a cheroot, and laughed 
at sight-seeing. 

Bravo ! — ^Venables, I know, will be rector 
of Diddleton. Great tithes— £550 — good 
rectory-house, and only one service a week. 
There's no one who reads ^Blair's Sermons ' will 
identify them if Mr. Venables' sermons should 
resemble them. 

" That's what I calls ' God save the Queen' 
sung back'ards," said the foxhunter, as the 
Miserere began. '^ Give me a tally ho ! " 

I saw my friend but once again. It was 
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a terrible day ; the rain was lashing Holbom 
with long scourges ; the cabs flew by as if 
propelled from a gun. 

I saw a man rushing into an eating-house ; 
I caught his eye — ^it was my friend. He 
called out " Rome ! " and passed out of sight. 

But I cannot quit St. Peter's, or close this 
volume, without devoting one line to the me- 
mory of him whom I parted from under the 
shadow of the great dome, hoping soon to 
meet him under the lesser shadow that darkens 
the stones of Ludgate. Pardon me, reader, if 
I spend one drop of ink in remembrance of my 
dear old travelling friend, De Becker, long 
since gone underground into the Dark City. 

Most versatile and adaptive of all men was 
he, artist, musician, scholar, poet, all in one. 
He had the heart of a woman and the brain of 
a man. Always ready to face danger and to 
endure hardship, ready to leap crevasse, scale 
mountain, or rout a band of bawling faquini. 
I see him now with a bunch of red Alp roses 
in his grey wide-awake, bearing down from 
Einsedlen to the blue lake of Zurich, singing 
glees with German students over the perfumed 
fire bottled at Cologne, hobnobbing with 
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quaint fellows in jack-boots and cocked hats 
from the Black Forest; pic-nicing with shep- 
herds round a pine fire, wrath and red, or 
looking inwards again at that dark mirror of 
the mind upon which the will revives its images. 
I see thee stealing the nosegay from the linen 
tucker that shrouded the budding bosom of the 
landlord's pretty daughter at the inn at Neu- 
haus, making her sip at thy glass, measuring 
her waist, admiring her hair, or wa>ving her 
adieus at parting; and I hear thy fuU rich 
voice bursting forth with " Du hast diamanten 
fiir Augen,'' as the roar of Schaflfhausen, en- 
circled by rainbow diadems, drives thee to 
some instantaneous expression of delight. 

Suspicious inn, dangerous pass, reckless 
driver, we faced together, and together saw 
our first palm tree, our first glacier, and our 
first volcano. Let thy epitaph be — " Here 
lies, as to his wanderings, an Ulysses, yet with- 
out his guile ; and as to his song an Apollo, 
but, alas ! without his immortality." 

END OF VOL. I. 
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